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PREFACE. 


Some  time  since,  the  present  compiler  submitted  to  the  public  a 
new  system  of  notation  for  the  unaccented  vowel-sounds.  It  was 
quite  as  simple  as  Columbus’s  expedient  for  making  the  egg  stand  on 
end.  The  whole  principle  lay  merely  in  putting  the  long  and  short 
marks  under  a vowel  letter  instead  of  over  it,  to  indicate  the  modifi- 
cation caused  by  the  absence  of  accent. 

The  great  point  of  difierence  between  the  English  and  American 
lexicographers  has  been  in  reference  to  these  unaccented  vowel- 
sounds;  the  former  generally  giving  to  them  the  regular  long  or 
short  mark,  and  the  latter  giving  either  no  mark  at  all,  or  one  that 
would  better  be  omitted  altogether.  The  advantage  of  the  new  system 
we  have  here  applied  for  the  first  time  to  a Spelling-Book  is,  that, 
while  this  system  avoids  the  objection  brought  against  the  English 
mode,  it  enables  the  student  to  see  at  once  how  the  great  majority 
of  words  are  marked  under  that  mode ; thus  clearly  conveying  a 
knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Walker;  Smart,  and  Cooley,  and 
giving  the  true  quality  of  the  unaccented  vowels,  as  exhibited  by 
the  highest  orthoeplcal  authorities. 

In  reference  to  these  unaccented  vowel-sounds  Walker,  more  than 
half  a century  ago,  remarked : “ Some  persons  have  saved  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  further  search  by  comprehending  these  vowels 
under  the  epithet  obscure.”  He  alluded  especially  to  Kenrick,  whose 
plan  of  disposing  of  difficulties  was  afterwards  extended  and  system- 
atized in  this  country  by  Worcester,  who  indicates  the  “ obscure  ” 
sounds  of  the  vowel  letters  by  putting  beneath  them  a dot.  Of  this 
expedient  Professor  Whitney  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  original  orthoepists  of  the  century,  remarks  : “ Worcester 
has  applied  his  sign  of  obscurity  so  generally  and  so  indiscriminately 
as  entirely  to  destroy  its  significance.” 

Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  Worcester  himself  frankly  fore- 
warns us  that  his  obscure  mark  “ is  employed  rather  to  indicate  a 
slight  stress  of  voice  than  to  note  any  particular  quality  of  sound.” 
But,  as  all  his  other  marks  are  applied  to  denote  a “ particular  qual- 
ity of  sound,”  those  persons  who  use  his  Dictionary  will  generally 
infer,  in  spite  of  prefatory  admonitions  which  few  look  at,  that,  when 
the  same  letters  have  the  same  mark,  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  they 
shall  be  pronounced  nearly  alike. 

Let  us  see  how  this  obscuring  system  works.  Under  it  the  u in 
forum  has  the  same  mark  as  the  u in  regular.,  century,  &c. ; and  so  in 
regard  to  the  unaccented  u in  suspend  and  deputy ; instrument  and 
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impudent ; sulphur  and  penury  ; monstrous  and  statue.  The  a in  viU 
lage  has  the  same  mark  as  the  a in  mental ; the  e in  paper ^ as  the  e 
in  travel ; the  e in  emit^  as  the  e in  covert. 

Well  may  Professor  Whitney  remark  of  such  a system  : “ We  can 
never  know  whether  the  dotted  vowel  is  merely  to  be  left  unem- 
phatic,  while  unaltered  in  respect  either  to  quantity  or  quality  of 
sound,  or  whether  it  is  liable  to  be  abbreviated  without  change  of 
quality,  or  whether,  finally,  it  may  pass  over  into  the  indiscrete  u.” 

Our  reformed  system  of  notation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  so  much 
an  innovation  as  it  is  a simple  means  of  reconciling  the  English  and 
American  modes  of  treating  the  unaccented  vowel-sounds.  In  this 
Spelling-Book,  when  the  short  mark  is  seen  under  a letter,  it  may 
almost  invariably  be  inferred  that  the  same  mark  is  over  the  letter  in 
the  dictionaries  of  W alker.  Smart,  and  Cooley ; and  so,  with  a very 
few  exceptions,  in  regard  to  the  long  mark.  These  exceptions  relate 
principally  to  some  thirty  or  forty  words  ending  in  -age  and  -ain,  as 
village,  fountain.  To  the  vowel  of  the  unaccented  syllable  in  these 
words  IValker  gives  the  sound  of  short  i,  while  Cooley  puts  the  regn- 
lar  long  mark  over  the  a.  By  putting  this  mark  under  the  a,  we  in- 
dicate his  notation,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  too  emphatic 
sound  which  a close  conformity  to  it  in  utterance  would  convey. 

For  reasons  given  in  the  Introduction,  we  have  applied  a special 
mark  to  indicate  the  effect  of  r (as  in  care,  more')  in  modifying  long 
vowel-sounds. 

In  the  disposition  of  words  in  Lessons  the  object  has  been  to  com- 
bine with  simplicity  in  the  graduation  the  adv.antage  of  classification. 
This  is  done  through  references  interlinking  many  of  those  Lessons 
illustrating  similar  difficulties  or  peculiarities  of  vowel  or  consonant 
sounds.^Tlie  objection  often  brought  against  the  classification  sys- 
tem — t]^at  it  makes  spelling  too  much  a matter  of  rote,  by  furnish- 
ing a pattern  for  a long  list  of  words  of  similar  form  placed  in  juxta- 
position — has  been  obviated  by  distributing  the  words  through 
various  Lessons,  and  making  nearly  every  Lesson  include  a variety 
of  literal  forms  and  sounds. 

Our  object  has  been  to  make  this  eminently  a book  of  spelling  ex- 
ercises, — spelling  properly  including  an  accurate  pronunciation. 
Where  definitions  are  essential  as  a guide  to  the  spelling  (as  in 
homophonous  words),  they  are  added;  but  we  have  not  attempted 
to  do  too  many  things  at  once,  or  to  make  this  a miscellany  of  im- 
pertinent though  curious  information. 

In  regard  to  orthography,  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  classify  ing 
the  bulk  of  the  words  (see  Lesson  231)  wherein  Webster  differs 
from  Worcester,  — placing  the  two  spellings  side  by  side,  so  that  the 
Teacher  may  recommend  that  which  may  be  preferred.  In  other 
parts  of  the  book,  where  a spelling  or  pronunciation  has  our  ovvn 
preference,  -y^e  indicate  it  by  giving  it  precedence.  For  many  val- 
uable orthoepical  hints,  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  distinguished 
teacher  of  elocution,  Professor  Lewis  B.  Monroe. 
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THE  ALPHABET. 


SMALL  LETTERS  IN  ROMAN  TYPE. 

abcdefghij  k 
Imno  pq.i’  stuY 

w X y z 

CAPITAL  LETTERS  IN  ROMAN  TYPE. 

AB  CBEFGHIJK 
LMNO  PQRS  TUY 

W X Y Z & 


SMALL  LETTERS  IN  SCRIPT  TYPE. 


CAPITAL  LETTERS  IN  SCRIPT  TYPE. 


/ ^g/{qA^  ^ M 

DOCBIB  LETTERS. 

.^EwCEoeflffiflfflffl 
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ITALIC  CAPITAL  LETTESS. 

A B CDEFGHIJKLMNOP  Q 
RSTUVWXYZ 

ITALIC  SMALL  LETTERS. 

abcdefg  hi  jiclmnopqrst 
u V w X y z 

THE  LETTERS  PROMISCUOUSLY  PLACED. 

DBCFGEHAXUYMYEWNK 

PJOZQISLT 

zwxoclybdfpsmqnvehkrt 
g & j a u i 

OLD  ENGLISH  CAPITALS. 

KsaubtoxsE 

OLD  ENGLISH  SMALL  LETTERS. 

abcbcfgI)ijlilmno|iqr0 
t u D to  je  2 ^ 

ARABIC  NUMERALS. 

1234567890 

ROMAN  NUMERALS. 

I.  IT.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII.  IX.  X.  XL  XII 
XIII.  XIV.  XV.  XVI.  XIX.  XX.  C.  D.  M. 


1866.  — MDCCCLXVI. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  ELEMENTAEY  SOUNDS  IN  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


VOWEL  SOUNDS. 


1. 

That  of  a in  father. 

7. 

That  of  i in  fit. 

2. 

“ a “ fat. 

8. 

“ 

0 “ note. 

3. 

“ a “ fate. 

9. 

“ 

0 “ not. 

4. 

“ a “ fall. 

10. 

“ 

u “ ball. 

6. 

“ e “ mete. 

11. 

“ 

00  “ fool. 

6. 

“ e “ met. 

12. 

it 

u “ bat. 

SEMI-VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

13.  That  of  w in  wet.  | 14.  That  of  y in  yet. 

CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 


15. 

That  of  h in  hot,  an  aspirate,  or  simple  breathing. 

16. 

“ ng 

“ ki«y,  a nasal  consonant  sound. 

17. 

“ m 

“ j?2an,  a liquid  nasal  consonant  sound. 

18. 

“ n 

“ mot,  “ “ “ 

19. 

“ 1 

“ let,  a liquid  consonant  sound. 

20. 

“ r 

“ run. 

COGNATE  CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

21. 

That  of  p in 

/jan, 

) aspirate. 

29. 

That  of  k in  ^ind. 

) aspirate. 

22. 

b “ 

6ag, 

) vocal. 

30. 

it 

g “ yun. 

J vocal. 

23. 

U 

/“ 

) aspirate. 

31. 

U 

s “ .sin, 

) aspirate. 

24. 

(( 

V “ 

ran. 

) vocal. 

82. 

U 

z “ 2eal, 

( vocal. 

25. 

u 

th  “ 

t/dn, 

1 aspirate. 

33. 

tc 

sh  “ shine. 

) aspirate. 

26. 

ih  “ 

thine. 

) vocal. 

34. 

z “ azure. 

) vocal. 

27. 

u 

t “ 

tin. 

> aspirate. 

28. 

d “ 

din. 

) vocal. 

COMPOUND  VOWEL  SOUNDS. 

1.  That  of  * in  pine.  | 3.  That  of  ou  in  howse. 

2.  “ u “ cwbe.  1 4.  “ oi  “ voice. 


COMPOUND  CONSONANT  SOUNDS. 

1.  That  of  ch  in  chest  (aspirate).  | 2.  That  of  j invest  (vocal). 


***  For  such  modifications  of  these  original  sounds  as  are  produced  by  the 
effect  of  r,  the  absence  of  accent,  &c.,  see  the  succeeding  Key. 


ICD  CD-  CD-  CD>  CDt-  CDC  CDI  sP  )SD  IP  Po  P>  P-  p:  Pt-  P<  PI 
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KEY  TO  MARKED  AND  UNMARKED  SOUNDS. 


(long) 

in 

fate 

1 

in 

bird,  nadir 

(short) 

u 

fat 

i 

(.i 

direct 

u 

fare 

ii 

bar 

0 (long) 

in 

note 

a 

ask 

0 (short) 

u 

not 

a 

call 

6 

(( 

more 

a 

wan 

0 

u 

move 

(C 

village 

0 

u 

nor 

u 

rival 

6, 

ii 

son 

u 

nectar 

0 

ii 

word,  vigor 

q 

ii 

colony 

(long) 

in 

mete 

q 

ii 

ivory 

(short) 

(( 

met 

(( 

mere 

u (long) 

in 

cube 

0=  a in 

fare) 

in  there 

u (short) 

ii 

ciib 

in 

her,  over 

ii 

ii 

cure 

ii 

they 

u 

ii 

rude 

a 

enemy 

ii 

ii 

biill 

u 

fuel 

ii 

in  fur,  sulphur 

u 

nature 

(long) 

in 

pine 

(short) 

(( 

pin 

y (long) 

in 

type 

(( 

lire 

y (short) 

ii 

myth 

a 

pique 

y 

a 

myrtle 

Oi,  Oy,  (unmarked) 

in 

boil,  boy 

00  (long) 

in 

mood 

OU,  OW  “ 

“ foul,  fowl 

do  (short) 

g(5dd 

C S (unmarked) 

in 

cede 

s=:  zh 

in 

leisure 

€ — k 

ii 

can 

th  (unmarked) 

a 

breath 

€h:=:k 

a 

ache 

:th  (vocal) 

a 

breathe 

Ch  = Sh  (classified)  “ 

chaise 

ng  (unmarked) 

ii 

sing 

Cll  (unmarked) 

a 

much 

11  = ng 

a 

fiiiger 

ii 

gem 

x = gz 

ii 

exist 

g (unmarked) 

ii 

get 

pll  f (unmarked) 

sylph 

S “ 

a 

so,  yes 

qu  kw  “ 

ii 

quill 

s = z 

ii 

has 

wh  = hw  “ 

a 

what 

Occasionally  a letter  or  digraph  is  italicized  to  signify  that  it  is  unsounded. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE  ELEMENTABT  SOUNDS  AND  THEIE  DIVISIONS. 

1.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  Table  that  the  purely  elementary 
sounds  of  tlie  English  language  are  thirty-four,  and  that  there  are  besides 
four  compound  vowel  sounds  and  two  compound  consonant  sounds. 

2.  These  six  compound  sounds  are  classed  with  the  elementary  by 
some  orthoepists  who  also  add  the  sounds  of  r in  lowd  and  wA  in  wAen ; 
while  others  include  with  the  compound  vowel  sounds  the  sounds  of  long 
a,  as  in  ale,  and  of  long  o,  as  in  o/J. 

3.  Twelve  of  the  elementary  sounds  in  our  Table  are  simple  vowel 
sounds  ; that  is,  they  can  be  pronounced  by  themselves,  and,  unlike  most 
of  the  consonants,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  sound. 

4.  Two,  w and  y,  when  they  begin  words  or  syllables,  as  in  wef,  yet, 
awake,  unyoke,  are  semi-vowel  sounds,  though  called  sometimes  consonants, 
and  usually  classed  with  consonants.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  letters  w and  y also  represent  vowel  sounds,  as  in  flow,  by,  lily. 

5 Six  are  consonant  sounds,  four  of  which,  namely  m,  n,  I,  r,  are 
sometimes  called  Liquids  because  of  their  readiness  to  combine  with  othei 
letters. 

6.  Fourteen  are  Cognate  consonant  sounds,  that  is,  they  are  related 
by  a certain  peculiarity  or  resemblance,  and  are  therefore  linked  here  in 
pairs. 

'7%  The  word  Consonant  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  com  or  cum, 
with,  and  sonans,  sounding,  and  had  its  name  from  the  consonant  generally 
requiring  to  be  sounded  with  a vowel,  being  of  itself  only  an  obscure  sound 
of  breath  or  voice.  Indeed,  from  the  mode  of  their  formation  some  of  the 
consonants  (as  6,  c?,  y hard,  as  in  toy),  called  Impure  Mutes,  cannot  be 
perfectly  uttered,  and  a few  of  them  (as  k,  p,  t),  called  Pure  Mutes,  cannot 
be  uttered  at  all,  without  the  aid  of  a vowel ; whilst  not  one  of  them  by 
itself  can  form  even  the  shortest  word,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
their  number  called  Liquids  (/,  m,  n,  r),  not  even  the  shortest  syllable. 

§.  To  represent  the  forty  sounds  of  the  preceding  Table  we  have  in 
English  twenty-six  letters,  each  of  which  is  written  in  two  lifferent  forms 
and  sizes.  The  large  letters  are  called  Capitals,  or  capital  letters,  and  the 
rest  Small  letters  ; A a,  B b,  C c,  D d,  E e,  etc.  The  series  is  called  the 
A.  B,  C,  or,  from  the  name  of  the  first  two  letters  in  Greek,  the  Alphabet. 

9.  When  two  vowels  are  joined  in  one  syllable,  they  form  a Diph- 
thong, as  in  heat  j when  there  are  three  vowels,  they  form  a Triphthong, 
1* 
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as  in  bwoyant.  Generally  the  sound  is  the  same  as  a simple  vowel-sound ; 
but  in  some  cases  they  have  a sound  of  their  own,  as  in  house,  new.  These 
are  Proper  diphthongs,  that  is,  they  are  double  sounds  with  double  letters. 

lOe  In  long  i,  as  in  pine,  we  have  a diphthongal  sound  without  cor- 
responding letters  ; and  in  words  like  heat,  beau,  we  have  diphthongal  or 
triphthongal  letters  with  only  simple  sounds.  The  diphthongs  ce  and  ce, 
pronounced  like  e long,  are  used  sometimes  in  w'ords  derived  from  the 
Latin  ; but  a simple  e is  now  generally  used  for  them  in  English. 

11.  By  a Digraph,  or  double  mark,  we  simply  mean  the  junction  of 
two  letters  representing  together  only  one  sound.  Thus  ou,  sh,  and  th  are 
digraphs. 

12.  Half  of  the  cognate  consonant  sounds,  it  will  be  seen,  are  classed 
as  aspirate,  and  half  as  vocal.  For  these  epithets  some  w'riters  substitute 
sharp  and  flat.  The  vocal  sounds  are  distinguished  from  the  aspirate  by 
ihe  addition  of  voice  or  a sort  of  guttural  murmur ; the  one  being  as  it 
were  simply  the  thickened  sound  of  the  other. 

13.  Some  of  these  consonant  sounds  are  again  continuous,  as  f,  v,  sh, 
zh  ; that  is,  the  sound  can  be  prolonged  : others  are  explosive,  and  the  sound 
escapes  at  once ; such  are  b,  p,  t,  d,  k,  g (as  in  bag). 

14:.  When  we  come  to  compare  the  forty  sounds  of  our  language  with 
the  twenty-six  letters  that  are  employed  to  represent  them,  we  see  that  the 
English  alphabet  is  at  once  deficient  and  redundant ; for  the  theory  of  a 
perfect  alphabet  requires  that  every  simple  sound  should  have  a single  sign, 
and  that  no  sound  should  have  more  than  one  sign. 

15.  The  letters  c,  q,  and  x do  not  appear  in  the  Table  of  Elementary 
Sounds,  because  as  representatives  of  sound  they  are  not  wanted.  C is 
equivalent  to  s or  k ; qu  to  kw;  x to  ks.  For  instance,  the  words  ciVy  and 
can  are  respectively  pronounced  sity  and  kan;  and  the  words  queen  and  box 
are  respectively  pronounced  kween  and  boks. 

16.  Of  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds  which  we  have  classed  as 
Compound,  i long,  as  in  pine,  is  composed  of  the  sounds  of  a in  father 
and  e in  me,  rapidly  combined  in  the  pronunciation  ; u long,  of  the  i in  fit 
and  the  oo  in  food ; ou,  of  a in  far  (or  as  some  say,  of  a in  fall)  and  long 
00  in  food  (or  as  some  say,  of  short  oo  in  foot) ; oi,  of  the  a in  fall  and  the 
e in  me.  Ch  is  the  sound  of  tsh ; j,  of  dzh. 

17.  Other  divisions  of  consonant  sounds  are  into  Labial,  formed 
chiefly  by  the  lips  ; Labio-dental,  formed  by  the  under  lip  and  the  upper 
teeth  ; Dental,  formed  by  the  tongue  touching  the  teeth  ; Dento-palatal, 
formed  by  the  application  of  the  tongue  to  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth,  or 
to  the  palate  near  them  ; Palatal,  formed  by  the  application  of  different 
parts  of  the  tongue  to  different  parts  of  the  palate;  Guttural,  formed  in, 
or  modified  by  an  effort  of,  the  throat;  Nasal,  so  called  because  their 
sounds  pass  through  the  nose  instead  of  the  lips. 

1§.  Consonants  may  also  be  classed  into  Oral  and  Nasal,  according  to 
the  channel  through  which  the  air  passes  in  pronouncing  them,  whether 
through  the  mouth  or  the  nose;  and  into  Aspirate  and  Vocal,  Continuous 
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and  Explosive,  as  already  explained.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the 
four  systems  of  classification  at  one  view  ; r-,  signifying  r initial  and  trilled 
as  in  rude;  and  -r,  r untrilled,  as  in  word. 


CLASSES. 

ORAL. 

NASAL. 

Explosive. 

Continuous. 

Continuous. 

Aspirate. 

Vocal. 

Aspirate. 

Vocal. 

Aspirate. 

Vocal. 

Labial, 

P 

b 

wh 

w 



m 

Labio-dental, 

f 

V 

f Dental, 

th 

th 

Dento-palatal, 

t 

d 

s 

z 

— 

n 

1 Palatal, 

ch  (tsh) 

j 

sh 

zh 

§3- 

1 a 



r- 

C 

It 

1 

a 

y 

Guttural, 

k 

g 

-r 

— 

ng 

19.  For  definitions  of  terms  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  words  by 
letters  and  syllables,  see  Lessons  274,  275,  &c. 

SOUNDS  OF  THE  VOWELS  AND  CONSONANTS. 

2©.  Owing  to  the  inconsistencies  of  our  Alphabet  the  same  sounds  are 
often  represented  by  different  letters  or  digraphs.  Thus  the  sound  of  a in 
fall  is  represented  by  aw  in  bawl,  ou  in  bought,  and  au  in  taught.  These 
various  signs  having  the  same  sound  are  said  to  be  Equivalents,  one  of  tbe 
other,  and  we  express  this  equality  by  the  sign  =,  thus : a ==  aw.  We 
have  introduced  the  sounds  and  equivalents  in  the  order  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  words  in  which  they  occur,  under  the  first  twelve  Classes  of  this 
book. 

21.  For  practical  purposes  the  explanations  in  the  Key  to  the  Marked 
Letters  (page  8)  and  the  Table  of  Elementary  Sounds  (page  7)  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide  to  the  Teacher.  Other  explanations  occur,  as  questions 
come  up,  under  the  various  Classes  and  Lessons  ; and  the  sounds  not  else- 
where explained  we  shall  consider  in  this  place. 

22.  Intermediate  a.  — Of  the  sounds  of  a,  not  classed  as  elementa- 
ry, that  of  a in  ask,  class,  fast,  grasp,  &c.  (see  Lessons  23,  27,  &c.),  called 
intermediate  a by  some  authorities,  is  the  most  uncertain.  The  English  ortho- 
epists.  Walker,  Smart,  Coolej’-,  give  the  regular  mark  of  short  a in  fat  to 
these  words.  But  in  the  dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Worcester  the  sound 
is  regarded  as  a shortened  sound  of  a in  far.  We  have  marked  it  with  a 
dot  over  the  a. 

23.  Vowels  modiHed  toy  r.  When  long  a occurs 
before  r,  in  the  same  syllable,  ais  in  hare,  fare,  parent,  &c.,  its  sound  is  so 
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lengthened  by  the  guttural  vibration  of  the  r as  to  assume  an  almost  diph; 
thongal  cliaracter.  It  is  an  error  to  break  this  sound  into  distinct  parts, 
thus  imparting  a dissyllabic  effect.  Do  not  say  hd-er,  fd-er,  pd-e-rent,  but 
hare,  fare,  parent. 

A similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  r on  long  o,  Do  not  say  bo-er,  mo-er, 
ro-ar,  po-erk,  but  bore,  more,  roar,  pork.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Key  that 
we  give  a special  and  uniform  mark  to  all  the  long  vowel  sounds  thus  modi- 
fied more  or  less  by  r.  Worcester  confines  his  special  mark  to  long  a be- 
fore r,  liolding  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  sounds  of  o in  more 
and  motver,  roar  and  rower. 

In  reference  to  the  modifying  effect  of  r on  the  long  vowels,  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  vowel  sounds  in  fare,  mere,  fre,  ore,  cure,  are  so  modified 
by  the  guttural  vibration  in  which  they  terminate  as  to  be  diphthongal,  but 
not  dissyllabic,  in  their  effect  on  the  ear.  That  separation  of  the  vowel- 
sound  from  the  r,  which  we  often  hear  in  the  first  syllables  of  parent, 
serious,  wiry,  porous,  curate,  and  the  like  (which  are  wrongly,  though 
usually,  referred  in  dictionaries  to  the  same  mode  of  pronunciation  as 
the  first  syllables  of  va'cant,  se'cret,  wi'ly,  ho'lij,  cu'bic,  &c.),  was  not  com- 
mon in  this  country  until  a misconception  of  Walker’s  intention  in  his 
notation  for  the  long  vowel  sounds  introduced  the  faulty  departure  from 
the  normal  mode.  But  Walker  himself  used  to  say  pare'ent,  sere'e-ous, 
&c.  So  did  our  ancestors,  and  so  do  the  best  speakers  in  England  at 
this  day. 

24.  Vowels  iw  imaccented  SySSalbles.  The  a marked  in 
this  work  with  the  breve  under  it  as  in  gentleman,  ped'ant,  abuse,  &c., 
is  relatively  fainter  and  obscurer  than  in  accented  syllables,  but  only  in  a 
few  cases,  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  then  chiefly  colloquially,  should  it  be 
allowed  to  lose  its  distinctive  character,  or  to  degenerate  into  the  sound  of 
M in  tub.  In  terminations  in  -ary,  -ery,  -ory,  as  in  seminary,  millinery,  allegory, 
the  r has  always  the  effect  of  causing  the  preceding  vowel  to  resume  a 
portion  of  the  regular  short  quality  it  has  under  the  accent,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly place  the  breve  under  the  vowel  letter  in  these  terminations 

(a,  e,  o).  - 

25.  A modified  sound  of  a in  far,  or  of  a in  ask,  is  heard  in  open, 

unaccented  syllables,  and  commonly  before  r in  an  unaccented  syllable,  as 
in  com'ma,  ce'dar,  rnon'arch.  This  is  the  sound  a assumes  in  its  easy  utter- 
ance in  Once  a week,  &c.  We  mark  this  a thus  It  is  often  hardly 

distinguishable  from  the  sound  marked  a. 

•aQ,  Long  a in  unaccented  syllables,  as  in  adage,  village,  mountain,  des- 
perate, receives  in  many  words  a sound  resembling,  but  not  identical  with, 
short  i,  or,  as  some  think,  short  e.  We  indicate  this  sound  by  putting 
the  long  mark  under  the  a (^a).  (See  p.  15,  § 34.) 

27,  E when  final,  and  not  silent,  in  an  initial  unaccented  syllable,  or 
forming  that  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  long  e as  in  me,  though  less  pro- 
longed ; as  in  e-mit',  pre-fed.  The  same  sound,  so  shortened  as  to  be  nearly 
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that  of  short  i in  unity,  and  marked  e in  this  work,  occurs  in  the  penultimate  * 
syllable  of  words  like 

en'-emy,  per'secute,  pen'te-cost,  so-ci'e-ty,  <fec. 

2§.  In  unaccented  syllables  the  short  sound  represented  by  S is  rela- 
tively fainter  and  obscurer  than  in  accented  syllables,  but  it  ought  not  to 
degenerate  into  the  sound  of  ii  or  i,  and  in  many  words  it  ought  to  remain 
almost  unaltered,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Where  it  may  be  slightly 
modified  in  quality,  as  in  fragment,  we  give  it  the  mark  g. 

When,  however,  e begins  a word  and  is  followed  by  a doubled  consonant, 
or  by  two  consonants  of  which  r is  not  one,  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  it  preserves  its  regular  short  sound  ; as  in  efface,  employ. 

29.  The  vowel  sounds  in  the  unaccented  final  syllables  -ar,  -er,  -ir,  -or, 
-yr  (as  in  al'tar,  of'fer,  ta'pzr,  mir'ror,  zeph'yr),  are  generally  regarded  as 
nearly  coincident  with  the  sound  of  the  second  u in  sulphur ; and  this  with 
the  more  prolonged  sound  of  u in  urn  i The  vowel  in  some  of  these  unac- 
cented syllables  (-ar  and  -or)  suffers  a change  of  its  distinctive  quality, 
passing  over  into  some  sound  of  easier  utterance. 

In  this  work  we  give  to  the  unaccented  vowels  in  offer,  ta'pir,  mir'ror, 
sul'phur,  &c.,  tire  same  mark  we  give  to  the  accented  vowels  in  pert,  birth, 
tcork,  purl ; for  the  quality  of  the  two  (unaccentGid  and  accented)  is  identical, 
though  the  quantity,  regulated  by  the  accentual  mark,  may  be  slightly  abated 
in  the  dissyllabic  words.  The  a in  cedar  we  mark  a;  the  reverse  of  the 
mark  (^a)  of  a m far.X 

3©.  When  short  i occui-s,  without  another  vowel,  in  an  unaccented 
syllabley  before  a final  consonant  or  consonants  (except  r,  or  of  which  r is 
not  one),  it  retains  its  regular  short  sound  pure,  though  slightly  lessened 
in  force ; as  in  deHst,  rub' lash,  &c. 

When  i ends  a syllable  immediately  before  the  accent,  it  is  sometimes 
pronounced  long,  as  in  vltaVity,  and  sometimes  short,  as  in  di-lute,  whei-e 
the  i,  according  to  Walker,  takes  the  sound  of  long  e,  as  it  does  in  termina- 
tions in  -ity,  -ible,  &c.,  as  in  sanity,  sensible,  &c.  To  represent  this  e sound, 
we  put  the  breve  under  the  i,  thus  (^i^. 


* The  penultimate  syllable  is  the  last  syllable  but  onp  of  a word. 

t We  agree  with  Worcester  that  there  is  “little  or  no  difference”  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels  e,  i,  u,  and  y,  in  her,  fir,  fur,  myrrh,  although  Cooley  is  of  opinion  that  fir  and 
fur  are  pronounced  alike  “by  the  vulgar  and  the  vulgar  only."  But  Spurrel  remarks, 
“ The  distinction,  if  any,  is  so  slight  that  writers  of  the  best  authority  disregard  it.” 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  e in  her  should  have  a different  mark  from  the 
e in  river  ; for  when  we  say,  Give  her  the  booh,  unless  we  make  the  her  emphatic  we 
form  a sound  which,  making  allowance  for  the  aspirate,  is  a perfect  rhyme  to  river.  So 
in  regard  to  the  i \nfir  and  nadir,  the  o in  word  and  fervor,  the  u in  cur  and  rancour. 
Wliy  should  we  say,  with  Worcester,  that  the  vowel  in  these  unaccented  syllables  is  “ ob- 
scure ” ? “ Those  who  wish  to  pronounce  elegantly,”  says  Walker,  “ should  be  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  unaccented  vowels,  as  a neat  j)ronuuciatiou  of  these  forms  one  of 
the  greatest  beauties  of  speaking.” 
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31.  Long  0 (o')  is  heard  pure  when  the  vowel  ends  or  forms  a sylla- 
ble with  the  accent  on  it,  as  in  po’tent,  o'ver,  &c. ; and  when  it  forms  an 
initial  unaccented  syllable  by  itself,  or  ends  one,  immediately  before  the 
accent,  as  in  obedient,  polite.  It  is  also  heard  nearly  pure,  though  slightly 
abated  in  force,  after  the  accent,  in  syllables  not  initial,  where  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  r,  as  in  parody,  harmony.  Here  the  o is  marked  long  by  Walker, 
and  may  be  properly  so  pronounced ; but  to  indicate  the  slight  modifica- 
tion it  undergoes  colloquially  we  put  the  longum  under  it,  thus  (o).  To  this 
class  of  sounds  Worcester  gives  his  obscure  mark,  so  that  we  are  left  in 
ignorance  whether  it  is  the  long  or  the  short  sound  of  o that  is  to  be 
obscured. 

Where  short  o in  unaccented  syllables  approaches  the  sound  of  short  u 
(as  in  hut),  we  put  the  breve  under  it  (^o).  In  the  prepositive  syllables 
com-,  con-,  col-,  occurring  immediately  before  the  accent  (principal  or  sec- 
ondary), as  in  combine,  consider,  collect,  we  give  the  o this  mark  ; and,  with 
some  exceptions  in  which  it  has  the  still  more  decided  sound  of  short  u,  we 
give  the  same  mark  to  the  o in  the  unaccented  terminations  -oc,  -ock,  -od, 
-ol,  -om,  -on,  -op,  -ot,  -oth ; as  in  hav'oc,  cas'sock,  meth'od,  car'ol,  duke'dom, 
taken,  gal'lop,  ri'ot,  mam'moth. 

To  the  o in  terminations  in  -ory  (as  in  transitory)  we  also  give  the  mark 
O ; though  here  it  is  an  agreeable  refinement,  observed  by  some  careful 
speakers,  to  give  to  the  o a little  more  of  that  regular  short  quality  it  takes 
(in  common  with  a,  e,  i,  u),  when  the  succeeding  syllable  begins  with  r or 
the  sound  of  r,  as  in  florid,  sorry* 

This  mark  of  short  o unaccented  (o^  often  represents  a sound  differing 
hardly  perceptibly  from  that  marked  O,  as  in  son. 

32.  E>gplitlB«EBgal  la.  Long  u (u,  yoo)  is  generally  heard  pure  in 
syllables  ending  in  e mute,  and  when  it  is  final  in  an  accented  syllable,  or 
forms  an  accented  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  cube,  musing,  unit,  &c. ; also  when 
it  ends  or  forms  a syllable  (unless  preceded  by  the  sound  of  r)  either 
immediately  before  or  after  the  accent,  as  in  mutation,  unite,  penury, 
educate,  &c. 

This  sound  of  u is  very  decided  when  the  letter  that  precedes  it  is  a 
palatal  or  labial  (k,  p,  b,  f,  v,  m);  and  we  rarely  hear  it  robbed  of  its  y 
quality  in  cube,  pu'ny,  abuse,  refute,  mute,  view,  &c. ; but  most  orthoepists 
are  agreed  that  after  r long  u drops  its  initial  y element,  and  is  equivalent 
to  long  00  (=  u)  in  mood,  as  in  rude,  crude,  intru'sion,  er'uditc,  &c.  It 


* The  peculiar  effect  of  r under  these  conditions  in  preserving  the  short  vowel  sound 
is  illustrated  in  the  words  marry,  erring,  merry,  mirror,  borrow,  hztrry,  where  the  mwel 
sound  is  very  different  from  that  in  mar,  err,  her,  fir,  nor,  fur.  The  same  effect  is  pre- 
served to  a certain,  extent  in  unaccented  terminations  in  -artj,  -ery,  -ory,  as  in  literary, 
millinery,  allegory,  to  the  penultimate  vowel  of  which  words  Cooley  gives  the  regular 
short  mark,  and  we  give  the  same  mark  under  the  letter.  Worcester  marks  the  e iti 
millinery  short,  but  to  the  a in  literary  and  the  o in  allegory  he  gives  his  obscure 
mark. 
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suffers  the  same  loss  after  j,  ch,  and  s,  sounded  as  zh  or  sh,  as  in  jury, 
cheio,  leis'ure,  sure,  &c.  See  Lessons  114  and  115. 

There  is  also  a tendency  to  rid  u of  its  element  after  fhe  lingual  letters 
t,  d,  /,  n,  especially  after  I,  as  in  lute,  flute.  But  in  conformity  witli  the 
best  usage,  we  give  long  u after  these  letters  its  regular  long  mark,  with  the 
caution  that,  though  in  such  words  as  tunc,  gratitude,  duke,  duty,  institute, 
numerous,  new,  &c.,  u is  made  to  preserve  its  sound  of  yoo  by  the  majority 
of  cultivated  speakers,  yet  after  I (as  in  lute,  lu'nar,  Jlu’id,  &c.)  it  must  be 
slightly  modified.  Do  not  say  lee-oot,  Jlee-oot,  &c.  Smgrt  and  Cooley 
represent  the  modification  thus  : I’oot,  Jl'oot. 

Long  u,  while  preserving  its  y element,  loses  a little  of  its  sound  of  long 
00  when  it  occurs  in  certain  unaccented  terminations  in  -ure,  as  in  creat'ure, 
ten'ure,  &c.  ^We  represent  this  abated  sound  by  putting  the  long  mark 
under  the  letter  thus  (^u).  See  Remarks,  Lesson  153. 

33..  Short  11.  This  sound  (a)  in  unaccented  syllables  suffers  in  loud- 
ness and  distinctness,  like  the  other  short  vowels,  but  the  quality  is  not  so 
affected  that  we  substitute  a new  mark  to  indicate  it.  In  such  words  as 
al'um,  cen'sus,  joy'ous,  &c.,  we  give  the  u its  regular  short  mark. 

34.  'The  digriapSfi  ai  in  unaccented  syllables  (as  in  captain,  curtain, 
fountain)  is  by  Knowles  and  Walker  marked  as  short  i.  Worcester,  in 
expressing  the  pronunciation  of  captain,  respells  the  termination  thus,  -tin, 
and  puts  under  the  i his  obscuring  dot,  which  any  one  can  construe  as  he 
pleases.  Cooley  remarks  with  truth  that  Walker’s  pronunciation  (cap'tin) 
is  now  avoided  by  polite  speakers  as  vulgar.  Cooley  gives  the  long  mark 
to  the  a in  this  termination.  We  place  the  long  mark  under  the  letter 

thus  indicating  that  the  sound  of  long  a should  be  given  easily  and  with- 
out stiffness  or  stress,  so  as  to  produce  a very  slight  change  of  the  quality. 

35.  Tlae  digrapil  bo  in  an  unaccented  final  syllable,  as  in  dignities, 
sullied,  &c.,  and  in  all  other  words  in  which  y final,  sounded  as  e,  makes  -ies 
or  -ied  by  inflection,  takes  the  sound  of  short  i. 

3(5.  IS.  The  letter  r is  regarded  by  most  orthoepists  as  having  two 
sounds,  — the  one  trilled,  as  heard  at  the  beginning  of  words  and  syllables, 
as  in  rose,  pride,  destroy,  &c. ; the  other  less  vibratory,  heard  at  the  end 
of  words  and  syllables,  or  before  a final  letter,  as  in  bar,  bare,  card, 
darken,  &c.  This  smooth  r should  never  be  trilled,  as  in  saying  faw-rm 
for  form,  wuh-rld  for  world;  nor  should  it  be  suppressed,  as  in  saying  faw 
instead  of  for,  cawd  for  cord,  mis  for  nurse;  nor  sounded  where  it  does  not 
properly  belong,  as  in  saying  lawr  for  law.  R is  never  silent ; but  its  sound 
is  sometimes  transposed.  (See  Lesson  133.) 

3f.  ©o.  Long  00  (oo)  expressed  by  the  vowel  digraph  oo  in  food, 
moon,  &c.  (see  Lessons  102,  105),  is  a simple  vowel,  notwithstanding  the 
double  character  by  which  it  is  usually  represented.  In  some  words,  as 
move,  tomb,  &c.,  it  is  expressed  by  a single  o ',  in  others  by  on,  as  in  youth  ; 
and  after  r by  m or  ui,  also  by  ew,  as  in  rude,  fru/t,  drew. 

3§.  The  short  sound  (oo}  corresponding  to  the  preceding  long  one, 
is  represented  by  the  vowel  digraph  oo  in  hot,  good,  wool,  &c.,  by  o in  wolf, 
and  by  u in  bull,  full,  &c.  (See  Lesson  100.) 
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The  sounds  of  long  and  short  oo  should  be  carefully  discriminated. 
Thus  the  oo  in  brook,  a stream,  is  short ; but  in  brook,  to  endure,  it  is  long. 

39.  Ng.  This  digraph,  at  the  end  of  words  and  syllables,  represents  the 
peculiar  nasal  elementary  sound  heard  in  clang,  king,  song,  &c.  A common 
error  of  speech  is  to  drop  the  g in  the  final  unaccented  -ng  Off  words  ending 
with  these  letters,  and  to  say  bring'fn,  read'fn,  &c.  This  should  be  wholly 
avoided. 

40.  §Ia.  This  digraph  represents  the  elementary  sound  heard  in  shot, 
fresh,  passion.  Do  not  confound  this  sound  with  that  of  s.  Avoid  saying 
srink  for  shrink,  srub  for  shi'ub,  &c. 

41.  This  digraph  has  two  distinct  elementary  sounds,  — the  one 
aspirate  or  sharp,  heard  in  thing,  breatA,  &c.,  and  unmarked  in  the  nota- 
tion of  this  spelling-book ; the  other  vocal,  and  heard  in  thee^  thine,  with, 
heneaih,  &c.,  and  marked  thus : th. 


EXPLANATIONS. 

In  the  words  in  columns  in  the  following  Lessons,  where  a vowel  letter 
not  silent  is  unmarked,  it  takes  the  sound  of  the  first  corresponding  letter 
marked  in  a word  over  it.  In  consonant  letters  the  marks  are  repeated. 
Where  the  mark  of  accent  is  omitted,  the  final  syllable  should  be  accented 
as  in  the  nearest  accentuated  word  above  it. 

When  one  letter  of  a vowel  digraph  is  marked,  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
representing  the  sound  of  that  digraph,  and  the  other  letter  is  to  be  regarded 
as  silent ; as  in  maid,  plead,  stag,  sieve,  bread,  bowl,  &c. 

Oa  and  ow,  when  unmarked  in  unclassified  words,  are  pronounced  as  in 
sound  and  how.  See  the  Key  to  the  Marked  and  Unmarked  Sounds. 

The  syllable  -tion  is  generally  pronounced  shun,  as  in  motion. 

Silent  letters  in  unclassified  words  are,  with  the  exception  of  e final,  gen- 
erally italicized. 

The  following  abbreviations  are  occasionally  used  : adj.,  adjective  ; adv., 
adverb;  n.,  noun;  p.,  page;  pi.,  plural;  v.,  verb;  Web.,  Webster. 

An  asterisk  placed  at  the  end  of  a word  refers  to  that  word  in  tiie  Index. 

The  vowel  y and  the  digraphs  eg,  uy,  unmarked  in  unaccented  final  syl- 
lables, have  the  sound  of  short  i. 

The  Representative  Words,  &c.,  in  the  Index  at  the  end  of  this  volume, 
are  intended  to  be  used,  not  only  as  review  exercises  in  spelling,  but  in  pro- 
nunciation and  syllabication.  When  used  as  pronouncing  exercises,  the 
teacher  may  himself  give  the  letters  of  the  word,  or  he  may  write  it,  and 
call  upon  the  pupil  to  pronounce  it.  The  figures  attached  to  these  words 
give  the  number  of  the  Lessons  where  their  vowel  sounds  will  be  found 
more  particularly  marked  than  in  the  Index.  It  will  also  be  a good  exer- 
cise for  the  pupil  to  read  aloud  from  the  Index,  pronouncing  and  syllabi- 
fying the  words  aright. 


SARGENT’S 

PRONOUNCING  SPELLER. 


CLASS  I. 


In  this  Class  all  the  letters  of  the  words  are  sounded,  and  the  words 
contain  only  such  elementary  sounds  as  are  represented  by  a single  letter. 

The  regular  short  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u (all  marked  with  a breve 
over  the  letter,  as  in  met),  and  the  regular  long  sounds  of  e,  o,  and  y (all 
marked  with  a makron,  as  in  me),  are  here  infa'oduced. 

Where  g occurs  in  this  Class,  it  has  its  hard  sound,  as  in  go. 

The  unmarked  vowel  letters  in  a column  follow  the  sound  of  the 
first  corresponding  letter  over  them,  that  is  marked. 


am 

be 

Lesson 

if 

1. 

go 

up 

an 

he 

in 

no 

us 

at 

me 

it 

so 

on 

bat 

bad 

Lesson 

bid 

2. 

dbg 

bag 

hen 

big 

hop 

mat 

leg 

fig 

jot 

bad 

bgg 

Lesson 

bib 

3. 

bbg 

fat 

den 

dig 

dot 

gap 

men 

pig 

fog 

hat 

pen 

pin 

hot 

had 

lag 

lap 

mad 


Lesson 

fen 

did 

keg 

dim 

let 

fin 

net 

rim 

hog 

job 

mop 

nod 


by 

my 

we 

bud 

bug 

pun 

but 

gun 

mud 

sun 


bun 

dug 

hum 

jug 


4. 
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hap 

bgt 

Lesson 

dm 

5. 

fop 

hug 

pan 

led 

dip 

got 

hut 

rag 

met 

hid 

hod 

nun 

ran 

ten 

hip 

not 

sup 

wag 

yet 

wit 

sod 

tug 

ban 

fgd 

Lesson 

bit 

6. 

jog 

hub 

lad 

get 

gig 

log 

jut 

map 

jet 

jig 

lop 

mug 

pat 

pet 

kid 

lot 

nut 

rap 

web 

wig 

sob 

tub 

ham 

hem 

Lesson 

bin 

7. 

bSb 

f 

gum 

jam 

ken 

hit 

fob 

hig 

nag 

nep 

lid 

hob 

rum 

nap 

wen 

lip 

mob 

sum 

yam 

wet 

rig 

sot 

tug 

rSt 

red 

Lesson 

rib 

8.. 

pod 

riib 

sad 

set 

sin 

rob 

rug 

sap 

wed 

tin 

rod 

run 

van 

yes 

tip 

. rot 

rut 

CLASS  II. 

1.  Words  having  two  consonant  letters  in  combination,  each  of  them 
representing  an  elementary  sound. 

2.  Words  in  which  a (marked  a)  has  the  sound  of  a in  far. 

3.  Words  of  two  or  three  letters  in  which  s (marked  s)  has  the  sound 
of  2. 

4.  Words  ending  in  a double  consonant. 

5.  Words  containing  x,  equivalent  to  ks. 

6.  Words  in  which  ck  has  the  sound  of  k. 

^ 7.  'Wh)rds  in  which  g (unmarked)  has  its  hard  sound,  as  in  ffo,  (jet,  grim. 


WOKDS  OF  ONE  SYLLABLE. 
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8.  Words  in  which  the  combination  wh  is  sounded  in  the  reverse  order 
of  the  letters;  thus,  what  is  pronounced  hwat. 

Caution.  — In  elm,  helm,  Jilm,  &c.  give  the  pure  consonant  sound  of 
Im  without  any  vowel  sound  intervening  between  the  I and  m. 


Lesson  9. 


ark 

barb 

dart 

bard 

farm 

arm 

dark 

park 

bark 

garb 

art 

harm 

part 

darn 

hard 

are 

harp 

spar 

tart 

hark 

tar 

lard 

star 

start 

yarn 

add 

glib 

Lesson  10. 

barn 

drub 

snarl 

as 

grim 

mark 

dusk 

spark 

has 

sift 

marl 

gust 

pard 

flat 

slim 

mart 

plum 

smart 

ebb 

irf 

Lesson  11. 
dwell 

bust 

spend 

bled 

is 

melt 

must 

rend 

egg- 

his 

smell 

slug 

tend 

bell 

kill 

spell 

strut 

vend 

dell 

skill 

swell 

stud 

wend 

gll 

n^xt 

Lesson  12. 

less 

tress 

mill 

bell 

sex  ^ 

bless 

test 

pill 

fell 

text 

dress 

slept 

spill 

well 

vex 

mess 

vent 

rill 

yell 

zest 

press 

wept 

drill 

till 

miff 

Lesson  13. 
tint 

buff 

bdd 

still 

skiff 

stint 

huff 

doll 

trill 

stiff 

tilt 

luff 

loll 

will 

hill 

stilt 

bluff 

font 

swill 

dint 

twit 

puff 

pomp 

20 
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Sx 

loss 

Lesson 

fix 

14. 

mhff 

hiss 

box 

gloss 

mix 

snuff 

kiss 

fox 

dross 

six 

stuff 

miss 

off 

moss 

fist 

dull 

bliss 

doff 

toss 

list 

lull 

twist 

Slid 

glSd 

Lesson 

Slk 

15. 

brig 

blot 

ant 

snap 

end 

brim 

flog 

lax 

stab 

left 

lisp 

frog 

flax 

trap 

self 

skim 

spot 

wax 

strap 

sled 

skip 

trot 

apt 

belt 

Lesson 

flit 

16. 

from 

drug 

land 

best 

flip 

pond 

drum 

bran 

desk 

milk 

fond 

dust 

sand 

help 

silk 

plod 

gulf 

stand 

tent 

print 

prop 

just 

drag 

bent 

Lesson 

disk 

17. 

bbnd 

bft 

flag 

fend 

drift 

floek 

loft 

grand 

jest 

frill 

grog 

soft 

plan 

rest 

lift 

lost 

grot 

band 

bSnd 

Lesson 

brisk 

18. 

frSst 

bulk 

bland 

dent 

frisk 

romp 

blunt 

drab 

felt 

grist 

stop 

hump 

gland 

fret 

limp 

lock 

plug 

span 

stem 

mint 

block 

pulp 

brand 

Sim 

Lesson 

risk 

19. 

blgnd 

bulb 

lamp 

helm 

swim 

kept 

husk 

WORDS 

OF  ONE 

SYLLABLE. 
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back 

mSnd 

swift 

hemp 

stump 

black 

neck 

brick 

rent 

luck 

track 

speck 

kick 

went 

pluck 

Lesson 

20. 

flel. 

slip 

liilt 

bump 

hulk 

melt 

spin 

hint 

fund 

hunt 

pest 

trim 

lint 

pump 

rust 

tend 

twig 

flint 

plump 

trust 

west 

wind 

wilt 

skulk 

tuft 

CLASS  III. 

1. -^In  respect  to  Vowel  Sounds.  Words  containing  the  sound  of 
a ass  in  ask;  sometimes  called  “intermediate  a,”  and  marked  a. 

2.  Words  containing  the  regular  long  sounds  of  the  vowels,  indicated  in 
mfany  monosyllables  by  a silent  e final,  as  in  J'ate,  eve,  vine,  note,  mute,  and 
marked  a,  e,  &c. 

3.  Words  in  which  the  regular  long  vowel  sound,  followed  by  r in  the 
same  syllable,  is  more  or  less  modified  by  the  association;  as  in  dare, 
pai'^ent,  more,  &c.  The  vowels  thus  affected  are  here  marked  a,  e,  o,  u. 

4.  In  respect  to  Consonant  Sounds.  Words  containing  elementary 
sounds  represented  by  two  letters ; namely,  ng,  as  in  sing ; ch,  as  in  rich  (also 
represented  by  tch,  as  in  ditch) ; sh,  as  in  ash,  shot,  &c.;  th  (aspirate)  as  in 
thin;  th  (vocal)  as  in  thine  ; this  last  th  marked  th. 

6.  Words  in  which  n before  k or  x {=  ks),  as  in  rank,  minx,  has  the  sound 
of  the  element  ng.  This  n is  sometimes  marked  n. 

6.  Words  in  which  g has  its  soft  J sound,  as  in  gem,  age ; also  in  which 
dg  is  the  equivalent  of  this  sound,  as  in  ledge.  This  g is  sometimes  marked 
g,  and  in  many  words  its  sound  is  indicated  by  a final  e silent. 

7.  Words  in  which  final  s,  coming  after  a vocal  consonant,  takes  the  sound 
of  z;  as  in  robs,  hags,  bids,  &c. 

8.  Words  in  which  <ju,  as  in  quit,  has  the  force  of  kw. 

9.  Words  having  three  consonant  letters  in  combination. 

TO.  Words  in  which  c follows  the  subjoined  rule. 

Rule.  — C,  when  it  occurs  before  a,  o,  or  u,  as  in  cat,  cot,  cut ; or  be- 
fore 1 or  r;  or  before  k or  t final,  as  in  clod,  cram,  rock,  act;  also  when  it 
ends  a syllable  or  W'ord,  as  in  vic'tim,  mu' sic,  — has  the  hard  sound  of  k. 

C has  its  soft  sound  like  s,  when  it  comes  before  e (even  if  mute)  i,  or  y; 
as  in  cell,  cit,  cy'press,  face,  &c. 

C having  the  sound  of  k is  sometimes  marked  € ; and  having  the  sound 
of  s,  is  sometimes  marked  9. 
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Lesson  21. 

ape 

bare 

bite 

gate 

ask 

babe 

care 

dime 

rake 

bask 

£:ame 

dare 

fine 

state 

cask 

fade 

mare 

life 

vase* 

fast 

name 

rare 

like 

wade 

last 

Lesson  22. 

af- 

aft 

glare 

ire 

carp 

charm 

gasp 

scare 

hire 

cart 

larch 

mask 

share 

mire 

arch 

parch 

mast 

snare 

sire 

march 

chart 

task 

spare 

spire 

marsh 

starch 

vast 

square 

wire 

sharp 

harsh 

Lesson  23. 

- 

bake 

eve 

mere  • 

blast 

chafe 

blade 

breve 

dire 

glass 

crave 

brave 

eke 

fire 

mass 

flame 

chase 

glebe 

tire 

pass 

grace 

game 

theme 

brine 

quaff 

grape 

gaze 

these 

swine 

waft 

skate 

Lesson  24. 

ode 

brass 

crape 

grMe 

code 

bone  • 

class 

crate 

nape 

coke 

choke 

chaff 

graze 

scale 

globe 

dose 

grass 

mace 

shame 

mole 

doze 

shaft 

paste 

shave 

node 

Lesson  25. 

blind 

brace 

clasp 

chide 

bold 

find 

cage 

chant 

chime 

bolt 

mind 

change 

raft 

fife 

dolt 

rind 

range 

graft 

hive 

fold 

strike 

grange 

grasp 

prize 

gold 

tripe 

strange 

slant 

rice 

hold 

WOKDS  OF  ONE  SYLLABLE. 
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Lesson  20. 


barge 

host 

badge 

gbb 

c5re 

charge 

most 

bade 

edge 

score 

large 

old 

cash 

hedge 

forge 

marge 

sold 

catch 

else 

forth 

shark 

stone 

clan 

etch 

port 

starve 

yoke 

clank 

Lesson  27. 

fence 

sport 

clove 

cramp 

bench 

lass 

Set 

drone 

draiik 

blench 

dance 

camp 

gross 

flange 

clench 

lance 

scamp 

joke 

hank 

delve 

glance 

sprang 

spoke 

have 

dense 

prance 

thatch 

stole 

latch 

depth 

Lesson  28. 

trance 

twang 

ISpse 

frank 

dredge 

match 

baste 

manse 

plank 

drench 

patch 

haste 

quack 

smack 

dwell 

scalp 

paste 

scant 

thank 

hence 

scrap 

spade 

scratch 

thrash 

quell 

slash 

swathe 

strand 

tract 

See  Eemarks, 

quench  splash 

Lesson  29. 

page  14,  on  the  sound  of  long  «. 

taste 

quest 

bill 

moss 

cube 

chSss 

sense 

bilge 

crotch 

duke 

ledge 

sketch 

bridge 

notch 

dupe 

fledge 

sledge 

chill 

scoff 

fume 

lens 

smell 

chink 

shock 

huge 

pence 

speck 

chintz 

solve 

Lesson  30. 

tune 

A 

stress 

didst 

spend 

ditch 

blotch 

fringe 

glimpse 

stretch 

cringe 

boss 

give 

inch 

swell 

fifth 

bronze 

quince 

pinch 

swept 

film 

clock 

rinse 

24 
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pith 

tense 

filth 

copse 

wick 

switch 

tenth 

flitch 

crock 

wince 

Lesson 

31. 

theft 

cliff 

dodge 

quick 

skill 

thresh 

kick 

dross 

quill 

springe 

thence 

live 

flock 

quilt 

squib 

trench 

pitch 

floss 

rick 

squint 

twelve 

prince 

fosse 

since 

stick 

wedge 

spill 

frock 

skiff 

stitch 

Lesson 

32. 

cross 

midst 

pose 

lithe 

pitch 

stock 

milch 

prose 

blithe 

niche 

strong 

mill 

quote 

gripe 

hinge 

throb 

mince 

scope 

prime 

tinge 

throng 

minx 

trope 

scribe 

width 

tongs 

miss 

zone 

tribe 

zinc 

Lesson 

33. 

spike 

thick 

probe 

crush 

black 

spile 

thill 

prone 

drudge 

hack 

splice 

thrift 

roll 

duct 

slack 

stride 

thrill 

droll 

dunce 

stack 

tithe 

trick 

seroll 

grudge 

track 

trite 

twinge 

stroll 

gull 

thwack 

Lesson 

34. 

use 

judge 

grope 

bathe 

crime 

fuse 

lull 

grove 

glaze 

slice 

mule 

mulct 

slope 

scrape 

stripe 

muse 

mumps 

smoke 

shade 

trice 

mute 

null 

stove 

shake 

twice 

tube 

pluck 

strove 

snake 

wise 

Lesson 

35. 

bluff 

both 

carve 

cliSck 

borne 

budge 

loth 

parse 

dregs 

force 

WORDS  OF  ONE  SYLLABLE. 
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buff 

quoth 

scarf 

dress 

more 

bulge 

sloth 

bath 

pledge 

porch 

bunch 

throne 

gape 

sedge 

score 

€lub 

troll 

path 

tense 

snore 

In  the  combination  ahr, 

Lesson  36. 

as  in  shrill,  do  not  let  the  element  sh  degenerate 

into  the  sound  of  s.  Sound  the  aspirate  in  whit,  what,  &c. 

shrine  whiff  chose  gore 

whelp 

shrive 

whim 

clothe 

port 

when 

thine 

whip 

clothes 

shore 

whence 

thrice 

whisk 

ope 

shorn 

whelk 

while 

whist 

cope 

worn 

whelm 

whilst 

whit 

scope 

sworn 

whet 

plunge 

plinth 

Lesson  37. 
grime 

cure 

chime 

pulse 

script 

smile 

pure 

dine 

punch 

singe 

smite 

sure 

kine 

scrub 

strict 

spice 

bore 

ninth 

scud 

swinge 

spine 

forge 

shire 

shrub 

twitch 

thrive 

forth 

squire 

style 

fort 

Lesson  38. 
bless 

snuff 

shrimp 

scythe 

pork 

fetch 

struck 

shrill 

type 

sore 

strength 

stuff 

shrink 

price 

store 

twelfth 

swung 

splint 

quite 

torn 

shred 

thrum 

winch 

snipe 

yore 

vent 

trunk 

withe 

Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — The  farm  has  a barn.  Mark  the  star.  We  are 

In  the  dark.  Add  up  the  sum. 

The  egg  fell.  He  can  spell  well.  An  odd  doll.  Fix  the 

lint.  Dull  stuff. 

Hand  me  the  sled,  'i'he  frog  leaps. 

A soft  pulp.  Grist  for  the  mill. 

His  desk  is  best. 
A large  shark. 

The  helm  is  of  elm.  A west  wind. 
The  tide  ebbs.  The  lass  can  dance. 

Lift  the  latch. 

The  duke  sang 

a tune.  A bronze  clock.  Give  him  a quince.  We  had  a glimpse  of  the  droll  scroll. 
The  switch  broke.  Swathe  his  scalp.  Rinse  the  cup.  The  bridge  fell.  The  bone  made 
him  choke.  Quaff  from  the  glass.  A huge  crate.  Cut  the  rind.  A strange  change. 

These  themes.  Quench  the  fire.  A tract  of  land.  A thick  copse.  Delve  in  the  mire. 
An  old  manse.  Sketch  the  bridge.  He  broke  my  lens.  A ledge  of  rocks.  A match-box. 
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I made  him  wince.  The  quack  fell  in  the  ditch.  A gross  joke.  Snuff  the  wick.  Solve 
the  sum.  Stitch  the  frock.  Parse  the  line.  State  the  tense.  Shun  sloth.  Ope  the 
porch.  A bust  in  a niche.  Both  had  a bath. 

Snore  no  more.  The  thill  broke.  Quote  the  prose.  The  yolk  of  an  egg.  Take  a 
stroll.  In  script  type.  Plunge  in.  Whet  the  scythe.  His  clothes  shrink.  Bind  it  with 
a withe.*  He  is  shorn  of  his  strength.  A whiff  of  smoke.  Her  dress  is  torn  in  shreds. 
The  dose  made  her  doze.  Stop  the  winch.  Whiist  I live.  Loth  to  go.  A shrill  trump. 
Pat  kine.  A strict  judge.  Use  the  tube. 


CLASS  IV. 

1.  Words  in  which  a has  its  sound  as  In  fall;  also  words  in  which  au, 
aw,  and  o,  as  in  orb,  take  this  sound. 

2.  Words  in  which  ai,  ea,  ay,  and  aye  have  the  sound  of  long  a,  as  in 
fate. 

3.  Words  in  which  ai,  ay,  aye,  e,  ea,  and  ei  have  the  sound  of  a in  care. 

4.  Words  in  which  ea,  ee,  and  ie  have  the  sound  of  long  e,  as  in  he. 

5.  Words  in  which  ea  has  the  sound  of  short  e,  as  in  met. 

6.  Words  in  which  e (marked  e)  has  its  sound  as  in  her ; also  words  in 
which  ea,  i,  o,  u,  and  ou  have  practically  the  same  sound. 

7.  Words  in  which  ui  and  y have  the  sound  of  short  i,  as  in  hit;  also 
words  of  two  sjdlables  in  which  final  y,  ey,  or  «y,  unaccented  and  unmarked, 
have  this  sound  so  modified  as  to  be  nearly  that  of  short  i ; as,  ugly,  barley, 
plaguy,  &c. 

8.  Words  in  which  oa,  oe,  ow,  and  owe  have  the  sound  of  long  o,  as 
in  go. 

9.  Words  in  which  oi  has  its  sound  as  in  voice;  also  in  which  oy  is  its 
equivalent. 

10.  Words  in  which  ou  has  its  sound  as  in  out;  also  in  which  ow  is  its 
equivalent. 

11.  Words  in  which  the  long  sound  of  i,  as  in  fine,  is  represented  by  ie, 
also  by  y final,  in  a word  or  syllable. 

12.  Words  of  two  or  more  syllables  in  which  the  division  into  syllables 
is  made  by  the  hyphen,  or,  when  both  division  and  stress  are  to  be  indi- 
cated, simply  by  the  mark  of  accent ; as,  de-wi^,  ba'by. 

***  When  one  letter  of  an  improper  diphthong,  or  of  a triphthong,  is 
marked,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  representing  the  sound  of  the  combination,  and 
the  letter  or  letters  not  marked  are  to  be  regarded  as  silent  \ as,  dhi,  beat. 


Lesson  39. 


m 

md 

uream 

beef 

brief 

uall 

aim 

deal 

cheek 

chief 

gall 

braid 

each 

eel 

fiend 

* The  th  in  with  is  vocal,  as  in  breathe  ; in  withe  it  is  aspirate,  as  in  froth. 


WOEDS  OF  ONE  AND  TWO  SYLLABLES. 
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hail 

brain 

heat 

feel 

grief 

small 

chain 

neat 

feet 

niece 

squall 

fail 

read 

sleep 

yield 

Lesson  40. 

bald 

faith 

bead 

bleed 

field 

false 

flail 

beak 

breed 

grieve 

halt 

frail 

beam 

breeze 

liege 

malt 

jail^ 

bean 

cheese 

piece 

salt 

maim 

beast 

creed 

shield 

seald 

paint 

bleach 

creep 

thief 

Lesson  41. 

ba' by- 

stall 

deed 

maid 

bleak 

ha'  zy 

wall 

deem 

paid 

bleat 

la'dy 

waltz 

deep 

praise 

breach 

na'  vy 
ra'  cy 

want 

fee 

quail 

breathe 

warm 

fleece 

quaint 

cease 

shad'  y 

warmth 

fleet 

raise 

cheap 

Lesson  42. 

€lay 

dwarf 

fief 

free 

fierce 

day 

quart 

priest 

glee 

pierce 

dray 

sward 

shriek 

green 

tierce 

fray 

swarm 

siege 

greet 

keep 

gay 

swart 

thieve 

keel 

lees 

gray 

thwart 

wield 

keen 

meek 

Lesson  43. 

i'  cy 

bak'  er 

cheat 

jay 

bSrn 

i'  vy 

ca'  per 

clean 

pay 

fork 

shi'  ny 

mak'er 

cleave 

play 

lord 

ti'  dy 

pa'  per 

cleat 

ray 

nor 

ti'  11  y 

ta'  per 

crease 

pray 

north 

wi'  ly 

wa'  fer 

dream 

say 

orb 

28 
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Lesson  44. 

east 

SPELLER. 

cord 

slay 

ho'lj 

reef 

eaves 

cork 

spray 

on'  ly 

reek 

fleam 

corn 

stay 

po'  ny 

reel 

freak 

form 

stray 

smok'  y 

screech 

gleam 

short 

sway 

ston'  y 

screen 

glean 

torch 

tray 

doe 

plea 

Lesson  45. 
cheer 

ear 

W dy 

foe 

plead 

jeer 

hear 

f if'  ty 

goes 

please 

leer 

beard 

la'  zy 

hoe 

reach 

queer 

fear 

ea'  sy 

toe 

preach 

sneer 

near 

ro'  sy 

woe 

ream 

steer 

rear 

fun'  ny 

seed 

heal 

Lesson  46. 
boat 

cl'  der 

blow 

seek 

lead 

bloat 

div'  er 

bowl 

seethe 

leaves 

boast 

pip'  er 

crow 

sheen 

leap 

cloak 

rid'  er 

flow 

sheep 

lease 

coach 

ti'  ger 

grow 

sheet 

leash 

coal 

vi'  per 

owe 

bread 

war 

Lesson  47. 
cause 

awl 

squeeze 

breadth 

ward 

clause 

bawl 

steed 

breast 

warn 

daub 

brawl 

steep 

breath 

warp 

fault 

claw 

teeth 

cleanse 

wart 

fraud 

crawl 

throe 

dead 

wharf 

gauze 

dawn 

weed 

sleek 

scream 

Lesson  48. 
croak 

drap'  er 

fe'  ver 

sleet 

seat 

coat 

quak'  er 

le'  ver 

sleeve 

sheaf 

coax 

shak'  er 

drov'  er 

sneeze 

sheath 

float 

trad'  er 

do'  ver 
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speech 

sheathe 

foal 

wa'  ger 

gro'  cer 

speed 

sheaves 

foam 

Lesson  49. 

wa'  ver 

so'  her 

least 

low 

goad 

hoarse 

bar'  ber 

leave 

mow 

goal 

oar 

carv'  er 

pea 

show 

goat 

roar 

gar'  ner 

peach 

slow 

load 

loathe 

far'  ther 

speak 

throw 

loaf 

Lesson  50. 

moan 

ar'  my 

tea 

oak 

ha'  15 

h^ul 

die 

teach 

oath 

sa'  go 

laud 

fie 

team 

oats 

he'  ro 

paunch* 

lie 

tease 

road 

ne'  gro 

pause 

pie 

veal 

soap 

ve'  to 

sauce 

tie 

yeast 

throat 

ze'  ro 

Lesson  51. 

vault 

vie 

creek 

dSath 

^ir 

bear 

sp^wn 

geese 

deaf 

hair 

tear 

sprawl 

queen 

dread 

chair 

there 

squaw 

reeve 

dreamt 

lair 

their 

straw 

street 

head 

fair 

wear 

thaw 

sweet 

health 

stair 

Lesson  52. 

where 

yawn 

m8ant 

squeal 

pry 

cries 

err 

realm 

streak 

spry 

dries 

fern 

spread 

stream 

fry 

flies 

germ 

stead 

mean 

why 

plies 

merge 

stealth 

weave 

try 

skies 

nerve 

sweat 

wheat 

thy 

Lesson  53. 

tries 

perch 

Avoid  the  tendency  to  pervert  first,  thirst,  purse,  &c.,  into  fust,  pus,  &o. 

birch 

word 

pert 

earn 

bliir 

chirp 

work 

serve 

earth 

blurt 

BO 

SAEGENT’S 
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d'irge 

world 

sperm 

dearth 

burn 

dirt 

worm 

stern 

learn 

burst 

first 

worse 

swerve 

heard 

eurse 

thirst 

worth 

term 

hearse 

durst 

saint 

draw 

Lesson  54. 
break 

thread 

terse 

snail 

drawl 

great 

threat 

verse 

rail 

fawn 

steak 

tread 

were 

trail 

flaw 

taint 

wealth 

pearl 

train 

hawk 

trait 

elerk 

search 

sprain 

law 

wait 

verb 

yearn 

flirt 

€ry 

Lesson  55. 
el  aim 

seal 

sail 

shirt 

dry 

drain 

squeak 

twain 

skirt 

fly 

gain 

treat 

waif 

sir 

shy 

grain 

tweak 

maul 

stir 

sky 

nail 

weal 

yawl 

third 

sly 

stain 

zeal 

firm 

The  compound  sound  oi,  £ 

Lesson  56. 

IS  in  oil,  and  its  equivalent  oy,  should  not  he 

perverted  into  long  i.  The  sound  is  properly  compounded  of  that  of  o in 

orb  and  i in 

oil 

Ul. 

€oif 

boy 

0'  ver 

hand'  y 

point 

€oil 

€oy 

pok'  er 
rov'  er 

mad'  ly 

poise 

doit 

eloy 

ral'  ly 

quoit 

foil 

joy 

sto'  ker 

sand'  y 

roil 

foist 

toy 

to'  per 

tal'  ly 

soil 

groin 

troy 

vot'  er 

tan'  sy 

hM  ly 

bgr  ly 

Lesson  57. 
l^wn 

cit'y 

luck'  y 

ban'  dy 

jel'  h 

pawn 

dit'  ty 

lust'  y 

ean'  dy 

pen'  ny 

raw 

pig'  my 

pup'  py 
put'  ty 

dal'  1/ 

pet'  ty 

saw 

pit'y 
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hSp'  py 

rgad'  y 

scrawl 

stil'  ly 

rud'  dy 

sal'  ly 

stead'  y 

shawl 

Lesson  58. 

wit'  ty 

sun'  ny 

boil 

dm'  ner 

but'  ter 

horn 

dirk 

broil 

lit'  ter 

gut'  ter 

gorge 

mirth 

eoin 

liv'  er 

rud'  der 

gorse 

smirk 

spoil 

quiv'  er 

shut'  ter 

horse 

smirch 

toil 

riV  er 

sum'  mer 

morn 

squirt 

void 

shiv'  er 

ud'  der 
Lesson  59. 

scorch 

whirl 

hoist 

church 

pep'  per 

sil'  ver 

blear 

joint 

churl 

spell'  er 

sim'  mer 

drear 

joist 

churn 

tell'  er 

sim'  per 

shear 

loin 

curd 

tern'  per 

spin'  ster 

shears 

moil 

curl 

ves'  per 

wins'  ker 

smear 

noise 

curve 

wel'  ter 
Lesson  60. 

wins'  per 

spear 

Sd'  der 

b6r'  der 

blown 

Sn'  try 

clSv'  er 

am'  ber 

cor'  ner 

flown 

fren'  zy 

el'  der 

ban'  ner 

dor'  mer 

growth 

fresh'  ly 

en'  ter 

ean'  cer 

for'  mer 

stow 

gen'  try 

fen'  der 

ham'  mer 

or'  der 

row 

■ pel'  try 
sen'  try 

gen' der 

tan'  ner 

scorn' er 

trow 

ten'  der 

Lesson  61. 

The  componnd  sound  ou  as  in  OMWce,  or  its  equivalent  ow  (both  unmarked 
in  this  work)  is  often  perverted  by  the  illiterate  into  eeoM,  as  if  pound  were 
peeound.  The.  initial  element  of  the  sound  is  that  of  a in  far  (though  some 
say  it  is  the  sound  of  o in  orb)  ; and  its  final  element  is  the  sound  either 
of  long  00  in  food  or  of  short  oo  in  foot. 


cloud 

fowl 

ground 

brown 

thou 

foul 

bow 

grouse 

frown 

south 

fount 

brow 

lounge 

how 

sour 

gout 

clown 

mount 

howl 

snout 
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hound 

gown 

mouth 

seowl 

souse 

mouse 

mow 

ounce 

sow 

vouch 

Lesson 

62. 

seSrn 

fa'  vor 

bod'y 

noun 

erowd 

stork 

fla'  vor 

eop'y 

oust 

erown 

storm 

la'  bor 

for  ly 

pouch 

drown 

thorn 

sa'  vor 

lob'  by 

pounce 

drowse 

gone  * 

va'  por 

loft'  y 

pout 

prowl 

broad 

d5'  nor 

pop'  py 

seour 

seow 

Lesson 

63. 

a'  bly 

biad'  der 

pound 

erypt 

af ' ter 

brave'  ly 

chap'  ter 

spout 

lynx 

dan'  cer 

era'  zy 
ma'  zy 

elam'  ber 

spouse 

myth 

fast'  er 

seat'  ter 

sprout 

build 

mas'  ter 

pas'  try 

shat'  ter 

stout 

built 

plas'  ter 
raft'  er 

state'  ly 

smat'  ter 

trout 

guilt 

Lesson 

64. 

eSr'  ry 

seout 

down 

bar'  ley 

lim'  ner 

mar'  ry 

shout 

now 

pars'  ley 

pitch'  er 

f6r'  ry 

shroud 

owl 

mot'  ley 

prim'  er 

mer'  ry 

slouch 

prow 

tiir'  key 

rich'  er 

sor'  ry 

sound 

town 

whim'  sey 

tim'  ber 

liur'  ry 

douse 

vow 

pla'  guy 

with'  er 

Lesson 

65. 

elus'  ter 

Se'  tor 

hil'  ly 

ebp'  per 

bounce 

gun'  ner 

eap  tor 

fii'iy 

of'  for 

drouth 

mus'  ter 

fae'  tor 

ink'  y 

poth'  er 

flounce 

run'  ner 

val'  or 

lil'y 

pon'  der 

flour 

up'  per 

rig'  or 

sir  ly 

prop'  er 

flout 

ut’  ter 

vig'  or 

tip'  sy 

rob'  ber 

gouge 
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Lesson  66. 


ctn'  der 

ebl'  lar 

pow'  er 

boiin'  ty 

bea'  ver 

in'  ner 

dol'  lar 

bow'  er 

cloud'  y 

lead'  er 

sin'  ner 

pop'  lar 

dow'  er 

■count'  y 

preach' er 

slip'  per 

cel'  lar 

flow'  er 

count'  er 

read'  er 

tin'  der 

pil'  lar 

show'  er 

foun'  der 

speak'  er 

win'  ter 

vul'  gar 

tow'  er 
Lesson  67. 

floun'  der 

teach'  er 

clSm'  or 

grea'  sy 

pow'  der 
eow'  er 

ma' jor 

surf 

par'  lor 

slea'  zy 

ra'  zor 

spurn 

miir'  der 

treat'  y 

fowl'  er 

sail'  or 

surge 

rub'  ber 

beak'  er 

low'  er 

tail'  or 

turf 

sup'  per 

ea'  ger 

dow'  ry 

trai'  tor 

turn 

ybn'  der 

stream'  er 

drow'  sy 

mi'  nor 

urge 

Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — Stony  soil.  A smoky  house.  The  eaves  screen 
us.  An  easy  pony.  A tray  of  bread.  Shaathe  the  fleam.  A ream  of  paper.  I dreamt 
she  was  deaf.  My  niece  owes  the  grocer  for  cheese.  Broil  the  steak.  Please  lift  the 
lever.  The  field  yields  well.  Their  shields  were  pierced.  There  were  thieves  in  the 
town.  Plaster  fell  from  the  rafter. 

A broad  street.  The  lily  withers.  A brief  speech.  Churn  the  butter  Hoist  the 
joist.  A loin  of  veal.  Nail  the  cleat.  Hoe  up  the  weeds.  She  tears  her  flounce.  A 
sleek  mouse.  A drowsy  sentry.  Bleach  and  cleanse  my  clothes.  She  roils  the  tea. 
His  guilt  is  plain.  Taste  the  pastry.  First  quench  your  thirst.  She  goes  in  my  stead. 

Search  for  pearls.  A.11  have  gone.  Drop  those  shears.  I heard  he  was  hoarse.  A 
shady  grove.  Sour  flour.  The  flower  blooms.  I loathe  a liar.  Why  crease  the  leaf? 
They  lounge  in  the  entry.  He  scowls  and  frowns.  The  boiler  burst.  She  earnt  a dollar. 
Woe  to  the  spoiler.  Build  with  skill.  Pull  out  the  trout.  Stir  the  yeast.  A greasy 
collar.  Pay  at  the  counter. 

This  cloth  is  sleazy.  Fill  the  beaker.  Clouds  lower.  The  surge  swells.  The  pillars 
of  the  cellar  broke.  Beavers  work  well.  Give  her  a copy  of  the  ditty.  The  clown 
pouts.  A tiny  bird.  Shear  his  beard  and  whiskers.  Scatter  the  seed.  A swarm  of 
bees.  He  thwarts  my  plans.  The  siege  ends.  The  priest  chides  the  fierce  thief  A 
tierce  of  rice.  Gray  hairs.  Which  is  worse  ? The  maid  made  a gown.  Beware  where 
you  wear  my  hat  The  plaguy  turkey  got  in  the  parsley-bed. 


CLASS  V. 

In  this  Class  words  are  introduced  in  which  the  regular  long  and  short 
vowel-sounds  are  slightly  modified  in  unaccented  syllables.  This  modification 
is  indicated  by  placing  the  mark  under  instead  of  over  the  letter. 

2* 
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For  instance,  in  cabbage,^  vintage,  &c.,  long  a is  so  modified  by  the  absence 
of  stress  as  to  assume  a sound  which  some  contend  is  that  of  short  i or  e. 
And  so  in  captain,  mountain,  &c.  This  sound  is  here  indicated  by  placing  the 
makron  under  the  a.  (See  Introduction.) 

In  frequent,  imminent,  &c.,  the  e of  the  last  syllable  is  organically  the 
regular  short  e;  but  its  accentual  modification  is  indicated  by  placing  the 
breve  under  the  letter. 

In  unaccented  initial  syllables,  as  in  abate,  enlist,  event,  oppose,  behest,  &c., 
the  subjected  mark  is  used  chiefly  when  the  quality  (not  the  quantity)  of  the 
vowel  sound  is  modified.  When  the  quality  is  unaltered  the  regular  mark  is 
given,  as  in  Walker  and  the  best  English  orthoepists. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  abridgment  of  the  quantity  of  a vowel 
sound  is  properly  shown  in  the  placing  of  the  accentual  mark,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  the  regular  long  or  short  mark  should  be  altered  to 
show  what  the  accent  already  provides  for. 


Lesson  68. 


ce'  dar 

d5e'  tor 

go'ry 

bri'  er 

ban'  ter 

fri'  ar 

proe'  tor 

glo'  ry 

eri'  er 

ean'  ter 

po'  lar 

ten'  or 

to'ry 

driv'  er 

gath'  er 

so'  lar 

ree'  tor 

sto'  ry 

fli'  er 

lath'  er 

vie'  ar 

vie'  tor 

h6ar'  y 

pri'  91’ 

rath'  er 

Lesson  69. 

im-pel' 

Sn'  vil 

ero'  eus 

fbs'  sil 

eab'  in 

in-fleet 

len'  til 

fo'  eus 

frol'  ie 

eav'  il 

im-pend 

ten'  dril 

bo'  nus 

go  s'  sip 

mat'  in 

in-dent 

per'  il 

lo'  tus 

rob'  in 

rap'  id 

in-tend 

nos'  tril 

cSn'  siis 

sol'  id 

sat'  in 

in-stSad 

ton'  sil 

ciV  eus 

top'  ie 

vap'  id 

Lesson  70. 

ae-cSpt' 

ba'  sis 

5f-fend' 

ered'  it 

at'  tie 

af-feet 

da'  is 

op-press 

ed'  it 

fab'  rie 

al-lege 

gra'  tis 

ob-serve 

mer'  it 

mas'  tie 

ap-pend 

erl'  sis 

ob-tain 

rS,b'  bit 

pan'  ie 

at-tend 

fi'  nis 

ob-struet 

lim'  it 

plas'  tie 

ar-rest 

i'  ris 

oe-eult 

spir'  it 

traf ' fie 
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Lesson  71. 

In  nnaccented  syllables  ending  in  dw  (as  in  fellow,  window)  do  not  pervert 
the  sound  of  long  o (represented  by  ow)  into  er. 


bsr  low 

civ'  il 

ar'  row 

fsr  low 

eiir 

fel'  low 

liv'  id 

liar'  row 

hal'  low 

furl 

mel'  low 

mim'  ie 

mar'  row 

sal'  low 

hurl 

yel'  low 
fol'  low 

tim'  id 

nar'  row 

shal'  low 

hurt 

vie'  tim 

spar'  row 

shad'  ow 

lurk 

hoi'  low 

vis'  it 

bbr'  row 
Lesson  72. 

tal'  low 

nurse 

tg-iiTte' 

elum'  sy 

sSv'  in 

fan'  cy 

bSb'  bin 

im-bibe 

stud'  y 

spav'  in 

pan'  try 

bod'  kin 

iii-eline 

sill'  try 

res'  in 

en'  vy 

eof  fin 

in-cite 

clier'  ry 

wel'  kin 

fel'  ly 

gob'  lin 

iii-vite 

safe'  ty 

miif'  fin 

din'  gy 

ros'  in 

im-ply 

siir'  ly 

mils'  lin 
Lesson  73. 

stin'  gy 

toe'  sin 

Sii'  tie 

ig-nore' 

d6r'  mant 

bS,n'  dit 

cyn'  ie 

frail'  tie 

im-plore 

form'  al 

hab'  it 

lyr'  ie 

mag  ie 

im-port 

mor'  bid 

lat'  in 

mys'  tie 

nap'  kin 

im-pose 

or'  bit 

max'  im 

myth'  ie 

ran'  cid 

in-ert 

sor'  did 

sblf  ish 

eom'  ie 

val'  id 

in-firm 

tor'  pid 
Lesson  74. 

jave'  lin 

eol'  ie 

bur'  row 

bSn'  fsh 

im-pale' 

dan'  ger 

art'  ist 

fur'  row 

bran'  dish 

in-flate 

man'  ger 

bap'  tist 

s5r'  row 

fain'  ish 

in-hale 

ran'  ger 
stran'  ger 

de'  ist 

bif  low 

lav'  ish 

in-nate 

the'  ist 

pil'  low 

van'  ish 

in-sane 

cham'  ber 

den'  tist 

wid'  ow 

par'  ish 

in-vade 
Lesson  75. 

game'  ster 

flo'  rist 

ae'  rid 

are'  tie 

fer'vid 

Sr  um 

flee'  cy 

ean'  did 

bp'  tie 

tiir'  bid 

al'  bum 

que'  ry 
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psr  lid 
gel'  id 
splen'  did 
tep'  id 

eav'  ern 
Ian'  tern 
pat'  tern 
tav'  ern 
cis'  tern 
m5d'  ern 

blan'  dish 
child'  ish 
fur'  nish 
fur'  bish 
rSl'  ish 
rub'  bish 

ad-vIce' 

as-cribe 

ap-prise 

ap-praise 

ad-vance 

en-hance 

fif  bert 
hal'  herd 
ice'  berg 
o'  vert 
pSs'  tern 
slat'  tern 


crit'  1C 
nl'  trie 
seSn'  ic 
sto'  ic 

gn-join 

en-joj 

em-bbss 

en-S,ct 

ex-tol 

ex-pl6re 

pig'  gin 
pip'  kin 
bus'  kin 
pump'  kin 
mar'  gin 
ver'  min 

ad-vert' 

as-perse 

as-sert 

af-firm 

at-tract 

ad-jiist 

bi'  pbd 
bi'  valve 
cli'  max 
con'  trite 
bx'  ile 
fe'  line 


tiir'  gid 
tur'  nip 
fiac*  cid 
turn'  bril 

Lesson  76. 

tar'  nisli 
var'  nish 
bur'  nish 
churl'  ish 
fin'  ish 
skit'  tish 

Lesson  77. 
her'  yl 
dae'  tyl 
sib'  yl 
civ'  ic 
gar'  lie 
ep'  ic 


Lesson  79. 

co-erce' 

dis-perse 

ex-pert 

per-verse 

sub-merge 

sub-vert 


fo'  rum 
ful'  crum 
nos'  trum 
ros'  trum 

ax'  is 
glbt'  tis 
mar'  quis 
8r'  ris 
ten'  nis 
trel'  lis 

out'  fit 
ciil'  prit 
sum'  mit 
lim'  pid 
pil'  grim 
trbp'  ic 


blem'  ish 
cher'  ish 
per'  ish 
pub'  lish 
pun'  ish 
van'  quish 


quin'  sy 
drop'  sy 
mum'  my 
ves'  try 

ab-siird' 

dis-burse 

dis-turb 

in-cur 

in-urn 

6c-cur 

ad-mit' 

as-sist 

bn-list 

in-sist 

iin-til 

un-less 

purse 

purr 

purge 

scurf 

slur 

spur 

ap-peal' 

ap-pease 

ad-here 

^iis-tere 

au-gust 

survive 


Lesson  78, 

ex-plain' 

em-brace 

en-gage 

es-trange 

ef-face 

em-bark 


quo'  rum 
dak'  um 
da'  turn 
liis'  trum 
spec'  trum 
vel'  lum 
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Lesson  80. 

Do  not  clip  the  sound  of  ng  in  unaccented  syllables. 


§,wn'  iDg 
lodg'  iiig 
gos'  ling 
stock'  ing 
radrn'  ing 
mean'  ing 

pot'  iish 
sub'  lirbs 
tiir'  moil 
fur'  Ibng 
mur'  miir 
sur'  n^e 

scab'  bard 
nig'  gard 
wind'  ward 
ciis'  tard 
slug'  gard 
way' ward 

de-scrlbe' 

pre-side 

de-spise 

re-cite 

re-eline 

re-vive 

a-llve' 

ca-nine 


ad'  verb 
prov'  erb 
■eom'merce 
di'  vers 
di'  verse 
learn'  ing 

im-pede' 

im-peacli 

im-pair 

in-sert 

in-fraet 

mis-hap 

al-low' 

an-n  ounce 

as-tound 

6n-dow 

es-pouse 

ex-pound 

pro-vide' 

po-lite 

o-blige 

be-hind 

de-fine 

re-vile 

fra'  grant 
va'  cant 


cler'  gy 
mer'  cy 
mer'  cer 
her'  mit 
mer'  maid 
ster'  ling 

Lesson  81. 
Sc-count' 
ad-join 
ac-cede 
al-ly 

ap-proach 

siir-prise 

Lesson  82. 
ap-point' 
an-noy 
6m-broil 
ex-ploit 
sub-join 
piir-loin 

Lesson  83. 
de-cTde' 
de-ride 
de-file 
de-prive 
de-rive 
re-mind 

Lesson  84. 
das'  tard 
do'  tard 


en-tire' 

ex-pi  re 

ex-act 

ex-pose 

ex-tSnd 

ex-t8rt 

Sb-stain' 

as-sail 

at-tain 

ex-claim 

dis-dain 

up-braid 

Sc-quire' 

ad-mire 

at-tire 

as-pire 

es-quire 

ill-spire 

de-sire' 

re-spire 

re-tire 

be-sTde 

be-tide 

re-side 

eap'  stan 
hu'  man 


biirg'  lar 
fur'  ther 
murk'  y 
nurs'  ling 
pur'  port 
purs'  er 

Sp-peai’' 

gn-dear 

sin-cere 

gx-cept 

ex-press 

ex-pense 

fi'  iiTte 
like' wise 
car'  mine 
pas'  time 
ggn'  tile 
sat'  ire 

de-mlse' 

de-vise 

re- vise 

pre-cise 

pre-mise 

re-pine 

dis'  tant 
in'  stant 
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a-lTke' 

ped'  ant 

hSg'  gard 

dr'  gan 
pa'  gan 

Sx'  tant 

sa-liiie 

pen'  nant 

liaz'  ard 

pi?  ant 

a-bide 

sex'  tant 

mus'  tard 

sul'  tan 

rem'  nant 

a-side 

ten'  ant 

6r'  chard 
Lesson  85. 

tiir'  ban 

va'  grant 

ar'  bor 

eob'  wSb 

er'  ror 

bri'  dal 

fa'  tal 

ar'  dor 

eom'  plex 

ter'  ror 

fi'  nal 

lo'  eal 

«Sii'  dor 

eom'  rMe 

hbr'  ror 

ri'  val 

med'  al 

fer'  vor 

joe'  ilnd 
sol'  der 

liar'  bor 

dis'  mal 

na'  sal 

s€ulp'  tor 

tre'  mor 

fis'  eal 

na'  val 

sue'  eor 

flor'  id 

tSr'  por 
Lesson  86. 

rib'  aid 

ras'  eal 

Long  a in  unaccented  syllables  is  by  some  made  to  bear  the  sound  of  short 
i;  by  others,  of  short  e;  as  in  cabbage,  vintage,  mountain.,  &lc.  We  indicate 
this  sound  by  putting  the  long  mark  under  the  letter.  See  p.  12,  § 26. 


ad  age 

im'  age 

ebt'  tage 

ear'  nage 

el?  mate 

bag' gage 

pil'  lage 

for'  age 

gar'  bage 

pi'  rate 

darn'  age 

til'  lage 

mes'  sage 

libs'  tage 

pr?  vate 

rav'  age 

vil'  lage 

or'  ange 
post'  age 

man'  age 

frig'  ate 

sav'  age 

vis'  age 

suf'  frage 

prel'  ate 

Lesson  87. 

eSp'  tain 

ae-quif 

dis-tmet' 

bl-lipse' 

a-dore' 

chap' lain 

af-fliet 

in-fliet 

ex-ist 

b e-fore 

chief'  tain 

eon-vince 

in-fringe 

ex-tihet 

de-plore 

eur'  tain 

de-piet 

e-elipse 

fdr-bid 

pa-trol 

fount' ain 

de-sist 

e-quip 

for-give 

pa-role 

vil'  lain 

dis-miss 

e-vince 

pro-lix 

eon-trol 

Lesson  88 

fur'  nace 

St'las 

dr  a'  ma 

Stan'  za 

irbel 

sur'  face 

bal'  last 

ga'la 

ex'  tra 

1?  l)el 

pur'  chase 

har'  ass 

la'  va 

mar?  na 

chiip'  el 

pref  ace 

bl'  as 

ebm'  ma 

qu5'  ta 

chat'  tel 

men'  ace 

fra'  eas 

dog'  ma 

stig'  ma 

flan'  11  el 

ter'  race 

tres'  pass 

so' da 

vil'  la 

grav'  el 

WORDS  OF  TWO  SYLLABLES. 
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Lesson  89. 

W bess 

Snd'  less 

bah'  quet 

gib'  bet 

St'  om 

ao'  tress 

reck'  less 

blah'  ket 

lin'  net 

ran'  som 

liap'  less 

ill'  ness 

brack'  et 

skil'  let 

sel'  dom 

sad'  ness 

list'  less 

cam'  let 

tick'  et 

veil'  om 

e'  gress 

kind'  ness 

hatcli'  et 

tip'  pet 

bios'  som 

wit'  ness 

mean'  ness 

1 rack'et 

trihk'  et 

symp'  tom 

Lesson  90. 

due'  tile 

dgs'  tine 

ail'  spice 

Sc'  tive 

flSg'  on 

fer'  tile 

en'  gine 

b5d'  ice 

cap'  tive 

gal'  Ion 

serv'  ile 

film'  ine 

1st'  tice 

fest'  ive 

tal'  on 

flex'  ile 

jas'  mine 

mal'  ice 

rest'  ive 

wag'  on 

mis'  sile 

dbc'  trine 

cSr'  nice 

mo'  tive 

mel'  on 

bos'  tile 

er'  mine 

crev'  ice 

vo'  tive 

pen'  non 

' 

Lesson  91. 

dark'  some 

car'  bon 

Sb'  bot 

be-neath' 

be-reave' 

loath'  some  de'  mon 

bal'  lot 

be-queath 

re-peal 

lone'  some 

drag'  on 

fag'  ot 

de-cease 

re-peat 

tire'  some 

gb'  on 

mag'  got 

de-feat 

re-treat 

wel'  €ome 

fel'  on 

pi'  lot 

de-mean 

re-veal 

Lesson  92. 

The  e of  the  unaccented  syllable  in  the  following  words  might  not  improp- 

erly have  the  regular  short  mark;  but,  in  rapid  titterance,  the  quality  of  the 

sound  is  somewhat  modified  and  may  be  indicated  by  the  breve  under  the 

letter. 

ab'  sence 

Sd'  vent 

an'  them 

ha'  tred 

bSr'  ren 

gs'  sence 

frag'  ment  8m'  blem 

hull'  dred 

chick'  en 

pres'  ence 

tal'  ent 

i'  tern 

km'  dred 

kitch'  en 

seir  tence 

la'  tent 

po'  em 

na'  ked 

mit'  ten 

scl'  ence 

co'  gent 

prob'  lem 

wick  ed 

sud'  den 

si'  lence 

po'  tent 

sa'  chem 

print'  ed 

sul'  len 

Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises  — A civil  driver.  Perils  impend.  Observe  that 
fellow.  A solid  anvil.  The  tocsin  sounded.  Inhale  the  ether.  Disburse  the  funds.  A 
churlish  cynic.  Ignite  the  coal  instead  of  the  wood.  Muffins  for  tea.  A lyric  poem. 
Respect  the  hoary  hairs.  The  felly  of  a wheel.  A pillow  lay  on  the  pillar.  An  absurd 
pattern. 
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A skittish  horse.  An  expert  gamester.  Burglars  infest  the  suburbs.  A murky  cloud. 
Divers  persons  went  diverse  ways,  Bleddle  not  with  her  medal.  Admire  my  orchard. 
The  major  has  courage.  Oranges  and  cabbages.  They  damaged  the  baggage.  A bridal 
party.  Describe  the  frigate. 

A famous  prelate.  Latent  heat.  Fill  the  skillet.  Tie  her  flannel  tippet.  Ballast  the 
ship.  Love  science.  Keep  silence.  A motive  power.  A nasal  twang.  A festive  scene. 
Stop  up  the  crevice.  A hostile  missile  was  sent  from  the  engine. 

She  appears  sincere.  A fertile  field.  An  ermine  cloak.  Ebon  darkness.  Kindred 
spirits.  His  hand  is  callous.  He  had  a cutlass  and  a javelin.  He  means  to  purchase 
a palace.  Witness  the  fracas.  Welcome  and  farewell.  A cogent  sentence.  The  captain 
drew  the  curtain.  Solve  this  problem.  The  patrol  broke  his  parole.  Control  your 
anger. 


CLASS  VI. 

This  Class  includes  words  in  which  the  following  sounds  occur  or  are  repre- 
sented by  equivalents: 

A in  far,  by  au,  ea,  e,  ua- 

Long  a,  as  in  fate,  by  au,  ei,  ey.  Other  words  of  this  group  will  be  found 
under  “ Words  sounded  alike.” 

A in  fall  by  ou  or  oagh,  as  in  bought,  cough. 

Long  o,  as  in  go,  by  on,  oo,  eo. 

Short  o,  as  in  got,  by  a,  as  in  swan,  was,  &c. 

Long  i,  as  in  fine,  by  ei,  «i,  wy,  ye,  eye. 

Short  oo,  as  in  booh,  by  o,  ou,  u. 

Long  oo,  as  in  cool,  by  o,  oe,  ou ; also  by  u,  ew,  eu,  ue,  ui,  when  these 
come  after  r in  the  same  syllable. 

Short  u,  as  in  tub,  by  o,  oe,  oo,  on. 

Long  diphthongal  u,  as  in  mute,  by  eu,  eau,  ew,  ieu,  iew,  ue. 

This  Class  also  includes  words  in  tvhich  e is  silent  in  an  unaccented  sylla- 
ble after  the  consonant  combinations  bi,  cl,  dl,  fl,  gl,  kl,  p!,  ti,  zl;  where 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  after  br,  cr,  gr,  chr,  and  tr  is  tranposed ; also  in 
which  e or  i before  1 or  n,  and  o before  n,  in  unaccented  syllables,  is  un- 
sounded. 

Words  in  which  gb  has  the  sound  of  f;  and  words  in  which  g,  gh,  and  I 
are  not  sounded;  as  in  reign,  weigh,  walk,  &c. 


Lesson  93. 

The  ea  of  henrh'en  (hai-^n)  and  the  first  e of  ser'geant  have  the  sound  of  a 
in  far.  In  laugh  and  draught,  gh  has  the  sound  of  f. 


aunt 

haunt 

vaunt* 

heart 

jaun'  dice 

craunch 

haunch 

guard 

hearth 

laun'  dress 

daunt 

launch 

draught 

heark'  en 

saun'  ter 

flaunt 

jaunt 

laugh 

heart'  y 

Taunt'  on 

gaunt 

taunt 

staunch  or 

stanch 

ser'  geant 

WORDS  OF  ONE  AND  TWO  SYLLABLES. 
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Lesson  94. 

In  which  au,  ei,  eigh,  ey,  have  the  sound  of  long  a in  fate;  and  g and  gh 


are  silent. 

dei^n 

eig'/it 

nei^^-Zi 

hei'  noiis 

€on~vey' 

reig’ii 

freig-At 

slei^/i 

neijg/i'  bor 

6-bey 

rein 

wei^/it 

gauge 

ey'rj 

in-vei"-/^ 

skein 

feint 

veil 

they 

siir-vey 

Lesson  95. 


In  which  gh  is  unsounded.  Height  is  sometimes  spelled  hight,  though  height 
is  now  the  preferred  spelling  even  in  Webster’s  Dictionaries.  Do  not  give  to 
guide^  &c.  a sound  as  if  long  e or  short  i preceded  the  sound  of  long  i. 


blT^/zt 

iTg^At 

sTgA 

guide 

liu'  mid 

brig*At 

mig-At 

thigA 

guile 

mu'  sic 

%/it 

ni^A 

tigAt 

guise 

stu'  pid 

flig-At 

nig-At 

lieTgAt 

buy 

tu'  lip 

frio-At 

pli^At 

sleigAt 

eye 

tu'  mid 

hig-A 

rig-At 

ei'  der 

rye 

u'  nit 

Lesson  96. 

Including  words  of  one  syllable  in  which  1 is  silent;  also  in  which  augh  has 

the  sound  of  a in  fall,  gh  being  silent. 

£:t/k 

au^At 

^u'  burn 

all'  spice 

g^u'  dy 

cha/k 

eaugAt 

au  dit 

al'  der 

sau'  cy 

ta/k 

fraugAt 

au'  thor 

al'  ter 

fau'  cet 

sta/k 

naugAt 

eau'  €us 

al'  most 

pan'  per 

waZk 

taugAt 

eaus'  tic 

al'  so 

sail'  cer 

Lesson  97. 

In  calker,  talker,  falcon,  the  1 i 

is  unsounded. 

far  ter 

bal'  sam 

qu^r  ter 

Sp-pair 

ca/k'  er 

ha!  ter 

al'  ways 

swar  thy 

ex-alt 

ta/k'  er 

pal'  ter 

wa'  ter 

ward  r5be 

in-stall 

fa/'  con 

pal'  sy 

jack'  al 

war'  fare 

re-call 

bur'  der 

pal'  try 

€0'  b^lt 

cal'  dron 

with-al 

for  mer 
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Lesson  98. 


In  bought,  &c.,  gh  is  silent;  in  cough,  trough,  gh  has  the  sound  of  f. 


bSug’/it 

c6iigh* 

four 

court 

poul'  tice 

broug/it 

trough 

bourn 

door 

pouf  try 

fou^/it 

caw 

course 

floor 

shoul'  der 

OU^/it 

brawn 

gourd 

brooch 

smoul'  der 

SOUg*/it 

maw 

mourn 

soul 

yeo'  man 

Lesson 

99. 

In  yacht  (pronounced  y6t)  ch  is  unsounded. 

chaps 

squash 

swan 

wan 

wish 

quash 

squat 

swap 

wand 

wasp 

squab 

swab 

swath 

was 

watch 

squad 

swamp 

wad 

wast 

yacAt 

Lesson 

100. 

book 

hood 

wood 

push 

wolf  (do) 

brook 

hook 

wool 

puss 

worn'  an 

cook 

look 

biill 

put 

biish'  el 

crook 

shook 

bush 

couZd 

bul'  let 

foot 

stood 

full 

shouZd 

pul'  let 

good 

took 

pull 

wou/d 

pul'  pit 

Lesson 

101. 

Sm'  biish 

biitch'  er 

bloom 

' booth 

coop 

bii!  lock 

cush'  mn 

boom 

brood 

doom 

bur  ly 

Click'  00 

boon 

broom 

droop 

bul  rush 

pud'  ding 

boor 

choose 

food 

bul'  wark 

pul'  ley 

boot 

cool 

fool 

Lesson 

102. 

gloom 

loom 

moose 

pool 

room 

goose 

loon 

moor 

poor 

root 

groom 

loop 

moot 

proof 

shoot 

groove 

loose 

noon 

rood 

soot 

hoof 

mood 

noose 

roof 

sooth 

hoot 

moon 

ooze 

rook 

soothe 

WORDS  OF  ONE  AND  TWO  SYLLABLES. 
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smooth 

swoop 

Lesson  103. 
boo'  by 

a-lobf' 

brute 

spool 

too 

boo'  ty 

ba-boon 

eruse 

spoon 

tool 

boor'  ish 

bal-loon 

prude 

stool 

tooth 

eoop'  er 

•ea-boose 

prune 

stoop 

troop 

gloom'  y 

har-poon 

rude 

swoon 

woof 

mood'  y 

p51-troon 

rule 

Lesson  104. 


We  have  classed  with  words  in  which  long  u after  r is  modified  (as  in  rule) 
words  in  which  the  same  vowel  comes  after  I,  although  the  modification  in 
these  last  is  less  decided.  By  Smart  and  Cooley  the  pronunciation  of  lute. 


flute,  &c.  is 

given  thus : Voot,  fl'oot.  See  p.  14,  § 32- 

spruce 

bru'  tal 

bru'  in 

ru'  by 

blue 

truce 

fru'  gal 

dm'  id 

ru'  ler 

glue 

truth 

ru'  ral 

prud'  ish 

ru'  mor 

flue 

fluke 

plu'  ral 

cm'  el 

ruth'  less 

rue 

flute 

tru'ant 

cm'  et 

flu' id 

true 

plume 

lu'  neu’ 

pm'  dent 

lu'  rid 

lieu 

Lesson  105. 

bruise 

move 

croup 

you 

brew 

bruit 

prove 

group 

youth 

grew 

eruise 

do 

soup 

route 

crew 

fruit 

lose 

wound* 

throug“/i 

drew 

sluice 

two* 

whom* 

tour 

shrew 

flew 

who 

whose 

shoe 

shrewd 

Lesson  106. 

In  one,  once,  the  sound  of  w precedes  that  of  u short.  In  tongue,  «e  is 

mute.  Slough,  when  it  means  the  cast  shin  of 

a serpent,  &c., 

is  pronounced 

sluf ; when  it  means  a deep  miry  place  it  is  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  now, 

bough,  &c. ; 

gh,  where  it  occurs  in  this  Lesson, 

has  the  sound  of  f. 

come 

love 

once 

blood 

chough 

done 

glove 

shove 

flood 

rough 

does 

monk 

sponge 

joust 

slough 

doth 

month 

some 

touch 

tough 

dove 

none 

tongue 

young 

e-nough' 
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Lesson  107. 


a-bove' 

broth'  er 

lion'  ey 

eom'  fort 

eour'  age 

a-mong 

moth'  er 

mon'  ey 

eom'  pass 

flour'  ish 

a-do 

oth'  er 

moh'  key 

eov'  ert 

nour'  ish 

€a-iide 

plov'  er 

wor'  ry 

gov'  ern 

eoiip'  let 

un-edutli 

smoth'  er 

eome'  ly 

eov'  et 

doub'  let 

siir-tout 

won'  der 

eol'  or 

noth'  ing 

south'  ern 

Lesson  108. 

Gh,  where  it  occurs  in  this  Lesson,  is  unsounded. 


d^u^A'  ter 

awk'  ward  plan'  dit 

Sp-plaud' 

fdrt'  iiig'/it* 

slaugh'  ter 

haw'  thdrn  maud'  lin 

as-sault 

for'  tress 

haugh'  ty 

mawk'  ish 

law'  yer 

be-eause 

for'  ward 

naugh'  ty 

taw'  dry 

saw'  yer 

gx-haust 

vor'  tex 

Lesson  109. 

fet'M 

biilb'  ous 

fi'brous 

tar'  tar 

dis-arm' 

rel'  ie 

eum'  brous  nerv'  ous 

jan'  ty 

dis-eard 

rel'  iet 

eal'  lous 

pi'  ous 

bar'  ter 

re-gard 

tep'  id 

lep'  rous 

p6'  rous 

char'  ter 

re-tard 

Lesson  110 

There  is  authority  for  pa' tent,  but  pat'ent  is 

the  preferred  pronunciation. 

plSn'  et 

rSd'  ish 

era-vat' 

Sr'  rant 

an'  gel 

pat'  ent 

tar'  iff 

ea-nal 

sal'  ad 

la'  bel 

jaek'  et 

gas'  trie 

ea-bal 

ear’  ol 

ha'  tred 

tas'  sel 

dan'  driiff 

mo-rass 

elar'  et 

sa'  ered 

sal'  ver 

hand'  euff 

ro-mance 

bar'  rel 

pa'  tron 

Lesson  111. 

ar-range' 

eai'  tiff 

ab-hdr' 

be-ware' 

eare'  fill 

pa-rade 

plain'  tiff 

ae-eord 

pre-pare 

dar  ing 

de-prave 

bai'  liff 

fdr-lorn 

de-elare 

par'  ent 

de-range 

dain'  ty 

re-tort 

de-spair 

scarce'  ly 

gri-mace 

raf  ment 

sub-orn 

re-pair 

rare'  ly 

WORDS  OF  TWO  SYLLABLES. 
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Lesson  112, 

fdir'  y 

de'  cent 

gf-fete' 

be-seech' 

archieve' 

gair'  ish 

le'  gend 

ex-treme 

de-gree 

be-lieve 

pr%'  er 

pe'  trel 

o-bese 

re-dee  in 

be-siege 

pass'  p6rt 

de'  moil 

re-cede 

gs-teem 

re-lieve 

mas'  tiff 

fe'  tdr 

re-plete 

ex-ceed 

re-prieve 

€as'  ket 

re'  flux 

se-cede 

Lesson  113. 

suc-ceed 

re-trieve 

eSsh-ier' 

jeal'  ous 

con-cerri' 

joiir'  nal 

ISs'  so 

froii-tier* 

zeal'  ous 

con-verse 

jour'  ney 

sal'  vo 

gf-feet 

clean'  ly 

de-serve 

wor'  ship 

car'  go 

ex-cel 

break' fast  in-vert 

wor'  thy 

so'  lo 

ex-empt 

pleas'  ant 

re-hearse 

so' joiirii 

juii'  to 

ga-zette 

stead'  fast 

re-search 
Lesson  114. 

ad-jo  urn' 

gus'  to 

b5n'  net 

mor'  al 

quar'  rel 

quad'  rant 

diir  cet 

elos'  et 

fore'  bead 

squal'  id 

quad'  rate 

mu  s'  ket 

eom'  et 

sol'  ace 

swal'  low 

quat'  rain 

Alls'  ter 

gos'  pel 

pa'  tliSs 

wal'  let 

quar'  ry 

fill'  some 

prog'  ress 

con'  sul 

wan'  der 

seal'  Iqp 

lum'  ber 

fort'  uiie 

col'  lege 

war'  rant 
Lesson  115. 

squad'  roii 

tur'  ret 

In  this,  and  the  succeeding  Lesson,  words  containing  the  sound  of  long 
diphthongal  u (as  if  yoo)  will  be  found.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  104)  that  after 
T(,a.sinrule,  ruby,  rueful,  cruel,  i7'ue)  long  u takes  a modified  sound.  The 
usage  is  the  same  after  the  sounds  of  j,  sh,  and  ch  (as  in  jury,  sure,  assure, 
sugar,  chew).*  According  to  the  best  authorities  long  u after  t,  d,  n,  in  an 
accented  syllable  has  its  diphthongal  y quality  (for  example  in  tuv.e,  dupe, 
new).  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  good  speakers  give  a very  slight 
sound  of  y to  the  u in  these  words.  In  such  words  as  ref  uge,  stnt'vie,  vol'-' 
ume,  the  full  diphthongal  quality  of  long  u is  always  given.  Remember  that 
ew  unmarked  (as  in  dew,  eufer,  &c  ) is  simply  the  equivalent  of  long  u {yoo), 
and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  exceptions. 


* The  sound  of  u after  J,  I,  r,  sh,  ch,  which  we  have  adopted,  is  that  now  given  to  it 
by  all  polite  speakers.  It  has  the  authority  of  Walker  and  the  latest  English  orthoepists, 
including  Smart  and  Cooley. 
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€om-pute' 

de-mure' 

a'  gue 

Tues'  day 

ew'  er 

Ss-tute 

in-ure 

ar'  gue 

val'  ue 

pew'  ter 

a-€ute 

ma-nure 

is'  sue  (ish'oo)  tis'  sue  (tish'oo)  skew'  er 

ex-ude 

ma-ture 

res'  €ue 

im-bue' 

stew'  ard 

e-duce 

bb-S€ure 

stat'  lie 

en-sue 

mil'  dew 

re-fute 

se-€ure 

virt'  ue 

sub-due 

sin'  ew 

€ue 

be-dew' 

eon'  voy 

found'  ling 

flee'  cy 

due 

re-new 

6n'  voy 

thou'  sand 

greed'  y 

hue 

re-view 

loy'  al 

prow'  ess 

pee'  vish 

sue 

feu'  dal 

roy'  al 

row'  el 

wea'  ry 

dew 

neu'tral 

oys'  ter 

tow'  el 

f St'  lock 

new 

neu'  ter 

vice'  roy 

trow'  el 

hem'  lock 

stew 

beau'  ty 

voy'  age 

vow'  el 

meth'  od 

In  this,  and 

Lesson  116. 

[ the  preceding  and  following  Lesson,  avoid 

perverting  the 

sound  of  oi  = 

oy  into  that  of  long  i.  See  Lesson  56.  The  mark  (.—)  means 

equal  to. 

re-fleet' 

broid'  er 

oil'  y 

crup'  per 

ab-riipt' 

re-gret 

elois'  ter 

doi'  ly 

cum'  ber 

an-nul 

re-pel 

join'  er 

noi'  sy 

bump  er 

a-dult 

re-pent 

loi'  ter 

oint'  ment 

ush'  er 

Sx-punge 

re-sent 

point'  or 
spoil'  er 

toi'  let 

pilin'  der 

ex-ult 

se-leet 

soil'  ing 

stub'  b9rn 

re-pulse 

a-droit' 

live'  long 

Lesson  117. 
in'  stiiiet  con'  gress 

fir'  kin 

a-noiiit 

serive'  ner 

kid'  nap 

€ob'  bier 

irk'  some 

a-void 

vine'  yard 

mis'  sive 

com'  bat 

skir'  mish 

re-€oil 

gn'  dive 

pip'  pin 

con'  tract 

squir'  rel* 

re-joice 

in'  fliix 

sir'  up* 

con'  script 

stir'  riip 

de-stroy 

linch'  pin 

wit'  ness 

pros'  pect 

vir'  gin 
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Lesson  118. 

See  Remarks  (p.  46)  on  the  sound  of  long  diphthongal  u before  r,  &e. 


eSn'  strue 

de-duce' 

egn-sume' 

du'  ranee 

o5s-tume' 

S,€-erue' 

de-nude 

pre-sume 

du'  ty 

del'  uge 
stat'  ute 

re-eruit 

5b-tuse 

re-buke 

stu'  dent 

€on-struet 

pro-fuse 

re-duce 

stu'  p5r 

trib'  une 

dj.-vulge 

re-sume 

suf-fuse 

tu'  mult 

v51'  ume 

Lesson  119. 

mod'  est 

ci-gar' 

Ss'  pect 

Oils'  sgok 

gal'  lop 

ob' jeet 

dis-cbarge  bal'  lot 

had'  dook 

jal'  ap 

poek'  et 

pla-eard 

hav'  00 

ham'  mook 

seaf'  fold 

os'  tricli 

pe-tard 

bar'  raek 

mat'  took 

shall'  ty 

prov'  ince 

re-mark 

oatch'  up 

par'  rot 

tar'  ry 

prod'  net 

a-baft 

frail'  clnse 

shal'  lop 

trail'  soript 

Lesson  120. 


Heed  the  cautions,  Lesson  61,  as  to  the  sound  of  ou  in  out,  &c. 


a-bound' 

de-vout' 

glob'  ule 

lunch'  eon 

gun'  wale 

a-bout 

re-dound 

gran'  ule 

punch'  eon 

[pron.  gun'el.] 

a-mount 

re-nounce 

leg'  ume 

soiitch'  eon 

sum'  mgns 

a-rouse 

re-sound 

ref  uge 

sun'  dry 

sun'  der 

oa-rouse 

de-vour 

trib'  ute 

sun'  dries 

tuft'  ed 

Lesson  121. 

There  is  a large  group  of  words  in  which  the  vowel  e is 

silent  after  the 

combined  consonants  bl,  cl, 

dl,  fl,  gl,  kl,  pi,  tl,  zl.  Specimens  of  all  these 

are  included  in 

this  Lesson. 

bram'  ble 

fbii'  die 

shuf  fle 

fio'  kle 

stee'  pie 

doub'  le 

hur  die 

snaf  fle 

pio'  kle 

brit'  tie 

mar'  ble 

mid'  die 

bea'  gle 

rank'  le 

myr'  tie 

no'  ble 

sSd'  die 

bu  gle 

spec'  kle 

prat'  tie 

pSb'  ble 

trun'  die 

din'  gle 

tao'  kle 

shut'  tie 

quib'  ble 

wid  die 

ea'  gle 

Sm'  pie 

spit'  tie 

stum'  ble 

b^f  fle 

gar'  gle 

ooup'  le 

tl'  tie 

cir'  ole 

muf'  fle 

gig'  gle 

orum'  pie 

driz'  zle 
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cf  €le 
trea' ^le 
mV^le 
brl'dle 


raf  fle 
ri  fle 
riif'  fle 
sti'  fle 


Strug'  gle 
an'  kle 
chue'  kle 
■erSe'  kle 


dim'  pie 
grap'  pie 
pim'  pie 
sim'  pie 


friz'  zle 
muz'  zle 
puz'  zle 
noz'  zle 


Remaek.  — When  two  consonant  letters  come  together  that  are  followed 
by  a sonnd  that  more  readily  joins  itself  to  the  former  of  the  two  consonants 
than  the  latter,  as  1 when  it  follows  sc  or  st  (muscle,  busde),  in  such  cases  the 
latter  of  the  two  consonants  is  generally  dropped  in  the  pronunciation. 


ar'  bus-cle  (-si)  cOr'  pus-cle  (-si)  mus'  cle  (-si) 


bub'  h\e 

nim'  ble 

fid'  die 

shae'  kle 

stop'  pie 

•ea'  ble 

sta  ble 

grid'  die 

spar'  kle 

bat'  tie 

€rum'  ble 

bun'  die 

pud'  die 

seuP  fle 

bot'  tie 

fa'  ble 

■ean'  die 

swill'  die 

Sp'  pie 

mSn'  tie 

ga'  ble 

€ra'  die 

jog'  gle 

ma'  pie 

whit'  tie 

nib'  ble 

dwin'  die 

biie'  kle 

sam'  pie 

ax'  le 

Lesson  122. 

mgd'  dk 

Sg'  ile 

mag'  ie 
trag'  ie 

bf  son 

thim'  ble 

ped'  die 

frag'  ile 

cit'  ron 

rid'  die 

tern'  pie 

dig'  it 

15g'  ie 

dial' dr  on  or 

trie'  kle 

gen'  tie 

frig'  id 

pig'  eon 

diSl'  dron 

erip'  pie 

net'  tie 

rig'  id 

jar'  gon 

rib'  bon 

rip'  pie 

set'  tie 

vig'  il 

lem'  on 

sex'  ton 

trip'  le 

Lesson  123. 

According 

to  Walker,  long  a unaccented 

in  numerous  terminations  in  age 

(as  cab'bage, 

village,  &c.)  takes  a sound  approaching  that  of  short  i;  though 

other  authorities  say  the  sound  is  nearer  that  of  short  e.  We  indicate  the 

sound  by  the  long  mark  under  the  a.  See  p. 

12,  § 26. 

foi'  ble 

ear'  tridge 

an'  nals 

band'  age 

earn'  el 

ram'  ble 

par'  tridge 
arch'  er 

as'  tral 

eab'  bage 

ean'  cel 

troub'  le 

san'  dal 

paek'  age 
pas'  sage 

chan'  nel 

strad'  die 

harts'  li6rn 

sean'  dal 

chis'  el 

kSt'  tie 

bar'  vest 

vas'  sal 

bond  age 

eru'  el 

eSt'  tie 

sear'  let 

verb'  al 

rum'  mage 

hov'  el 

rat'  tie 

mar'  gin 

ver'  nal 

um'  brage 

nov'  el 

WORDS  OF  TWO  SYLLABLES. 
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Lesson  124. 

Where  words  of  the  group  named  in  Lessons  121  and  122  take  a final  d,  as 
in  stumbled,  or  a final  s,  as  in  apples,  the  e after  tlie  combined  consonants  bl, 
&c.,  continues  unsounded. 

doub'kd  Strug' gied  dim' pled  puz'zled  bot'tled 

brl'  died  pW  kled  grap'  pled  fa'  bled  ti'  tied 

muf'fled  coup' led  prat' tied  dwiii' died  ri  fled 

bram'bles  iiii'eles  fid' dies  pud' dies  fix'les 

Lesson  125. 


See  Remarks  under  Lesson  132  in  regard  to  discriminating  between  the 
words  in  which  the  vowel  in  unaccented  el  is  sounded,  and  those  in  which 
it  is  silent. 


liii'  tel 

■eudg'  el 

daz'  zle 

kin'  die 

Sn  gle 

min'  strel 

fun'  nel 

ciir'  die 

scrib'  ble 

dan'  gle 

tin'  sel 

tun'  nel 

gir'  die 

scut'  tie 

man'  gle 

pan'  el 

ken'  nel 

giir'  gle 

sup'  pie 

min'  gle 

satcli'  el  or 

ves'  sel 

pur'  pie 

star'  tie 

shin'  gle 

sach'  el 

scorin'  drel  la'  die 

tur'  tie 

sin'  gle 

par'  cel 

mSd'  el 

scru'  pie 

han'  die 

tin'  gle 

Lesson  126. 

cres'  cent 

coin'  age 

cqn-sult' 

buf-fobn' 

o' pal 

fer'  vent 

cdrd'  age 

con-vulse 

dra-goon 

o'  ral 

ful'  gent 

do'  tage 

de-duct 

pla-toon 

o'  val 

gar'  ment 

hbm'  age 

de-funct 

sa-loon 

vo'  cal 

tan'  gent 

non'  age 

dis-cuss 

fcs-toon 

116'  ral 

re'  gent 

spin'  age  * 

dis-gust 

rSc-coon 

le'  gal 

tri'  dent 

Btor'  age 

re-sult 

re-proof 

vi'  als 

Lesson  127. 

in-trude' 

con'  flict 

con-dole' 

jo-cose' 

Sr  cove 

in-clude 

ton'  ic 

con-sole 

mo-rose 

bol'  ster 

sa-lute 

trop'  ic 

con-voke 

ver-bose 

bro'  ker 

se-clude 

grot'  to 

de-vote 

en-gross 

bo'  rax 

pe-ruse 

mot'  to 

e-lope 

pro-pose 

com'  post 

ab-struse 

quar'  to 

re-pose 

sup-pose 

cro'  ny 
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Lesson  128. 

In  the  words  of  this  Lesson,  e or  i before  I,  and  1 before  n in  ba'sin,  rai'sin, 
coMS'in,  also  o before  n,  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  are  unsounded. 


driv'el 

shriv'  el 

bea'  eon 

glut'  ton 

pris  on 

grov'  el 

sniv'  el 

bgek'  on 

les'  son 

rea'  son 

ha'  zel 

swiv'  el 

bla'  zon 

ma'  son 

reck'  on 

man  tel 

wea'  sel 

but'  ton 

mut'  ton 

sea'  son 

11  a'  vel 

ea'  sel 

eot'  ton 

par'  don 

trea'  son 

rav'  el 

e'  vil 

erim'  son 

par'  son 

weap'  on 

sliSk'  el 

wee'  vil 

dam'  son 

per'  son 

ben'  i-son 

sliov'  el 

ba'  eon 

dea'  eon 

poi'  son 

gar'  ri-son 

Lesson  129. 

be'  som 

bed'  ding 

eos'  tive 

pu'  trid 

bS,n'  ner 

bot'  tom 

hire'  ling 

mSs'sive 

sOr'  did 

can'  cer 

eus'  tom 

ink'  ling 

11  a'  tive 

tor'  pid 

crack'  er 

fatli'  om 

seant'  ling  of  ive 

trail'  quil 

ham'  mer 

free'  dom 

star'  ling 

pen'  sive 

ur'  chin 

dip'  per  . 

rSn'  dom 

wSd'  ding 

sport'  ive 

vae'  cine 

fod'  der 

Lesson  130. 

fil'  ter 

bil'  let 

mis'  tress 

flat'  ter 

crick'  et 

fliek'  er 

drib'  let 

prin'  cess 

lad'  der 

fresh'  et 

Inn'  der 

fidg'  et 

stilf  ness 

sad'  dler 

gar'  ret 

mill'  er 

piek'  et 
riv'  et 

but'  tress 

tan'  ner 

gus'  set 

sliv'  er 

lean'  ness 

ledg'  er 

laii'  cet 

win'  ner 

wiek'  et 

fiin'  ness 

shef  ter 

latch'  et 

Lesson  131. 

In  the  words  of  this  Lesson,  e before  n. 

in  final  unaccented  syllables,  is 

unsounded. 

Do  not  say  e'ww,  heav'en,  &c., 

but  e'vn,  hev'vn, 

&c. 

bro'  ken 

bid'  den 

rid'  den 

quick'  en 

heav'  en 

elo'  veil 

bit'  ten 

siek'  en 

stiff'  en 

leav'  en 

gold'  en 

driv'  en 

silk'  en 

black'  en 

lead'  en 

o'  pen 

giv'  en 

smit'  ten 

sad'  den 

fresh'  en 

to'  ken 

kit'  ten 

striv'  en 

wax'  en 

hemp'  en 
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spo'  ken 

miz'  zen 

ivyW!  ten 

hap' pen 

sev'en 

e'  ven 

bra'  zen 

quiek'  en 

IT'  ken 

length'  eu 

hea'  then 

lia'  ven 

molt'  en 

ri'  pen 

red'  den 

6v'  en 

ra'  ven 

spo'  ken 

ox'  en 

war'  den 

slov'  en* 

maid'  en 

swol'  len 

wood'  en 

era'  ven 

cloz'  en 

gar'  den 

bard'en 

bur'  den 

strait'  en 

r?  pen 

stiff'  en 

sweet'  en 

drunk'  en 

e-lev'  en 

les’  sen 

fr5'  zen 

bra'  zen 

hid'  den 

wl'  den 

Lesson  132. 

Of  words  ending  in  el,  en,  i!,  in,  or  on,  the  cases  in  which  the  vowels  e,  i, 
and  o ought  to  be  sounded,  as  in  as'pen,  cii/il,  &c.,  should  be  carefull}'^  dis- 
criminated from  those  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  sounded,  as  in  driv'el 
(driv'vl),  o'pen  (o'pn),  and  other  words  in  Lessons  123  and  125.  In  the  following, 
the  mark  indicates  that  the  unaccented  vowels  are  sounded. 


grap'  nel 

seSr  pel 

a'  pril 

as'  pen 

edm'  mon 

la'  bel 

se'  quel 

civ'  il 

chiek'  en 

de'  mon 

lev'  el 

sor'  rel 

nos'  tril 

kitch'  en 

her'  on 

mar'  vel 

tim'  brel 

per'  il 

mit'  ten 

ser'  mon 

ni6r'  sel 

tram'  mel 

ton'  sil 

pbl'  len 

sum'  mon 

rev'  el 

trav'  el 

ten'  dril 

sud'  den 

ten'  on 

Lesson  133. 

When  e after  r ends  a final,  unaccented  syllable,  this  syllable  is  pro- 
nounced  as  if  the  vowel-letter  preceded  the  r ; as,  sa'bre  (sa'ber),  spec'tre 
(spec'ter).  In  some  words  of  this  group  Webster  changes  the  termination  re 
to  er  to  conform  with  chamber,  cider,  &c.,  and  a large  class  of  similar  words, 
formerly  spelt  chambre,  cidre,  &c.  An  exception  is  made  in  regard  to  words 
where  the  e would  be  made  to  follow  c or  g,  as  in  lucre,  ogre,  which,  if  writ- 
ten lucer,  oger,  would  be  liable  to  be  mispronounced  by  giving  to  c and  g 
their  soft  sound.  For  a similar  reason,  maugre,  meagre  ought  to  be  spelt  as 
here  written,  though  Webster  allows  manger,  meager.  See  p.  133,  § 20. 


a'  ere 

(-kiir) 

bis'  tre 

or 

bis'  ter 

ni'  tre 

or 

nl'  ter 

liT  ere 

il. 

cen'  tre 

or 

cen'  ter 

o'  ehre 

or 

o'  eher 

5'  gre 

(-gur) 

f T'  bre 

or 

fi'  her 

sa'  bre 

or 

sa'  her 

man'  gre 

a 

Ills'  tre 

or 

lus'  ter 

seep'  tre 

or 

seep'  ter 

mea'  gre 

a 

me'  tre 

or 

me'  ter 

sdm'  bre 

or 

sdm'  her 

mi'  tre 

or 

mi'  ter 

spec'  tre 

or 

spee'  ter 
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salt-pe'  tre  or  salt-pe'  ter 
ma-i)oeu'vre  or  ma-iieu'ver 
mas'  sa-ere  (-kur,  never  -krec) 


the'  a-tre 
sep'  ul-ehre 
Se-eou'  tre 


or  the'  a^ter 
or  sep'  ul-€her 
or  u-e-eou'  ter 


mas'sa-ered  (-kurd)  ma-noeu' vred  or  ma-iieu' vered 

€al'  i-bre  or  eal'  i-ber  ree-on-iioi'  tre  or  ree-on-iioi'  ter 

ree-oii-iioi’  tred  or  ree-on-noi'  tered 


Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises — Guard  against  a draught.  The  laundress 
washes.  Hearken  to  the  cricket  on  the  hearth.  Gauge  the  cask.  A heinous  crime. 
Inveigli  not  against  thy  neighbor.  Launch  the  stout  ship.  Sleight  of  hand.  Guide  us 
to  the  height.  A bright  light.  Auburn  hair.  Horses  neigh.  Walk  and  talk.  We 
caught  and  taught  him.  The  falcon  flew. 

A brooch  of  gold.  He  bought  the  poultry.  A smouldering  fire.  A quarter  of  a 
dollar.  The  yeoman  fought.  Watch  the  yacht.  A wide  swath.  A soft  cushion.  The 
butcher  brought  us  a bullock.  The  groom  tied  the  noose.  Prune  the  tree.  The  widow’s 
cruse.  In  lieu  of  fruit,  give  me  meat.  What  route  did  he  take  ? 

He  played  truant.  A baboon  in  a caboose.  A chough  is  a bird.  Doss  the  glove  fit  ? 
His  daughter  was  absent  a fortnight.  Nourish  courage.  The  canoe  floats.  Tepid  water. 
A janty  dress.  An  arrant  coward.  A patent  lock.  Birds  carol.  Take  the  fortress  by 
assault.  Gastric  juice. 

The  plaintiff  called  the  bailiff  a caitiff.  He  is  obese,  or  fat.  Reprieve  the  culprit. 
We  made  a journey  to  the  frontier.  Fulsome  praise.  The  squadron  sailed.  Solace  the 
distressed.  A quarry  of  granite.  A high  forehead.  Clouds  obscure.  Weary  and  peev- 
ish, the  scrivener  sat  in  the  vineyard  the  livelong  day.  Lemon  sirup. 

A firkin  of  butter.  We  caught  a haddock.  Recruits  are  scarce.  Eat  your  luncheon. 
The  axle-tree  broke.  A ribbon  for  my  bonnet.  In  the  scuffle  he  fell  into  a puddle. 
Buckle  the  strap.  The  archer  shot  a pigeon.  Fodder  the  cattle.  Rummage  the  garret. 
The  miller  fought  the  tanner.  The  bolster  of  a bed.  A model  vessel.  Put  the  parcel  in 
your  satchel.  Thousands  were  massacred.  He  has  acres  and  lucre,  but  a meagre  wit. 
We  reconnoitered  the  enemy’s  position. 

The  minstrel  was  clad  in  purple.  A tinsel  girdle.  He  scribbled  my  name  on  the  lin- 
tel. The  ladle  fell  in  the  kennel.  The  scoundrel  had  a cudgel,  and  I had  n’t  a single 
shingle.  Don’t  scruple  to  use  my  shovel.  Pardon  my  freedom.  Put  the  mangle  on  the 
mantel.  We  caught  a weasel  and  a weevil. 

The  deacon  and  the  parson  ate  the  mutton.  They  dyed  the  cotton  crimson.  The  gar- 
rison were  guilty  of  treason.  The  urchin  bore  a weapon.  A funnel  for  the  stove.  A 
tunnel  for  the  wine.  Hear  it  gurgle.  A benison  is  a blessing.  The  cannon  turns  on  a 
swivel.  Vaccine  matter.  A massive  building.  Molten  silver.  Golden  and  silken 
stuffs.  O.xen  bore  the  burden.  A craven  is  a coward.  A haven  is  a harbor. 

The  kitten  found  a morsel  of  chicken  in  the  kitchen.  The  parson  preached  a good 
sermon.  A level  ground.  A sudden  storm.  Put  on  your  mittens.  He  tremlffed  like  an 
aspen.  A common  belief.  Summon  the  mason.  The  princess  means  to  travel.  A heron 
is  a water-fowl.  His  nostrils  and  tonsils  were  inflamed. 

Bistre  is  made  from  snot.  Ochre  is  used  as  a pigment.  A puncheon  of  rum.  Con- 
strue that  passage.  A chaldron  of  coal.  The  elective  franchise.  A fragile  vase.  Trea- 
cle is  from  sugar  Verbose  or  wordy.  Compost  for  the  garden.  A volume  of  the 
revised  statutes.  The  sailor  lay  in  his  hammock.  A marble  statue. 

A stopple  for  the  bottle.  The  candle  flickers.  The  gusset  of  a shirt.  Molten  silver. 
The  days  begin  to  lengthen.  Straighten  the  rod.  A doily  or  small  napkin.  A stanza  of 
four  lint  s makes  a ouatrnin.  I have  but  an  inkling  of  your  meaning.  Ravens  live  to  a 
great  age.  Effete  or  worn  out.  Do  not  loiter  in  the  cloister. 
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CLASS  VII. 

This  Class  includes,  besides  words  of  the  preceding  Classes,  words  of 
three  or  more  syllables. 

Words  in  which  the  sound  of  long  e is  represented  by  ei,  eo,  i;  short  e.  as 
in  met,  by  a,  ai,  ay;  also  by  ae,  ei,  eo,  ie,  a,  ue;  short  i,  by  ai  and  ia; 
also  by  e,  ee,  ei,  ie,  o;  and  by  oi,  u,  ui,  y;  the  consonant  sound  of  y (as  in 
you)  by  short  i,  as  in  alien. 

VVords  having  an  unaccented  termination  in  er  or  re. 

Words  in  which  p!i  has  the  sound  of  f. 

Words  in  which  the  sound  of  sh  in  shall  is  represented  by  ce,  ei,  sci,  se, 
si,  or  ti,  before  a vowel  in  a syllable  following  an  accented  syllable;  also  by 
g in  sure,  suyar,  &c. 

Words  in  which  s,  si,  ti,  and  zi  have  the  sound  of  zh. 


squab'  ble 

ca-price' 

Lesson  134. 
mag'  net  ab'  scess 

drum'  mer 

squall'  der 

ma-rine 

mal'  let 

aw'  less 

stam'  mer 

waf  fle 

pe-lisse 

paek'  et 

ducb'  ess 

suf'  fer 

wal'  low 

po-lice 

pal'  let 

bar'  ness 

sut'  ler. 

wal'  rus 

ra-vine 

roek'  et 

lar'  gess 

tStli'  er 

wail'  ton 

va-lise 

soek'  et 

peer'  less 

turn'  bier 

Lesson 

135. 

In  representing  the  sound  of  long  e,  ei  is  used  rather  than  ie,  when  this 
sound  occurs  immediately  after  c ; and  ie  is  used  rather  than  ei  after  most 
other  consonants.  The  wordy?-wara-cie/  is  an  exception. 


seize 

-eon-ceive' 

in-vei'  gle 

de-eree' 

mea'  sles 

weird 

de-ceive 

•eon-ceit' 

fore-see 

sqiieam'  isli 

ceil' in  g 

re-ceive 

peo'  pie 

ggn-teel 

treat'  ise 

ei'  ther* 

per-ceive 

prai'  rie 

in-deed 

seam'  stress 

nei'  ther 

de-ceit 

fiend'  ish 

pro-ceed 

nee'  die 

Lesson  136. 

dcs'  pot 

grbet' 

Se-cess' 

-eom-mence'  e-lect' 

er'  rand 

a-dept 

ad-dress 

■eon-dense 

e-reet 

hel'  met 

a-venge 

an-nex 

eon-fess 

Sx-peet 

lev'  ge 

-ea-det 

as-cend 

eon-neet 

ex-pel 

neth'  er 

•ea-ress 

as-sess 

eon-sent 

im-mense 

ten'  et 

de-teet 

as-sets 

eon-tem^t 

iii-jcet 
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Lesson  137. 


mo-lSst' 

big-'  ot 

bul'  aiice 

•eon'  stant 

Sb-scbnd' 

pro-teet 

bish'  op 

6rd'  nance 

«ur'  rant 

ab-solve 

pro-fess 

dis'  triet 

pen'  ance 

flip'  pant 

ac-eost 

re-spe«t 

im'  pulse 

pit'  tance 

mer'  chant 

a-eross 

sue-cess 

ill' d ex 

rid'  dance 

stag'  nant 

a-dopt 

sug-gest* 

in'  seet 

sub' stance 

gar'  land 

de-volve 

sus-pe«t 

mir'  ror 

venge'  ance 

liiis'  band 

de-spond 

Lesson  138. 


In  most  cases  the  compound  sound  resulting  from  the  coalescence  of  t 
and  i is  exchanged  for  that  of  sh,  as  mpa'tient,  sta'tion,  par'tial,  &c.  When 
the  t is  preceded  by  s accented,  it  retains  its  own  pure  sound,  as  in  best'ial, 
chrisifian,  queslfion. 


ac'  tion 

frac'  tion 

na'  tion 

sta'  tion 

mar'  tial 

cap'  tion 

frie'  tion 

no'  tion 

sue'  tion 

par'  tial 

can'  tion 

fuiie'  tion 

op'  tion 

uiW  tion 

nup'  tial 

die'  tion 

15'  tion 

por'  tion 

cap'  tioiis 

pa'  tient 

fac'tion 

men  tion 

ra'  tion 

fae'  tious 

quo'  tient 

fie'  tion 

mo'  tion 

sec'  tion 

frae'  tious 

sen'  tient* 

Lesson 

139. 

ab-duc'  tion 

af-fee'  tion 

ci-ta'  tion 

con-trac'  tion 

ab-lu  tion 

af-flie'  tion 

col-1  ec'  tion 

con-ven'  tion 

ab-sorp'  tion 
ab-strac'  tion 

as-ser'  tion 

con-cep'  tion 

con-vic'  tion 

at-ten'  tion 

con-jilhc'  tion 

c5r-rilp'  tion 

a-d5p'  tion 

at-trae'  tion 

con-nec'  tion 

cre-a'  tion 

Lesson 

MO. 

de-cep'  tion 

de-tec'  tion 

e-jec'  tion 

ex-trac'  tion 

de-diie'  tion 

dis-sec'  tion 

e-lec'  tion 

fur-ma'  tion 

de-jec'  tion 

dis-tiiic'  tion 

e-qua'  tion 

fo  un-da'  tion 

de-serip'  tion 

dis-tOr'  tion 

Sx-cep'  tion 

gra-da'  tion 

de-ser'  tion 

dis-trac'  tion 

ex-er'  tion 

in-duc'  tion 

de-striic'  tion 

du-ra'  tion 

ex-tlnc'  tion 

in-struc'  tion 
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Lesson  141. 


lo-ea  tion 

per-cSp'  tion 

prbs-tra'  tion 

re-frde'  tion 

mi-gra'  tion 

plan-ta'  tion 

pro-tSe'  tion 

re-ple'  tion 

mu-ta'  tion 

pre-die'  tion 

pul-sa'  tion 

re-strie'  tion 

nar-ra'  tion 

pre-serip'  tion 

quo-ta'  tion 

ro-ta'  tion 

ob-j6e'  tion 

pro-ba'  tion 

re-cep'  tion 

sal-va'  tion 

ob-strue'  tion 

pro-due'  tion 

re-diie'  tion 

se-ere'  tion 

o-ra'  tion 

pro-m5'  tion 

re-flee'  tion 

se-lee'  tion 

Lesson 

142. 

so-lu'  tion 

trans-la'  tion 

fa-ce'  tious 

die-ta'  tion 

stug-na'  tion 

va-ea'  tion 

im-pa'  tieut 

di-ree'  tion 

siib-jee'  tion 

vex-a'  tion 

iT-cen'  tious 

do-na'  tion 

sub-serip'  tion 

vi-bra'  tion 

po-ten'  tial 

e-ree'  tion 

sub-trae'  tion 

vo-ea'  tion 

pru-den'  tial 

m-fge'  tion 

tax-a'  tion 

ere-den'  tials 

sen-ten'  tious 

in-flee'  tion 

trail  s-ao'  tion 

es-sen'  tial 

sub-stan'  tial 

in-flie'  tion 

Lesson 

143. 

There  are  some 

words  in  which  ti,  1 

having  the  sound  < 

3f  sh,  is  united  in 

pronunciation,  though  not  in  syllabication,  with  the  preceding  syllable,  the 
accented  vowel  of  which  is  short.  To  indicate  this  coalescence  we  use  the 
double  accent. 


ad-di"  tioii 
am-bi"  tion 
at-tri"  tion 
€on-di"  tion 
€on-tri"  tion 


fru-i"  tion 
ig-ni"  tion 
in-si"  tion 
mo-ni"  tion 
mu-ni"  tion 


po-si"  tion 
ren-di"  tion 
se-di"  tion 
tra-di"  tion 
tu-i"  tion 


fla-gl"  tiods 
m-i"  tial 
mi-li"  tia 
nu-tri"  tions 
pro-pi"  tions 


dgn-ti"  tion  nu-tri"  tion  vo-li"  tion  se-di"  tious 

dis-cre"  tion  par-ti"  tion  am-bi"  tious  s51-sti"  tial 

In  iran-si"iion,  according  to  Walker,  the  pronunciation*  is  either  -skh'un  or 
-sisli'un;  but  the  former  mode  is  the  prefen-ed. 


gear 

du'  ger 

Lesson  144. 

fog'  gy^ 

gim'  let 

stag'  ger 

gills 

bug'  gy 

gew'  gaw 

ging'  ham 

swag'  ger 

gimp 

erag'  gy 

gib'  ber 

g’ir'  die 

tiir'  get 

gird 

dag'  ger 

gib'  bous 

leg'  gm 

ti'  ger 

girth 

drug'  get 

gig'  gle 

rug'  ged 

trig'  ger 
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Lesson  145. 

The  digraph  ph  (unmarked)  occurs  chiefly  in  words  of  Greek  derivation, 
and  has  usually  the  sound  of  f.  In  Stephen  it  has  the  sound  of  v,  and  the 
same  sound  in  nephew  (nev'ew),  according  to  most  English  orthoiipists, 
though  in  this  country  ph  has  often  its  regular  sound  of  f in  that  word.  In 
sapphire,  Sapphic,  pph  takes  the  sound  of  f.  In  diphthong,  triphthong, 
ophthnlmy,  naphtha,  with  their  derivatives  and  otiier  allied  words,  the  ph 
is  generally  sounded  as  p,  though  there  is  authority  for  pronouncing  the  p/i, 
as  f in  these  words. 

Caution.  — Avoid  saying  spere  for  sphere  (sfere),  spinx,  for  sphinx  (sfinx). 


lymph 

dan'  phin 

phar'  ynx 

sbph'  ist 

iriae 

nymph 

doF  phin 

pheas'  ant 

spher'  ie 

plF  ant 

bylph 

eplV  od 

phe'  iiix  or 

sphe'  roid 

ri'  val 

phase 

graph'  le 

phoe'  nix 

siiF  phate 

spF  nal 

plirase 

hy'  phen 

phbn'  le 

suF  phiir 

spi'  ral 

})hiz 

5r'  phan 

phys'  ie 

tri'  glyph 

vF  ands 

sphinx 

pam'  phlet 

proph'  et 

tri'  iimph 

vi'  tal 

ea'  liph 

phaF  ahx  * 

sam'  pli'ire 

tro'  phy 

sF  ren 

€am'  phor  phan'  torn 

ser'  aph 

ty'  pints 

sti'pend 

c7  pher 

pha'  ros 

si'  phon 

zgph'  yr 

vF  nous 

Lesson  146. 

When  the  letter  i occurs  in  an  unaccented  syllable  before  another  vowel, 
and  is  preceded  by  a consonant,  the  short  sound  of  i often  unites  with  the 
following  vowel  sound,  and  forms  the  consonant  sound  of  y,  as  \wyou;  as, 
alien  (-yen),  filial  (-yal). 


aF  ien 

Christ'  ian 

halF  iards 

pill'  ion 

best'  ial 

bast'  ion 

elotlF  ier 

Ind'  ian 

pin'  ion 

span'  iel 

brlF  iards 

■eblF  ier 

mill'  ion 

pbn'  iard 

. trillin'  ion 

bill'  ion 

eoui’t'  ier 

min'  ion 

quest'  ion 

uiF  ion 

brill'  iant 

fiF  ial 

miilF  ion 

riilf  ian 

val'  iant 

biill  ion 

fust'  ian 

on’  ion 

seiilF  ion 

viz'  ier 

au^-il  iar 
bat-tal'  ion 
be-hav'  ior 
ce-lest'  ial 
ci-vil'  ian 
€om-pan  ion 


e-biiir  ient 
e-moir  ient 
gs-pal'  ier 
ex-h^ust'  ion 
fa-rail'  iar 
me-dal'  lion 


o-piii'  ion 
pa-vil'  ioii 
pe-efil'  iar 
per-fid'  ions 
ple-be'  ian 
port-fol'  io 


pos-tiir  ion 
eo-tiir  ion 
pune-tir  io 
re-beir  ion 
trl-giin'  ial 
ver-mil'  ion 
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Lesson  147. 

S before  e or  i and  another  vowel  or  vowels,  and  before  u,  often  assumes 
the  sound  of  sh  when  it  follows  the  acceih,  and  usually,  with  more  or  less,  or 
often  entire  absorption  of  the  e or  i in  utterance.  Walker  says:  “ Though  the 
ss  in  passion,  mission,  &c.  belong  to  separate”  (written)  “syllables,  yet  the 
accent  presses  the  first  s into  the  same  aspiration  as  the  last,  and  they  are 
both  pronounced  with  the  same  aspirated  hiss  as  if  they  were  but  one  s.” 


ces'  sioii 
mull'  sion 
mis'  sion 
pus'  sion 
pen'  sion 
ten'  sion 
ver'  sion 


-eom-pus'  sion  -eon-vul'  sion 
eoin-pres'  sion  de-elen'  sion 


Tie-ces'  sion 
ad-mis'  sion 
ag-gres'  sion 
as-cen'  sion 
as-per'  sion 
a-ver'  sion 
-eom-mis'  sion 


-eom-pul  sion 
■eon-ces'  sion 
eon-eus'  sion 
-eoii-fes'  sion 
-eoii-ver'  sion 


de-prcs  sion 
di-grcs'  sion 
di-men'  sion 
dis-eus'  sion 
dis-mis'  sion 


dis-per'  sion 
di-ver'  sion 
di-viir  sion 
e-mis'  sion 
ex-enr'  sion 
ex-pan'  sion 
ex-pres'  sion 
ex-piir  sion 


gx-ten'  sion 
im-pres'  sion 
im-pul'  sion 
in-eiu*'  sion 
in-ver'  sion 
o-mis'  sion 
op-pres'  sion 
per-eiis'  sion 


per-mTs'  sion 
per-ver'  sion 
pos-ses'  sion 
pre-ten'  sion 
pro-ces'  sion 
pro-fes'  sion 
pro-gres'  sion 
re-mis'  sion 


re-ver'  sion 
se-ces'  sion 
sub-mis'  sion 
sub-ver'  sion« 
sue-ces'  sion 
sup-pres'  sion 
siis-pen'  sion 
truns-gres'  sion\ 


In  eSs'  sia,  nan'  sea,  nan'  seous,  se  and  si  have  the  sound  of  slh; 
though  by  some  authorities  nausea  is  pronounced  nau'she-a,  nauseous,  nau'- 
she-us. 


Lesson  148. 

See  Lesson  121  in  reg^d  to  silent  e after  M,  cl,  dl,  &c. 


af  fa-ble 
ar'  a-ble 
■ea'  pa-ble 
eul'  pa-ble 
eur'  a-ble 
diir'  a-ble 
fu'  si-ble 


e'  qua-bl 
eat'  a-blb 
ford'  a-ble 
laud'  a-ble 
li'  a-ble 
mu'  ta-ble 
pal'  pa-ble 


par'  a-ble 
pass'  a-ble 
pee'  ea-ble 
pay'  a-ble 
pH'  a-ble 
port'  a-ble 
po'  ta-ble 


pr5b'  a-ble 
syl'  1‘a-ble  - 
tax'  a-ble 
teach'  a-ble 
ten'  a-ble 
tract'  a-ble 
ter'  rj-ble 
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^u'  di-ble 

gd'  i-ble 

cred'  i-ble 

far  li-ble 

■eru'  ci-ble 

fea'  si-ble 

ar'  ti-ele 

i'  ci-ele 

bar'  na-ele 

man'  a-ele 

bill'  iia-ele 

mir'  a-cle 

cu'  ti-ele 

5b'  sta-cle 

flex'  i-ble 

plan'  si-ble 

lior'  ri-ble 

p5s'  si-ble 

leg'  i-ble 

sen'  si-ble 

5r'  a-ele 

tu'  ber-ele 

par'  ti-ele 

ve'  hi-ele 

pm'  na-ele 

ven'  tri-ele 

sp5e'  ta-ele 

ves'  i-ele 

Lesson  149. 

When  c or  sc  comes  after  the  accent,  either  primary  or  secondary,  and  is 
followed  by  e or  i,  and  another  vowel  or  vov/els,  it  takes  the  sound  of  sli,  and 
usually  with  more  or  less  absorption  of  thee  or  i in  utterance;  as  in  o'cean, 
so'cial,  &c.  The  chief  exceptions  are  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  ce  or  ci 
precedes  a combination  having  the  sound  of  sb,  when,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  aspirate,  the  c may  retain  its  usual  soft  s sound,  as  iu  depre- 
ciation, pronunciaiion  (-se-a'shun;  not  -she-a'-). 


an'  cient 

gra'  cioiis 

Ids'  cioiis 

spe'  cie 

eon'  science 

Gre'  cian 

spa'  cious 

spe'  cioiis 

a-tro'  cioiis 

fal-la'  cioiis 

pre-eo'  cioiis 

te-na'  cioiis 

^u-da  cious 

fc-ro'  cious 

pro-vin'  cial 

tes-ta'  ceous 

ea-pa'  cious 

fi-iian'  cial 

piig-na'  cious 

iiii-gra'  cious 

eo-er'  cion 

lier-ba'  ceoiis 

ra-pa'  cious 

ve-ra'  cious 

eom-mer'  cial 

lo-qua'  cious 

sa-ga'  cious 

vi-va'  cious 

e-da'  cious 

meii-da'  cious 

se-qiia'  cious 

vo-ra'  cious 

o'  cean 

ere-ta'  ceoiis 

eriis-ta'  ceoiis 

fSr-i-na' ceous 

Lesson  150. 

In  some  words  in  which  ci  or  sci  has  the  sound  of  sh,  it  is  united  in  sound 
with  the  preceding  syllable,  the  final  vowel  of  which  is  short.  We  here  in- 
dicate the  coalescence  by  a double  accent,  as  in  the  case  of  ti,  Lesson  143. 

pre"  cious  dc-li"  cious  ma-li"  cious  pliy-si"  ciaii 

spe"cial  ef-fi"cient  mu-si"  ciaii  pro-fi"  cieiit 

vi"  cioiis  es-pe"  cial  of-fi"  cial  suf-fi."  cieiit 

&u-spi"  cious  ju-di"  cial  op-ti"  ciaii  sus-pi"  cioii 

egrpri"  cious  lo-gi"  cian  pg-ti’i"  cian  sus-pi"  cious 

de-fi"  cient  ma-gi"  cian  per-iii"  cious  om-iii"  science 
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S has  the  sound  of  sh  in  sure,  sugar,  and  their  fonnatives,  &c. 

sure  ^is-sure'  cSii'  sure  (sen'shur)  f is'  sure  (fisiryur) 

sugar  in-sure  press' ure  (preswur)  tSii'siire  (tsu'shur) 

6s'  Se-OUS  (pron.  os'se-us,  osh'e-us,  or  osh'us) 
sumac  (pron.  shoo'm'ak  or  su'miik) 

Lesson  151. 

S or  z,  ■when  pi'eceded  by  an  accented  vowel-sound,  and  followed  liy  c 
or  i and  another  vowel  or  vowels,  or  by  u,  assumes  the  sound  of  zh,  as  in 
vision  (vizh'im),  mea'sure  (mezh'v'ur),  yla'zkr  (gla'zlier).  The  s having  this 
sound  of  z in  azure  we  mark  s. 

bra'  sier  ero’  sier  lio'  sier  o'  sier  gla'  zier  gra'  zier 


fu'  sign 

meas'  lire 

trSas'  lire 

com-po'  siire 

vis'  ion 

pleas'  ure 

lei'  sure 

ex-po’  sure 

a-bra'  sion 

-eon-clu'sion 

e-va'  sion 

mis-pris'  ion 

ad-he'  sion 

eon-fu'  sion 

6x-clu’  sion 

6b-tru  sion 

af-fu'  sion 

-eon-tii'  sion 

ex-plo'  sion 

6e-ea  sion 

al-lu'  sion 

-eor-ro'  sion 

il-lu'  sion 

pro-fu'  sion 

am-bro'  sial 

de-lu'  sion 

in-fu'  sion 

pro-tru  sion 

■eo-he'  sion 

dif-fu'  sion 

in-tru'  sion 

se-elu'  sion 

col-lu  sion 

6f-fu’  sion 

in-va'  sion 

siif-fu'  sion 

dis-clo'sure 

fore-clo'  sure 

u'  su-rer 

vis'  u-al 

e-ra'  sure 

u'  su  al 

u'  sii-ry 

a'  ziire 

In  the  following  the  double  accent  indicates  a fusion  of  the  vowel-sound 
with  the  consonant  sound  of  the  succeeding  syllable,  though  the  syllables  are 
separated  to  the  eye. 

€ol-li"  sioii  de-ri"  sioii  e-li"  sion  pre-ci"  si  on 

de-ci"  sion  di-vi"  sion  in-ci"  sion  re-vi"  sion 

Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — The  police  found  the  pelisse  in  the  valise.  The 
marines  made  a sortie,  but  were  repulsed.  He  wantonly  squanders  his  means  in  was- 
sail. He  tried  to  deceive  and  inveigle  us  by  his  finesse.  The  seamstress  lost  her  needle. 
Sicir  with  the  measles.  The  people  were  besieged.  Reach  the  ceiling.  A series  of  dis- 
asters. Proceed  to  the  prairie.  He  neither  foresees  nor  perceives  his  danger.  Seize  Jfie 
present  moment.  An  able  treatise.  An  immense  structure.  Intense  heat.  Our  tdBfe 
are  founded  on  truth.  ” 
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Our  bishop  is  no  bigot.  Protect  us  from  his  vengeance.  Respect  the  burden.  Never 
despond.  Heavy  ordnance.  Tlie  merchant  found  a balance  against  him.  Martial 
music.  Be  patient  under  affliction.  Form  good  connections.  Seek  instruction.  His 
oration  showed  much  reflection.  From  prudential  motives  we  abstained.  Impatient  for 
action.  His  descriptions  and  quotations  gave  life  to  his  narration. 

His  position  is  propitious  to  his  ambition.  A flagitious  and  seditious  disposition. 
Munitions  of  war  for  the  militia.  He  showed  contrition  for  his  crimes.  A man  of  dis- 
tinction. I bought  gimp  for  her  dress.  They  giggle  and  gibber  and  talk  gibberish.  A 
gibbous  moon.  Gills  of  a fish.  He  bored  the  target  with  a gimlet.  A girth  for  a 
saddle.  Put  the  fishing  gear  in  the  boat.  He  is  a sophist,  but  no  prophet.  Camphor 
and  sulphur  are  used  in  medicine. 

A pannier  of  onions.  Our  companions  played  billiards.  May  good  digestion  wait  on 
appetite.  A captious  critic.  A fractious  infant.  A facetious  story.  The  troops  formed 
a solid  phalanx  Behold  the  trophies  of  our  triumph.  A vinous  pear.  Delicate  viands. 
The  ruffian  had  a poniard.  The  postillion’s  spaniel  barked  at  us.  He  holds  peculiar 
opinions 

A flexibie  bough.  A long  procession.  He  confessed  his  transgressions.  Subdue  your 
passions.  Her  expressions  were  friendly.  Taxable  property.  A pliable  conscience.  A 
palpable  fraud.  Legible  print.  A vesicle  is  a little  bladder.  Plausible  speech.  A ford- 
able stream.  Arable  land.  The  spectacle  appalled  me.  He  paid  me  in  specie.  A 
spacious  field.  An  atrocious  crime.  A precocious,  loquacious,  and  pugnacious  youth. 

Farinaceous,  or  mealy.  Cretaceous,  or  chalky.  Crustaceous,  or  crust-like.  Mendacious, 
or  uhtruthful.  Edacious,  or  greedy.  Fallacious,  or  deceitful.  Coercion,  or  compulsion, 
^^uscious,  or  delicious.  Pernicious,  or  hurtful.  Efficient,  or  able.  Osseous,  or  bony.  A 
fissure  or  cleft.  The  glazier  measured  the  window-panes.  A usurer*  came  in  coUisioa 
with  a musician.  A useful  implement.  A union  and  fusion  of  parties. 


CLASS  VIII. 

Words  in  which  long  diphthongal  u (marked  u)  occurs,  either  pure  or 
slightly  modified,  in  unaccented  syllables. 

Words  ending  in  long  y (having  the  sound  of  i)  in  unaccented  syllables,  as 
in  justify. 

Words  ir^Svhfoh  long  a,  i,  and  o occur  in  unaccented  syllables. 

Words  in  which  a,  ai,  or  ay,  and  ss,  ei,  eo,  ie,  u,  or  ae  are  the  equiva- 
lents of  short  e,  as  in  met ; also  in  which  ai,  ia,  e,  ee,  ei,  ie,  o,  oi,  or  ui  are 
the  eqirivalents  of  short  i,  as  in  it. 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  ending  in  unaccented  a final. 

Lesson  152. 

Words  in  which  e before  a in  final  syllables  unaccented  has  an  easy  sound 
of  regular  short  e,  indicated  by  the  breve  or  short  mark  under  the  letter. 


* Where  initial  u (yoo)  has  its  y sound  we  use  a,  as  before  a consonant,  and  not  an, 
as  before  a vowel. 


WOEDS  OF  TWO  AND  THREE  SYLLABLES. 
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m'  .no-cent 

pen'  i-tent 

r6v'  er-ent 

sent'  i-ment 

lig'  a-ment 

per'  ma-nent 

red'  o-lent 

sub'se-quent 

mail'  age-mept  pre^  i-dent 

res'  i-dent 

test'  a-ment 

o'  ri-ent 

pi'um'  i-iient 

sa'  li-ent 

ten'  e-raent 

or'  n a-ment 

ref  lu-ent 

sed'  i-ment 

ve'  lie-ment 

Sb'  sti-iience 

dif  fer-ence 

m'  dg-lence 

pref  er-ence 

eom'  pe-teiice 

def'  er-ence 

in'  fer-ence 

prev'  a-lence 

eon'  fer-eiice 

dll'  i-gence 

in'  sg-lence 

prbv'  i-dence 

eon'  fi-dence 

ex'  i-gence 

neg'  li-geiice 

ref  er-ence 

eon'  ti-nence 

im'  po-tence 

pes'  ti-lence 

ve'  lie-nience 

Lesson  153. 


In  the  following  words  lire  final  and  unaccented  has  a sound  nearly  resem- 
bling that  of  yur.  We  mark  the  u in  these  words  with  the  longum,  or  long 
mark,  under  instead  of  over  the  u.  Authorities  dif^*  as  to  the  proper  mode 
of  indicating  the  pronunciation.  Webster,  Goodrich,  and  Worcester  indicate 
it  thus •.  ndt' yur ; Cooley,  thus:  nate'ure;  and  other  authorities  thus:  nd'cJmr. 
Our  own  marking  is  intended  to  indicate  that,  while  the  u has  its  initial  y 
quality,  the  following  vowel  sound  is  changed  from  that  of  long  oo  into  a 


sound  between  that  of  short 

00  and  the  e in 

her.  _ 

eSpt'  lire 

fiSx'  ure 

moist'  ure 

rapt'  ure 

ten'  ure 

cinet'  ure 

fraet'  ure 

nat'  ure 

riipt'  ure 

text'  ure 

■ereat'  ure 

fu’  ture 

nurt’  lire 

script'  ure 

tiiict'  ure 

■eiilt'  lire 

gest'  ure 

6rd'  lire 

sculpt'  ure  tort'  ure 

fail'  ure 

joint'  ure 

past'  ure 

stat'  ure 

vent'ure 

feat'  ure. 

junet'  ure 

piet'  ure 

strict'  ure 

verd'  ure 

fig'  ure 

leet'  ure 

post'  lire 

struct'  ure 

vest'  u re 

fixt'  ure 

iimixt'  ure 

puiiet'  ure 

sut'  ure 

viilt'  ure 

ud-veiit' lire  -eoii-jeet' ure  de-bent' nre  de-part' ure 

nn-post'  ure  iii-dent'  ure  - pro-^ced'  ure  eon-tin'  uo 

av'  e-iiue  bar'  be-eue  res'  i-due  ret'  i-nue  rev'  e-nue 
Lesson  154. 

We  have  seen  that  y,  when  final  and  unaccented  in  a word  or  syllable 
(except  in  verbs),  has  nearly  the  sound  of  short  i,  as  in  copy,  vanity,  &c.  But 
y preceded  by  f at  the  end  of  verbs  is  uniformly  long,  as  in  defy,  ratify,  &c. ; 
and  this  long  sound  it  retains  in  the  formatives,  even  when  y is  changed  into 
t,  as  hi  justifies,  qualified. 

3* 
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Sm'  i-ty 

chS,s'  ti-ty 

em'  bas-sy 

in'  f a-my 

Igp'  ro-sy 

an'  ces-try 

•eo'  geii-cy 

fan'  ta-sy 

in'  fan-cy 

lib'  er-ty 

ar'  ter-y 

•eiir'  so-ry 

fe'  al-ty 

la'  i-ty 

lot'  ter-y 

bal'  €0-ny 

•eiis'  to-dy 

fer'  ven-cy 

r vo-ry 

min'  is-try 

bot'  a-ny 

dim'  i-ty 

hiek'  o-ry 

jew'  el-ry 

mu'  ti-ny 

brev'  i-ty 

drudg'  er-j! 

^ horn'  i-ly 

len'  i-ty 

pan'  o-ply 

brlb'  er-y 

dy'  nas-ty 

im'  age-ry 

lar'  ce-ny 

pen'  al-ty 

£ia,v'  al-ry 

eb'  on-y 

in'  dus-try 

lev'  i-ty 

pil'  lo-ry 

de-€ry' 

am'  pli-fy 

<o 

C4-1 

be'  €u-py 

dig'ni-fled 

es-py 

cer'  ti-fy 

grat'  i-fy 

, proph'  e-sy 

sim'pli  ties 

im-ply 

■eru'  ci-fy 

mod'  i-fy 

sat'  is-fy 

test'  i-fied 

re-ply 

M i-fy 

mul'  ti-ply 

ver'  i-fy 

viv'  i-fies 

Lesson  155 

The  long  diphthongal  u (u,  yoo)  is  heard  pure  when  it  forms  an  ac- 
cented syllable  by  itself,  as  in  u'nit;  also  when  it  ends  or  forms  a syllable 
either  immediately  before  or  after  the  accent,  as  in  mu-ta'tion,  u-nite'^  ed'u- 
cnie.  The  chief  exceptions,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  are  when  u oc- 
curs in  an  open  syllable  after  r,  as  ru'ral;  also  after  j,  as  in /mV?/, 
jxd'cy ; also  after  the  sound  of  tth,  as  in  sugar,  and  ch  as  in  chew. 

Caution.  — Avoid  the  error  that  would  convert  long  m,  when  ending  or 
forming  an  unaccented  syllable,  into  an  obscure  sound  resembling  that  of 
short  e or  short  u.  Do  not  corrupt  singular  into  sing'e-lar,  regular  into 
reg'e-lar,  educate  into  ed'e-coie,  &c.  “ Nothing,”  says  Walker,  “ tends  more 

to  tarnish  and  vulgarize  the  pronunciation  than  this  short  and  obscure  sound 
of  the  unaccented  m.” 


Set'  u-al 

ed'  u-eate 

punet'  u-al 

sens'  u-al 

am'  ii-let 

man'  u-al 

rSg'  u-late 

stren'  u-oiis 

eal'  u-met 

min'  11-et 

rit'  u-al 

tit'  u-lar 

eas'  11-al 

nSt'  ii-ral 

riv'  u-let 

tOrt'  u-oiis 

cent'  u-ry 

pet'  ii-lant 

sat'  u-rate 

virt'  u-ous 

act'  ii-ate 

grad'  u-al 

post'  u-late 

trit'  u-rate 

doe'  u-ment 

grad'  u-ate 

sin'  u-oiis 

iiiiet'  u-oiis 

em'  u-late 

gran'  u-lar 

spu'  ri-ous 

val'  u-ing 

fab'  ii-lous 

man'  u-seript 

stim'  u-late 

vgnt'  ur-oiis 

gen'  u-ine 

mdn'  u-ment 

sumpt'  ii-ous 

virt'  u-al 

gidb'  u-lar 

mut'  u-al 

trgm'  u-lous 

vol'  u-ble 

WORDS  OF  THREE  SYLLABLES. 
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jde'  u-lar 

dil'  u-ent 

fge'  u-lent 

grSt'  u-late 

pop'  u-lar 

doe'  ii-ment 

5p'  u-lent 

mod'  u-late 

see'  u-lar 

Hat'  u-leiit 

fluet'  u-ate 

spee'  u-late 

tab'  u-lar 

fraud'  u-lent 

sim'  u-late 

gran'  u-late 

Lesson 

. 156. 

Sp'  er-ture 

Sr  ti-tude 

hS,b'  i-tude 

plen'  i-tude 

ep'  i-eure 

am'  pli-tude 

las'  si-tude 

prom/>t'  i-tudo 

fur'  iii-ture 

apt'  i-tude 

lat'  i-tude 

quT'  e-tude 

lig'  a-ture 

at'  ti-tude 

Ion'  gi-tude 

ree'  ti-tude 

sep'  ul-ture 

fdr'  ti-tude 

mag'  11  i-tude 

seiV  i-tude 

sig'  iia-ture 

grat'  i-tude 

miir  ti-tude 

sol'  i-tude 

ard'  u-ous 

post'  hu-mous 

eu'  eiim-ber 

nu'  tri-ment 

du'  bi-ous 

rapt'  ur-ous 

eu'  ti-ele 

ret'  i-eule 

Sm'  u-lous 

serof'  u-lous 

du'  ra-ble 

rid'  i-eule 

fu'  ri-ous 

sed'  u-lous 

feb'  ri-fuge 

sub'  ter-fuge 

neb'  u-lous 

stu'  di-ous 

fu'  gi-tive 

su'  i-cTde 

pop'  u-lous 

tu'  ber-ous 

mol'  e-cule 

ves'  ti-bule 

Lesson  157. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  give  to  unaccented  a final  the  mark  of  Italian  a (as 


in  farther,  far)  placed  under  instead  of  over  the  letter.  Most  orthoepists  describe 
the  sound  as  the  shortened  sound  of  a in  far,  resembling  nearly  that  of  short 
w.  The  same  sound  (modified  by  the  r)  occurs  in  ce'dar,  mon'arcli,  &c.  It  is 
the  sound  which  a usually  assumes,  in  easy  and  rapid  utterance,  when  used 
as  an  article  or  preposition,  as  in  the  phrases,  “Once  a year,”  “I’m  a go- 
ing,” &c. 


ae'  eu-rate 

al'  ge-bra 

arre'  na 

di-plo'  ma 

am'  pu-tate 

a'  re-a 

a-ro'  ma 

er-ra'  ta 

eal'  e u-late 

eu'  po-la 

ba-na'  na 

e-iiig'  ma 

eon'ju-gate 

fSrm'  u-la 

ba-ril'  la 

fa-ri'  na 

fort'  u-nate 

ma'  ni-a 

ce-dil'  la 

flo-til'  la 

bb'  du-rate 

op'  er-a 

eo-rol'  la 

liy-e'  na 

i-de'a  mS-n-til'  la  pS'-go^  da  re-gat'  ta  tim-brSl'  I3 

i-5'  ta  mi-as'  ma  pi-Sz'  za  sa-vaii'  11a  v^-nil'  la 

ti-a'  ra  o-me'  ga  ro-tuii'  da  sa-ll'  va  ve-raii'  da 
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Lesson 

158. 

For  the  mode  of  forming  the  plural  of  words  ending 
see  Lesson  266. 

in  long  0 unaccented, 

bra-va'  do 

bm-bar'  go 

biif ' fa-ld 

al'  ba-trbss 

far-ra'  go 

fla-min'  go 

eal'  i-eo 

al'  eo-liol 

liim-ba'  go 

mar-tel'  lo 

earn'  e-o 

al'  i-quot 

be-ta'  vo 

me-ri'  no 

dbm'  i-no 

ap'  ri-eot 

})lum-ba'  go 

mo-rbe'  eo 

em'  bry-o 

am'  a-zoii 

po-ta'  to 

mu-1  at'  to 

ill'  di-go 

ebl'  o-ny 

to-ma'  to 

pal-met'  to 

niiii'  ci-o 

eor'  o-ner 

tur-na'  do 

si-rbe'  eo 

o'  li-o 

dbe'  tri-nal 

vi-ra'  go 

sti-let'  to 

stu'  di-o 

mas'  tp-d bn 

vbl-ea'  no 

to-bae'  eo 

ver'  ti-go 

pbl'  y-glbt 

bas-ti-na'  do 

des-per-a 

' do 

mus-eo-va'do 

iii-iiu-eii'  do 

man-i-fes'  to 

pbe-ea-dil'  lo 

Lesson 

159. 

In  the  unaccented  final  syllable  -ate,  the  vowel  & has  generally  a shorter 
sound  in  adjectives  and  nouns  than  in  verbs.  This  sound  approaches  those 
of  short  e in  met  and  short  i in  hit.  For  instance,  in  the  sentence,  “ Intimate 
the  fact  to  your  intimate  friend,”  it  will  be  seen  there  is  a difference  between 
the  sound  of  the  a in  the  verb  and  in  the  adjective.  We  indicate  the  shorter 
sound  by  putting  the  longum  under  the  vowel  letter.  There  are  a number 
of  words  terminating  in  ate,  which  are  sometimes  verbs  and  sometimes  ad- 
jectives. We  here  mark  such  with  an  asterisk. 


di-date 
cel'  e-brate 
des'  Tg-nate 
det'  0-11  ate 
dis'  si-pate 
giii  i-grate 


ex'  ea-vate 
im'  i-tate 
is'  o-late 
im'  mi-grate 
im'  pli-eate 
ill'  sti-gate 


mas'  ti-eate 
nav'  i-gate 
bb'  vi-ate 
pbn'  e-trate 
veil'  er-ate 
veil'  ti-late 


ebg'  nate 
frus'  trate 
111'  grate 
ill'  mate 
Or'  iiate 
prbs'  trate 


In  the  following  nouns  and  adjectives  the  a of  the  final  syllable  is  not  so 
long  as  in  the  words  of  the  foregoing  group. 


ad'  e-quate 
clibe'  o-late 
del'  i-eate 
des'  per-ate 


ill'  ti-mate  * 
laid  re-ate 
mod'  er-ate  * 
o'  pi-ate 


pred'  i-eate  * 
prox'  i-mate 
rep'  ro-bate 
sep'  a-rate  * 


ul'  ti-mate 
eli'  rate 
pdd'  ate 
sen'  ate 
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Lesson  160. 

■elar'  i-net  gas’  g-ous 

eran'  ber-ry  mar'  i-gold 

6p'  i-gram  mar'  i-time 

far'  ri-er  par'  a-pet 

gal'  ax-y  par'  al-lel 

Lesson  161. 


mor'  ti-fy 
or'  tho-dox 
por'  ce-lain 
por'  eu-pine 
por'  rin-ger 
se5r'  pi-on 
sor'  cer-er 


a-bdr'  tive 
ea-lor'  ie 
im-p3r'  tant 
de-fault'  er 
hy-draul'  le 
ma-raud'  er 
tar-pan'  lin 


Lesson  162. 


a-quat'  le 
as-sas'  sm 
de-fal'  Bate 
e-las'  tie 
fa-nat'  ie 
sar-eas'  tie 


am-biis-eade' 

bar-ri-eade 

bal-iis-trade 

eol-oii-nade 

lem-on-ade 

pal-i-sade 


^d'  a-mS,iit 
as'  ter-isk 
bar' ri-er 
ear'  a-van 
eat'  a-raet 

an'  di-ble 
ail'  gu-ry 
ail'  to-erat 
laud'  a-iium 
11  a u'  ti-eal 
pan'  ci-ty 
plan'  si-ble 

§,l-rSad'  y 
gn-deav'  or 
Sp-par'  ent 
ap-prais'  er 
as-sail'  ant 
eom-plain  ant 

S,b-seiit-ee' 

dev-p-tee 

frie-as-see 

Igg-a-tee 

ee'  sta-sy 
her'  e-tie 
mem'  o-ry 
mes'  sen-ger 
mez'zp-tint* 
quer'  u-lous 


nbm-i-iiee' 

pat-eiit-ee 

Tef-er-ee 

rep-ar-tee 


^ue-tion-eer' 

dom-i-neer 

gn-gi-neer 

gaz-St-teer 


p^ir'  o-dy 
sae'  ra-ment 
sal' i-vate 
ti1p'  es-try 
vag'  a-boiid 

ad-van'  tage 
dis-as'  ter 
mo-las' ses 
pi-las'  ter 
au-theii'  tie 
de-vel'  op 
ge-iier'  le 

Sn-te-cede' 

eoii-tra-vene 

in-ter-cede 

su-per-sede 

in-ter-fere 

per-se-vere 

mu-le-teer' 

mu-ti-neer 

pT-o-neer 

v51-iin-teer 

par'  a-site 
par'  ri-cide 
ree'  on-cile 
ree'  on-dite 
sat'  el-lite 
tui*'  pen-tine 


Lesson 
Sm'  e-thyst 
cyl'  in-der 
hyp'  p-erite 
myr'  i-ad 
mys'  ter-y 
bx'  y-gen 


163. 

sym'  me-try 
sym'  pa-thy 
syn'  p-iiym* 
typ'  i-eal 
tyr'  an-ny 
Sn'  thra-cite 
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r^e'  om-pSnse 
ret'  rg-grade 
ret'  ro-speet 
ter'  ri-er 


pyr  a-mid 
sir  la-bub 
syl'  la-ble 
sye'  a-more 


erbe'  g-dile 
ex'  pe-dite 
horn'  i-cide 
par'  ardise 


sSe'  ri-fice  (-fize) 
an'  a-lyze 
an'  g-dyne 
par'  a-lyze 


Lesson  164. 

In  the  adjectives  io'ward  and  fro'ward,  the  w is  sounded;  but  when  toward 
or  towards  is  a preposition,  the  w is  not  sounded,  and  the  ow  may  be  re- 
garded as  a vowel  digraph  having  the  sound  of  long  o,  and  then  tow'ard 
rhymes  nearly  with  board. 


fro'  ward 

Sn'  ee-dote 

ardor'  er 

hal'  i-but 

fore'  man 

an'  te-lope 

Sb-do'  mbn 

quad'  ra-tiire 

hoi  ster 

an'  ti-dote 

egn-do'  lence 

quad'  ru-ped 

glo'  ry 

€o'  pi-ous 

ebr-ro'  sive 

quad'  ru-ple 

im'  post 

ebr'  ri-dor 

de-eo'  rous 

qual'  i-ty 

6'  vert 

droll'  er-y 

he-ro'  ie 

quan'  dgrry 

port'  ly 

bp'  i-sode 

mbre-o'  ver 

quan'  ti-ty 

post'  seript 

mis'  an-thrope  bp-po'  nent 

pbl'  i-cy 

pro'  file 

por'  ti-€o 
tel'  e-seope 

pr5-pbr'  tioii 

prov'  en-der 

to'  ward 

pro-po'  sal 

€om'  mg-dore 

Lesson 

165. 

eru'  ci-ble 

flu'  en-cy 

av'  er-age 

bee  tie 

eru'  ci-fix 

glu'  ti-nou3 

bbv'  er-age 

fee'  ble 

prud'  er-y 

in'  flu-ence 

^ar'  ti-lage 

stee'  pie 

prii'  ri-ent 

lu'  di-erous 

fo'  li-age 

keep'  sake 

ru'  bi-eiind 

lu'  mi-nous 

libm'  gr-r/iage  lin'  seed 

ru'  di-ment 

lu'  na-tie 

her'  i-tage 

ath'  lete 

ru'  m-oiis 

bound'  a-ry 

Im'  e-age 

eon'  erete 

seru''  pu-lous 
sera'  ti-ny 

found'  er-y 

par'  ent-age 

e'  diet 

eount'  e-nance 

pat'  rgn-age 

pre'  cinet 
se'  eret 

tru'  eu-lent 

eount'  er-pane 

per'  son-age 

Lesson 

166. 

In  the  following  words  a,  ai,  and  ay  have  the  sound  of  Short  e,  as  in  met. 

said 

a'ny 

waisi'  egat 

argain' 

saith,  says 

ma'  ny 

wain'  segt 

a-gainst 

WORDS  OF  CLASS  EIGHT. 
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In  the  following  words  sb,  ei,  eo,  ie,  u,  and  ue  have  the  sound  of  short 
e,  as  in  met. 

feoff  gugss 

friend  guest 


jeop'  ard  bur'  y friend'  ly 

leop'  ard  bur'  i-al  lieif'  er 


8BS-thSt'i€  di-30r' e-sis  nSn' pa-reil  St-caet' er-a 

By  Webster,  a simple  e is  now  generally  substituted  for  ae  diphthong  in  the 
above  and  other  words. 

Lesson  167. 

Where  ou  or  ow  unmarked  occurs  in  the  following  words,  it  has  its  sound 
as  in  house.,  now.  See  Lesson  61. 

pro-found'  out'  l^w  a-eous'  tie  eol'  an-der 

pro-nounce  gout'  y en-eoun'  ter  eom'  pa-ny 

sur-round  doug-Zi' ty  es-pou' sals  eoii'jur-er 

vouch-safe  chow'  der  ren-eoun'  ter  eon'  sta-ble 

a-vow  trow'  sers  w a-vow'  al  eov'  e-nant 

re-nowii  trou'  sers  en-dow'  merit  som'  er-set 


Lesson  168. 


brig-a-dier' 

bom-ba-zine'  cir-eiim-vSnt' 

sSr  vage  or 

eav-a-lier 

mag-a-zine  m-ter-cept 

sel'  vedge 

fin-an-cier 

man-da- 

Tin  ree- 

•ol-leet 

skep'  tie  or 

grgii-a-dier 

' quar-an-tiiie  rep-re-sent 

seep'  tie 

eSp-a-pie 

tam-boiir-ine  in-ter-sperse 

preb'  end 

Lesson  169. 

e6rd'  age 

f gath'  er 

a-lert' 

a-bridge'  a-tone' 

eor'  net 

heath'  er 

a-merce 

eon-sist 

ea-jole 

eor'  sair 

heav'  y 

a-ver 

pre-diet 

de-note 

eorse'  let 

leath'  er 

a-verse 

re-scind 

fore-bode 

dis'  eSrd 

mead'  ow 

eon-verge 

re-sist 

in-voke 

f(3r'  ceps 

peas'  ant 

de-fer 

re-striet 

por-tray 

mor'  tar 

pleas'  ant 

e-merge 

Ss-sTze 

post-pone 

por'  ridge 

weath'  er 

pre-fer 

eon-cise 

pro-voke 

p6r'  poise  (-pas)  zeal'  ot 

pre-serve 

eon-trive  sup-port 

68 
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Lesson  170. 

In  the  following  words  ia  may  receive  a sound  approaching  that  of  short  L 

mount'  aiii  ear'  riage  min'  ia-ture  * 

plant'  ain  mar'  riage  par'  lia-meiit 


In  the  following  words,  e,  ee,  and  o,  unmarked,  ei  and  ie,  have  the  sound 
of  short  i. 


been 

pret'  ty 

ker'  chief 

worn'  eii 

sieve 

breech'  es 

mar'  ried 

mis'  chiev-ous 

Eng'  land 

fGr'  feit 

mar'  ries 

mul'  lein  or 

Eng'  lisli 

siir'  feit 

mis'  chief 

mul'  leii 

In  the  following  words,  u,  unmarked. 

«i  and  oi,  have  the  sound  of  short  i. 

bull'  der 

ebii'  duit 

let'  tiice  (let'tis)  tor'  toise 

giiil'  ty 

guin'  ea 

mill'  ute 

myth'  ie 
syu'  od 

bis'  eiiit 

gui-tar' 

bus'y 

ciV  euit 

fer'ule  (fSr'ni) 

bus'  i-iiess  (btz'nes)  sys'  tern 

Lesson 

171. 

clias'  tisp-meiit 

mill'  is-ter 

eoii-sid'  er 

Sr  i-bi 

dif'  fi-eiilt 

priv'  i-lege 

de-liv'  er 

al'  ka-li 

div'  i-deiid 

sae'  ri-lege 

e-lix'  ir 

di'  a-gram 

hoi'  i-day 

riek'  et-y 

em-pir'  ie 

di'  a-leet 

ill'  fi-nite 

tarn'  a- rind 

in-sip'  id 

di'  a-mond 

ir'  ri-tate 

vir'  u-lent 

sa-tir'  ie 

di'  a-ry 

mil'  li-iier 

vit'  ri~ol 

sta-tis'  ties 

di'  g-cese 

Lesson 

172. 

Words  of  three  syllables,  in  which  ph  has  the  sound  of  f ; also  words  end- 
ing in  um,  unaccented. 


al'  pha-bet 
at'  mos-pliere 
at'  ro-phy 
bias'  plie-my 
el'  e-pliant 


met'  a-phor 
lie'  o-phyte 
par'  a-phrase 
par'  a-graph 
pha'  e-toii 


sbpli'  p-more 
spher'  i-eal 
sul'  phiir-ous 
sye'  p-pliant 
sym'  pho-ny 


me-phit' le 
phleg-mat'  ie 
plio-net'  ie 
pro-phet'  ie 
tri-um'  pliant 


* Also  pronounced  min'  i-a-ture. 


WORDS  OF  THREE  SYLLABLES. 
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gm'  plia-sis 

phds'  phor-iis 

tel'  e-grSpli 

Orsy'  lum 

ep'  i-tupli 

phiir'  ma-cy 

zo'  o-phyte 

dc-c6'  rum 

eii'  plio-iiy 

proph'  e-cy  * 

as-phal'  tic 

la-bur'  11  um 

liSm' i-spliere 

proph'  e-sy 

em-pliat'  ic 

ly-ce'  um 

lith'  p-gTupli 

soph'  is-try 

lym-phat'  ie 

mu-se'  um 

Lesson 

173.  ' 

In  which  g,  at  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  before  e or  i,  has  the  sound  of  j. 

ag'  i-tate 

log'  i-eal 

reg'  i-cTde 

vig  i-lant 

€og'  i-tate 

mag'  is-trate 

reg'  i-men 

li-tig'  ious 

leg'  i-ble 

flag'  eo-let 

reg'  i-ment 
reg'  is-ter 

pro-dTg'  ious 

f org'  er-y 

flag'el-late 

re-lig'  ious 

16g'  is-late 

prog'  e-iiy 

veg'  e-tate 

o-rig'  i-nal 

Lesson 

174. 

bar'  ber-ry 

Sm’  ber-gris 

per'  fi-dy 

e-nerv'  ate 

ear'  peii-ter 

ver'  di-gris 

per'  fo-rate 

in-fer'  nal 

mar'  ma-lade 

clean'  li-ness 

per' j u-ry 

im-mer'  sioii 

mar'  tiii-gal  or 

pleas'  ant-ry 

per'  se-cute 

im-per'  feet 

mar'  tin-gale 

treacli'  er-y 

per'  son-al 

ill- ter'  nal 

Eur'  pu-lent 

treas'  u-ry 

per'  ti-iient 

iii-ter'  pret 

bor'  ta-tive 

con'  tro-vert 

ser'  peiit-Ine 

ma-ter'  nal 

or'  di-nal 

fer'  til-Ize 

ter'  ma-gant 

pre-serv'  er 

or'  tho-dox 

mer'  ci-fiil 

u'  iii-verse 

re-vers'  al 

tiir'  bu-lent 

mer'  cu-ry 

ver'  ti-cal 

su-per'  nal 

Lesson  175. 

Verbs  from  the  Greek  in  izo,  and  others  formed  in  analogy  with  them 
(except  cai'echise  and  ex'orcise)  were  formerly  written  exclusively  with  the 
termination  -ize,  as  hapHize,  la'galize,  vocalize,  &c  , and  this  2 was  retained  in 
all  their  formatives  but  those  in  -isl  and  -ism;  while  verbs  directly  from  the 
French  -iser,  with  some  substantives  from  the  same  language,  and  a few 
words  from  other  sources,  as  ad'vertise,  advise',  surprise',  &c.,  were  formerly 
and  still  are  exclusively  written  with  -ise.  This  practice  has  the  sanction  of 
Walker,  Webster,  and  Worcester,  and  is  the  one  which  we  here  adopt,  t 


* Prophecy  (prnf'e-se)  is  the  noun  ; prophesy  (prnf*e-sT),  the  verb, 
t Cooley,  the  latest  English  authority,  remarks  that  “ the  printers,  who  have  always 
been  tlic  great  reformers  and  simplifiers  of  spelling,”  have  of  late  years  banished  the  z 
from  use  He  says  : “ The  prevalent  orthography  of  these  words  is  to  use  -ise  where 
-ize  was  formerly  exclusively  written.”  This  remark  applies  to  English,  but  not  to 
American  usage. 
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ad'  ver-tlse 

Kg'  gran-dlze 

dram'  a-tlze 

6r'  gan-Tze 

eom'  pro-mise 

ail'  tbor-ize 

e'  qual-ize 

pat'  ron-ize 

erit'  i-cise 

ean'  oii-ize 

gal'  van-ize 

pul'  ver-ize 

en'  ter-prise 

civ'  il-ize 

gbr'  man-dize 

re'  al-ize 

ex'  er-cise 

ebl'  q-nize 

bar'  mon-ize 

rec'  og-nize 

ex'  6r-cise 

crys'  tal-lize 
dog'  ma-tize 

le'  gal-ize 

sat'  ir-ize 

mer'  chan-dise 

mag'  net-ize 

scan' d al-ize 

seru'  ti-nize 

ad-mir'  er 

de-nl'  al 

■eo-in-cide' 

sig'  nal-ize 

af-f  r ance 

gii-vi'  ron 

su-per-fine 

sol'  em-nize 

al-li'  ance 

ho-ri'  zon 

su-per-vise 

stig'  ma-tize 

ar-riv'  al 

in-quir'  y 

im  por-tune 

syni'  bol-ize 

as-pir'  ant 

re-cTt'  al 

in-trq-duce 

sub'  si-dize 

com-pTl'  er 

re-li'  ance 

man-u-mit 

tail'  ta-lize 

eom-pli'  ance 

re-pris'  al 

op-p8r-tune 

tem'  po-rize 

con-niv'ance 

re-quit'  al 

pre-ma-tiii’e 

trail'  quil-ize  or 

de-fi'  ance 

sub-sid'  ence 

in-ter-riipt 

trail'  quil-lize 

de-fin'  er 

sur-viv'  al 

dis-€on-cert 

Lesson  176. 

The  words  defense^  offense,  pretense,  are  thus  spelled,  with  s instead  of  c,  by- 
Webster,  because  s is  used  in  the  derivatives,  as  in  defen'si'oe,  offen'sive,prt- 
ten'sion,  and  because  the  same  change  has  already  been  made  in  the  words 
ex-pense',  Wcense,  and  recompense. 


de-fense'  or 

cbil'  blain 

-eqn-ceal' 

bd'  verse 

ear'  ly 

de-fence 

dai'  ly 
dai'  ry 

-eon-geal 

gov'  ern 

earn'  est 

6f-fense  or 

mal-treat 

pom'  mel 

pearl'  y 

of-fence 

dai'  sy 

be-tween 

pos'  tern 

sand'  wich 

pre-tense  or 

en'  trails 

ca-reer 

pot'  sherd 

piv'  ot 

pre-ten  ce 

gai'  ters 

dis-creet 

sbep'  herd 

spig'  ot 

pre-pense 

wel'  fare 

tu-reen 

there'  fore 

vie'  ar 

dis-pense 

pas'  sive 

ve-neer 

trav'  erse 

vis'  or 

Lesson  177. 

a-bbl'  ish 

car'  cass 

■eur'  few 

hank'  er 

nee'  t^r 

ac-cbm'  plish  cy'  press 

fur'  ry 

ham'  per 

liz'  ard 

ad-moii'  ish 

mat'  tress 

gur'  net 

till'  er 

miiz'  ard 

WORDS  OF  TWO  SYLLABLES. 
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Ss-t(5n'  ish 

m^^ss'  mate 

giier'  don 

trSnch'  er 

pil'  chard 

de-mor  ish 

pel'  let 

per' jure 

twit'  ter 

pol'  lard 

di-miii'  ish 

ver'  diet 

twee'  zers 

vouch'  er 

tali'  kard 

em-bel'  lish 

piir'  pose 

drear'  j 

whith'  er 

spike' nard 

es-tab'  lish 

sher'  lif 

in'  jure 

may'  or 

west'  ward 

be-wiV  der 

lar'  board 

lam'  bent 

ant'  ler 

f er'  vor 

■eom-pTl'  er 

star'  board 

pave'ment 

. chat'  fer 

o'  dor 

-eom-pos'  er 

lee'  ward 

seg'  ment 

qua'  ver 

ru'  mor 

Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — The  president  was  diligent  in  his  management. 
Her  veliemence  and  insolence  were  not  to  be  borne.  The  Orient  or  East.  His  lecture 
showed  culture.  A cincture  or  belt.  A rupture  or  breaking.  Ordure  is  filth.  In  fea- 
tm-e,  figure,  and  stature  she  was  noble.  A suture  or  sewing.  Cows  feed  in  the  pasture. 
After  your  departure  I had  no  adventures. 

A tortuous  or  twisted  bough.  A punctual  workman.  We  danced  a minuet.  A century 
is  a hundred  years.  Be  strenuous  in  study.  A genuine  manuscript.  A spurious  at- 
tempt. A sumptuous  feast.  Voluble  in  speech.  Triturate  the  powder.  Emulate  her 
good  acts.  A popular  author.  Learn  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  this  place.  Keep 
an  erect  attitude  in  reading.  An  aperture  or  opening. 

Posthumous  fame.  A ripe  cucumber.  A silken  reticule.  An  unworthy  subterfuge. 
An  arduous  task.  A nebulous  sky.  The  cuticle  or  scarf-skin.  A rapturous  song.  She 
was  accurate  in  her  algebra.  Smell  the  aroma  of  the  banana.  Earina  pudding.  The 
corolla  of  a flower.  A flotilla,  or  little  fleet.  Solve  the  enigma.  Conjugate  the  verb. 
An  obdurate  offender.  A tiara,  or  head-dress. 

A cameo  pin.  The  albatross  is  a sea-bird  She  was  seized  with  a vertigo  or  dizziness. 
We  cleansed  the  cloth  from  paint  with  alcohol.  An  artist’s  studio  A coroner’s  inquest. 
A calico  gown.  Morocco  boots.  A cognate  or  kindred  race.  An  adequate  supply.  In- 
timate the  fact  to  your  intimate  friend.  Ventilate  the  room.  Reprobate  the  course  of  the 
reprobate.  Boil  the  chocolate.  The  opiate  made  him  sleep. 

The  assassin  was  defeated  in  his  ambuscade.  A cranberry  pie.  A plausible  defaulter. 
The  auctioneer  was  the  appraiser  of  the  goods.  Persevere  in  well-doing.  Volunteer  for 
the  right.  A pioneer  in  a good  cause.  The  mutineers  were  hung.  An  elastic  strap.  A 
sarcastic  remark.  A porcelain  cup.  Walls  hung  with  tapestry.  An  authentic  docu- 
ment. 

Anthracite  coal.  Analyze  the  medicine.  A sycamore  tree.  Describe  a cylinder.  A 
retrograde  step.  Decorous  behavior.  A copious  shower.  The  quadrature  of  the  circle. 
The  quantity  excels  the  quality.  A postscript  to  a letter.  A misanthrope  or  man-hater. 
An  antidote  to  poison.  Tlie  hypocrite  is  despised.  The  birds  sang  as  if  in  an  ecstasy. 
A corrosive  liquid.  We  caught  a halibut.  John  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen. 

A myriad  stars.  A doughty  champion.  The  conjurer  turned  a somerset.  The  cava- 
lier tried  to  circumvent  the  brigadier.  A rubicund  countenance.  Thy  friend  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. An  athletic  iiorter.  The  heifer  lies  in  the  field.  This  is  nonpareil  type.  A 
hemorrhage  of  the  lungs.  He  found  his  waistcoat  pinned  to  the  wainscot.  Tear  off  the 
selvage.  His  chastisement  was  severe.  A mischievous  youth.  Lettuce  for  dinner.  A 
mullein  leaf.  The  synod  met.  Soda  is  an  alkali. 

A clear  atmosphere.  A sulphurous  odor.  Read  the  epitaph.  Emphasize  the  word. 
A brave  regiment.  An  original  paragraph.  The  telegraph  wires  were  cut.  Advertise 
your  business.  Criticise  the  book.  Compromise  with  your  enemy.  Recognize  the  mini- 
ature. An  opportune  arrival.  Supervise  her  doings.  Superfine  flour.  The  environs 
of  the  city  are  beautiful.  The  starboard  side  of  a ship  is  on  the  right  hand  ; the 
larboard  on  the  left.  The  sugar  crystallizes. 
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CLASS  IX. 

Including  words  having  the  sound  of  tli  aspirate,  unmarked,  and  th  vocal, 
marked. 

Words  in  which  s,  c,  x have  the  sound  of  z ; and  x of  gz. 

Words  in  which  g,  ge,  or  gi  have  the  sound  of  j ; q,  qu,  or  que,  the  sound 
of  k ; and  u,  the  sound  of  w. 

Words  in  which  n is  the  equivalent  of  the  element  ng. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  having  the  sound  of  long  u unaccented. 

W' ords  in  which  d necessarily  takes  the  sound  of  t ; and  c at  the  end  of  a 
syllable  has  the  sound  of  s. 

Words  ending  with  ra  after  a consonant. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  having  unaccented  terminations  in  -al, 

-an,  -ant, el,  -eist,  -er,  — ic,  -ice,  -il,  -ile,  -in,  -iue,  -ist,  -ive, or, 

-ous, y short,  unmarked,  and  -y  long,  marked. 

Lesson  178. 


In  the  following  words,  th,  unmarked,  has  its  aspirate  sound,  as  in  thin. 


bath 

path 

an'  them 

the'  SIS 

a-nath'  e-ma 

both 

sheath 

au'  thor 

thiiii'  der 

an-tith'  e-sis 

breath 

think 

ba'  thbs 

ze'  nith 

a-rith'me-ti€ 

breaths 

troth 

bis'  muth 

be-trbth' 

an-tip'  a-thy 

lath 

truth 

e'  ther 

ap'  a-thy 

ean-thar'i-des 

loth 

truths 

eth'  les 

ep'  i-thet 

h^-poth'  e-sis 

mouth 

withe 

hun'  dredth 

pleth'  or-i€ 

le-vl'  a- than 

myth 

youth 

meth'  od 

syii'  the-sis 

my-thol'  p-gy 

oath 

youths 

sab'  bath 

the'  o-ry 

pa-ren'  the-sis 

Lesson  178. 

Words  in  which  th,  marked,  has  its  vocal  sound,  as  in  thine. 


bathe 

laths 

paths 

nei'  ther* 

thith'  er 

biiths 

lithe 

with 

far'  thing 

wpr'  thy 

blithe 

mouth  (v.)  bur'  then 

hith'  er 

be-neath' 

booth 

mouths  (n.  pi.) 

lath'  er 

be-queath 

breathe 

oaths 

ei'  ther"^ 

death'  er 

un-sheathe 

Lesson 

180. 

S has  the  vocal  sound  of  z : — 1.  When  it  immediately  follows  a vocal  * 
consonant  sound  or  sign,  as  : 


* Let  it  be  learnt  from  the  Table  of  Elementary  Sounds  that  the  vocal  consonan* 
sounds  (also  called  soft  or  flat)  are  g hard  (as  in  bag)^  b,  d,  a,  zh,  th  (as  in  thine),  v, 
g soft  or  j.  'file  liquids  are  I,  m,  n,  r. 


S HAVING  THE  SOUND  OF  Z. 
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hSads  babes  breathes  eSt'  a-lbgues 

ribs  fades  bathes  in'  ter-ludes 

2.  When  s is  final  after  a liquid,  as  : 

calls  hams  fans  Sn'  thems  dr'  phans 

halls  rims  sins  em'  blems  la'  bels 

3.  When  s precedes  a liquid  or  a vocal  consonant,  sometimes  even  if  a 
vowel  intervenes,  and  particularly  if  the  s occurs  between  two  vowels,  as  : 

dis'  mal  prism  wis'  dom  be'  som  de-sire' 

hus'  band  spasm  pre-side'  na'  sal  Lis'  bon 

4.  When  s is  single  and  final  in  monosyllables  (except  in  this,  thus,  us,  gas, 
yes),  as  : 

as  his  was  tries  seas  frees 

has  is  bees  vies  fleas  glees 

5.  When  s forms  an  additional  syllable  with  e before  it  in  the  plurals  of 
substantives  and  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs,  as  : 

bbx'es  chan'ces  pri'ces  fen'ces  mix’es 

■eag'  es  fa'  ces  priz'  es  prin'  ces  rush'  es 

6.  When  s occurs  at  the  end  of  all  plural  nouns  whose  singular  ends  with 
the  sound  of  a vowel ; also  in  inflections  of  verbs  in  which  the  singirlar  ends 
in  the  sound  of  a vowel,  or  in  a vowel  followed  by  e mute,  w,  or  y,  as  : 

cbm'  mas  dues  ‘ views  be-trays' 

so'  fas  news  rays  a-grees 

al'  oes  shoes  throws  im-plTes 

7.  Commonly,  when  s occurs  between  a vowel  or  a diphthong  (particularly 
i,  e,  ou.  u)  and  mute  e flnal,  especially  at  the  end  of  verbs,  to  distinguish 
them  from  substantives  and  adjectives  of  corresponding  forms  in  which  the 
s is  aspirate,*  as  : 

ad-vIse'  de-spise'  ^muse'  es-pouse'  bp-pose' 

to  grease  to  close  to  use  to  a-buse'  to  dif-fuso' 

“ rise  “ house  “ mouse  “ ex-euse 


* Rise,  the  noun,  is  an  exception,  according  to  some  ortlioepists,  but  not  according  to 
Walker,  Webster,  Cooley,  &c. 
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8.  Commonly,  when  s follows  an  accented  syllable  ending  with  a vowel 
sound  or  with  a liquid. 

■elum'  sy  ea'  sy  drow'  sy  pal'  sy  tan'  sy 

dai'  sy  grea'  sy  filin'  sy  quin'  sy  whim'  sey 

9.  According  to  some  authorities,*  when  s occurs  in  the  prefix  dis-,  not 
under  the  accent,  and  the  following  syllable  having  the  accent  begins  with,  or 
consists  of,  a vowel  (long  u excepted),  a liquid,  or  a vocal  consonant,  as  : 


dis-a'  ble 

dis-arm' 

dis-band 

dis-biirse 

dis-dain 


dis-ease' 

dis-gdrge 

dis-grace 

dis-gulse 

dis-gust 


dis-Abn'  9r 

dis-join 

dis-lTke 

dis-lodge 

dis-may 


dis-mem'  ber 
dis-miss 
dis-6r'  der 
dis-own 
dis-robe 


10.  With  very  few  exceptions,  when  s follows  the  prepositive  syllable  re-, 
particularly  when  the  s is  followed  by  a vowel,  as : 

re-sem'  ble  re-serve'  re-solve'  re-sound'  re-sTgn' 

re-sent'  re-sIde  re-s3rt  re-sume  re-sist 

C,  unmarked,  has  the  sound  of  z in  the  following  words  : 
suf-fice'  (-fize')  dis-cern'  (diz-zem')  sae'  ri-f Tee  (-fize) 

At  the  beginning  of  words  x takes  the  sound  of  z,  as  : 

Xan-thip'  pe  Xaii  thus  Xen'  o-phoii  Xerx'  es 


Lesson  181. 


Words  in  which  x has  the  sound  of  gz,  as  in  ex-ist  — egz-ist.  X has  its  ' 
vocal  sound  of  gz  when  it  ends  an  unaccented  syllable,  and  the  next  syllable, 
having  the  accent,  begins  with  a vowel  or  the  letter  h.  Ex'emplary  (egz-) 
and  ex-vd^{oks-)  are  exceptions. 


Sx-aet' 

ex-alt 

ex-em/?t 

ex-ert 

ex-hale 

ex-haust 


gx-hOrt' 
ex-ist 
ex-ani'  me 
ex-am'  pie 
ex-em'  plar 
ex-er'  tion 


ex-ist'  ence 
ex-ot  ie 
ex-6r'  bi-tant 
ex-u'  ber-ant 
ahx-T'  e-ty 
aux-il'  ia-ry  f 


cx-Sg'  ger-ate 
ex-as'  per-ate 
ex-ee'  u-tive 
ex-ee'  u-trix 
ex-em'  pli-fy 
ex'hil'  a-rate 


* Walker,  Smart,  Worcester,  and  Cooley  practically  follow  this  rule  ; but  it  is  not 
recognized  by  Perry,  Knowles,  Webster,  Goodrich,  and  some  other  orthoepists,  by  whom 
the  prefix  dis-  is  pronounced  diz  in  a very  few  words  only, 
t See  Lesson  146  in  regard  to  the  y sound  of  i. 
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Lesson  182. 

Words  in  which  ere  and  g1  have  the  sound  of  j : also  words  of  more  than 


two  syllables  in 

blud'  goon 
boiif'  geoii 
dud'  geoii 
siif'  gcoii 
star'  geon 


ch  g,  marked,  ha 

dull'  gcoii 
g8r'  geo  us 
gud'  geon  ■ 
le  gioii 
re'  gion 


this  sound.  See  L( 

pSg'  eant 
€on-ta'  gion 
•eour-a'  geous 
e-gre'  gious 
out-ra'  geous 


ison  173. 

leg'  is-lat-ive 
leg'  is-lat-ure 

(-late-yur) 

veg'  e-ta-tive 
iii-dig'  e-nous 


bel'  lig-er-ent 
re-frig'  er-ate 

ab-o-rig'  i-nal 
ab-o-rig'  i-nes 
an-a-log'  i-eal 
ear-tj-liig'  i-nous 


la-nig'  er-ous 
iin-ag'  in-in  g 

ge-o-log'  i-eal 
mu-ci-la^  i-nous 
o-le-ag'  i-nous 
pbil-o-log'  i-eal 


ebg-i-ta'  lion 
leg-er-de-main' 

phre-no-lbg'  i-eal 
tau-to-log'  i-eal 
tbe-o-log'  i-eal 
zo-o-lo^  i-eal 


W^ords  in  which 

ebiV  quer 
lae'  quer 
liq'  uor 
piq'  uant 

quay  (k§  or  ka) 


pique 

an-tique' 

eri-tique 


Lesson  183. 

q has  the  sound  of  k,  and  the  following  u is  unsounded. 

€0-quette'  f-ketO  noun  ex-clieq'  uer 

eo-quet  “ verb  mos-qui'  to 

qua-drille  (ta-drii')  et-i-quStte' 

par-q-quet'  (-keto  mas-quer-ade 

Lesson  184. 

Words  in  which  que  has  the  sound  of  k. 
ob-lique'  biir-lesque' c-iesk')  masque 

o-paque  gro-tesque  mosque 

u-nique  stat-u-esque'  elique 


Lesson  185. 


Words  in  which  q ending  a syllable  has  the  sound  of  k,  and  the  following 
u the  sound  of  w. 


aq'  u e-duet 

liq'  ui-date 

Sn-tiq'  ui-ty 

aq'  ui-line 

liq'  uid 

in-iq'  ui-ty 

eq'  ui-page 

liq'  ue-fy 

bb-liq'  ui-ty 

eq'  ui-ty 

req'  ui-site 

u-biq'  ui-ty 

seq-ues-tra'  tion 

seq'  ues-tra-tor 
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Lesson  186. 

Words  in  which  n before  g hard,  also  before  the  sound  of  k (whether  repre- 
sented by  k,  c,  or  q),  is  the  equivalent  of  the  element  iig.  When  the  accent 
falls  on  the  syllable  following  the  n,  the  n retains  its  proper  sound,  as  in 
con-cur',  con-cav'ity,  con-gres^sional.  In  guish  final,  u has  the  sound  of  w. 


aiV  ger 

fill'  ger 

Itii'  ger 

de-liii  quent 

ail  gry 

fuiie'  tion 

man'  go 

dis-tih' guish 

bull'  glc 

fun'  gus 

span'  gle 

dis-tiiiet'  ly 

€aii'  ker 

gaii'  greiio 

tail'  gle 

e-loiV  gate 

€laii'  gor 

hull'  ger 

till'  ker 

ex-tiiV  guish 

€on'  eSrd 

fiV  gle 

trail'  quil 

re-lih'  quish 

€OiV  course 

ill  got 

trih'  ket 

ban'  quet-er 

■eon'  gress 

jah'gle 

twin'  kle 

ah'  gu-lar 

eon'  quest 

jin'  gle 

youiV  ger 

sin'  gu-lar 

Lesson  187. 

The  shortened  sound  of  long  u in  such  words  as  rapt'urous,  advent'urous, 
&c.,  resembles  the  shortened  sound  of  m in  urn  with  the  sound  of  consonant 
y prefixed.  The  exceptions  are  when  the  sound  of  j,  sh,  or  zh  precedes  the 
u,  in  which  case  that  of  y is  omitted;  as  in  in'jure,  injury,  cen'sure,  treas'ure, 
&c.  See  Lesson  153. 


ad-vent'  ur-ous 

eon -tig'  u-oiis 

mi-rae'  u-lous 

ani-big'  u-ous 

con-tin'  u-ous 

per-spic'  u-ous 

as-sid'  u-ous 

de-cid'  u-ous 

pro-mis'  cu-ous 

bi-tu  mi-nous 

for-tu'  i-tous 

ri-die'  u-lous 

cir-eu'  i-tous 

gra-tu'  i-tous 

tem-pest'  u-ous 

eon-spie'  u-ous 

im-pet'  u-ous 

tu-mult'  u-ous 

con-temy»t'  u-ous 

in-geii'  u-ous 

vo-lupt'  u-ous 

be-at'  i-tude 

dis-qui'  e-tude 

ill-fill'  i-tude 

eom-mu'  ui-ty 

im-mu'  ni-ty 

si-mil'  i-tude 

de-crep'  i-tude 

im-pu'  ni-ty 

vi-cis'  si-tude 

■eon'  sti-tute 

sub'  sti-tute 

iii-sti-tu'  tion 

ex'  e-eute 

dis-trib'  iite 

di-mill'  u-tive 

in'  sti-tute 

cbii-sti-tu'  tion 

re-trib'  u-tive 
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Lesson  188. 


Sd'  mi-r^ 

ar'  ti-san 

pri'  ma-ry 

lav'  en-der 

an'  i-mal 

par'  ti-san 

ro'  sa-ry 

man'  a-ger 

ar'  se-nal 

pel'  i-ean 

sS,v'age-ry 

seav'  en-ger 

ean'  ni-bal 

pub'  li-ean 

id'  mpn-er 

sin'  is-ter 

ear'  ni-val 

pu  ri-tan 

bal'  us-ter 

cab'  i-net 

elSr'  i-eal 

tab  is-man 

ban'  ter-er 

ebr'  p-net 

e$r'  po-ral 

mar'  jp-ram 

ean'  is-ter 

bar'  0-11  et 

erim'  i-nal 

eon'  tra-ry 

eon'  ge-ner 

bay'  o-net 

erit'  i-eal 

gloss'  a-ry 

gla'  ci-er 

bp'  au-let 

em'  er-ald 

gran'  a-ry 

gbs'  sa-mer 

ep'  i-tliet 

fed'  er-al 

plen'  a-ry  or 

liar'  biii-ger 

om'  e-let 

fes'  ti-val 

pie  na-ry 

in'  te-ger 

par'  a-pet 

Lesson 

189. 

ad'ju-tant 

■ eal'p-mel 

dif'  fi-dent 

gen'  er-^1 

eog'  ni-zant 

cit'  a-del 

dis'  si-dent 

hbs'  pi-tal 

eon'  sp-nant 

dog'  ger-el 

el'  e-ment 

in'  te-gral 

eon'  ver-sant 

in'  fi-del 

es'  eu-lent 

in'  ter-val 

doin'  i-nant 

mSek'  er-el 

em'  i-nent 

lin'  e-al 

el'  e-gant 

piek'  er-el 

el'  p-quent 

lit'  er-al 

em'  i-grant 

sen'  ti-nei 

ev'  i-dent 

med'  i-eal 

men'  di-eant 

ae'  ci-dent 

ex'  cel-lent 

met'  ri-eal 

mil'  i-tant 

al'  i-ment 

im'  mi-nent 

min'  er-al 

mis'  ere-ant 

arm'  a-ment 

im'  pi  e-ment 

pec'  tp-ral 

res'  p-nant 

ebn'  di-ment 

im'  pp-tent 

ped'  es-tal 

sup'  pli-ant 

det'  ri-ment 

in'  do-lent 

prae'  ti-eal 

Lesson  190. 

re'  al-ly 

se'  ere-cy 

a-erbs'  tie 

Sd-lie'  sive 

re'  ceii-cy 

sol'  ven-cy 

a-lbm'  Me 

at-ten'  tive 

re'  gen-cy 

stir'  ger-y 

a-quat'  ie 

at-traet'  ive 

rev'  el-ry 

trill'  i-ty 

des-pbt'  ie 

eb-he'  sive 

rib'  ^d-ry 

lir'  gen-cy 

di-dae'  tie 

eol-lbet'  ive 
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reV  er-ie  or 

vdr'  i-ty 

ddg-mat'  ic 

con-du'  cive 

rev'  er-y 

war'  ran-ty 

do-rnes'  tic 

de-ci'  sive 

sSl'  a-ry 

prdb'  i-ty 

dc-cen'  trie 

di'  gest'  ive 

sail'  i-ty 

pov'  er-ty 

ec-lec'  tic 

e-va'  sive 

an'  ces-tor 

Lesson 
ad'  jec-tive 

. 191. 

am'  o-roiis 

de-fens'  ive 

bSch'  e-lor 

ex'  ple-tive 

a'  que-ous 

de-scrip'  tive 

chan'  cel-lor 

gen'  i-tive 

clam'  or-ous 

dx-cess-ive 

cred'  i-tor 

neg'  a-tive 

c5'  pi-ous 

ex-pans'  ive 

ed'  i-tor 

pds'  i-tive 

de'  vi-ous 

ex-prdss-ive 

em'  per-or 

prim'  i-tive 

en'  vi-ous 

in-duct'  ive 

gov'  ern-or 

priv'  a-tive 

friv'  q-lous 

in-struct'  ive 

me'  te-or 

sed'  a-tive 

gen'  er-ous 

in-vdc'  tive 

mdn'  i-tor 

sens'  i-tive 

glo'ri-ous 

in-vent'  ive 

or'  a-tor 

sub'  stan-tive 

glut'  ton-ous 

df-fens'  ive 

sen'  a-tor 

trans'  i-tive 

im'  pi-ous 

op-press'  ive 

vis'  i-tor 

vdc'  a-tive 

in'  fa-mous 

pro-spect'  ive 

Lesson 

Containing  words  in  which  y final 

192. 

is  short;  also  words  ending  in  ine 

and  ice,  unaccented,  in  which  the  i is  short. 

am'  nes-ty  ee-stat'  ic  al'  ka-line 

arm'  is-tice 

big'  ot-ry 

e-lec'  trie 

dis'  ci-pline 

art'  i-fice 

brav'  er-y 

el-lip'tic 

fern'  i-nine 

av'  a-rice 

chan'  cer-y 

ex-trin'  sic 

flu'  or-ine 

ben'  e-fice 

con'  stan-cy 

gT-gaii'  tic 

gen'  u-ine 

cic'  a-trice 

dra'  per-y 

in-trin'  sic 

hdr'  o-ine 

cow'  ard-ice 

fre'  quen-cy 

la-cdn'  ic 

i'  o-dine 

dent'  i-frice 

mdn'  o-dy 

le-thar'  gic 

gel'  a-tine 

ed'  i-fice 

ped'  ant-ry 

mag-net'  ic 

jes'  sa-mine 

in'  ter-stice 

po'  ten-cy 

me-tar  lie 

lib'  er-tine 

lie'  o-rice 

prel'  a-cy 

mo-sa'  ic 

mds'  cu-line 

dr' i-fice 

prop'  er-ty 

Or-gan'  ic 

mdd'  i-ciiie 

prdj'  u-dice 

quack'  er-y 

pa-cif  ic 

nec'  ta-rine 

ac-cdm'  plice 

rail'  ler-y 

re-pub'  lie 

par  a-tine 

ap-prdn'  tice 
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Lesson  193. 

Containing  words  ending  in  ine,  unaccented,  in  which  the  i is  long. 


Ss'  i-nine 

de-miir'  rer 

a-b6t'  tor 

a-sun'  der 

■eaii'  na-bine 

dl-ur'nal 

ag-gress'  or 

be-gin'  ner 

€ol'  iim-biiie 

dis-eur'  sive 

as-sess'  or 

eon-trol'  ler 

€ol'  u-brine 

in-sur'  gent 

€ol-leot'  or 

de-eant'  er 

€rys'  tal-line 

nbe-tur  nal 

eon-duet'  or 

de-f  end'  or 

eg'  lan-tine 

pre-€ur'  sor 

prd-jSet'  or 

de-fln'  er 

le'  o-nine 

siib-ur'  ban 

eon-traet'  or 

de-tbet'  er 

sat'  lir-nine 

un-bur'  den 

ere-a'  tor 

ex-port'  er 

ser'  pen-tine 

u-surp'  er 

de-mean'  or 

me-an'  der 

tiir'  pen-tine 

re-hears-al 

die-ta'  tor 

re-fdrm'  er 

val'  en-tine 

at-tpr'  ney 

Sn-am'  or 

se-ques'  ter 

Lesson 

194. 

ebd'  i-cil 

liar'  le-quin 

dram'  a-tist 

e-qua'  tor 

dom'  i-cile 

jar'  o-bin 

es'  say-ist 

im-pbs'  tor 

im'  be-cile 

man'  i-kin 

e'  go-tist 

in-spbet'  or 

ju' ve-nile 

or'  i-gin 

liu'  mor-ist 

in-struet'  or 

mer'  ean-tile 

ter'  ra-pin 

be'  u-list 

in-vbnt'  or 

pn'  er-ile 

a'  the-ist 

nbv'  el-ist 

nar-ra'  tor 

vbl'  a-tile 

eop'  y-ist 

pu'  gil-ist 

bp-press'  or 

Lesson  195. 

The  words  in  which  d has  the  sound  of  t are,  for  the  most  part,  either  the 
past  tenses  of  verbs,  or  the  participles  of  verbs,  — as  plucked,  tossed,  stepped, 
&c.  Now,  the  letter  e before  d in  these  words  is  not  sounded  ; whence  the 
sounds  of  k \n  pluck,  of  s in  toss,  and  of  p in  step,  come  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  sound  of  the  letter  d;  but  the  sound  of  the  letter  d is  vocal,  whilst 
those  of  k,  s,  and  p,  are  aspirate ; so  that  the  combinations  kd,  sd,  and  pd 
are  unpronounceable.  Hence  d is  sounded  as  t. 


asked 

dwarfed 

marched 

shipped 

tripped 

baked 

guessed 

milked 

shboked 

washed 

be-trbthed' 

mked 

missed 

stamped 

wl  lipped 

braced 

laughed 

perched 

steeped 

versed 

chanced 

leased 

puffed 

strapped 

vbxed 
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Lesson  196. 

Words  in  which  u has  the  sound  of  w. 

an'  guish  ISn'  guid  Ini'  guist  pm'  guid  siia'  sion 

ISn'guage  laii'guor  pen' gum  san'guine  un' giient 


suite 

Ss-suage'  dis-suade' 

per-suMe' 

as'  sue-tude 

des'  ue-tude 

suaV  i-ty 

dis-sua'  sive 

per-sua'  sive 
Lesson  197. 

per-sua'  sion 

Words  in  which  c before  e or  i,  and  ending  a syllable,  has  the  aspirate 
sound  of  s (as  in  miss). 

ac'  id 

dgc'  i-mal  rec'  i-pe 

e-lic'  it 

doc'  ile 

dec'  i-mate  spec'  i-fy 

ex-plic'  it 

fac'  et 

lac'  er-ate  spec'  i-men 

il-lic'  it 

fac'  lie 

mac'  er-ate  tac'  i-tiirn 

im-plic'  it 

plac'  id 

pac'  i-fy  vac'  il-late 

in-doc'  ile 

proc'  ess 

prec'  e-dent*  vie'  in-age 

so-lic'  it 

tac'  it 

prec'  i-pice  nec'  es-sa-ry 

sac-er-do'  ta\ 

Sn-tic'  i-pate 

me-dic'  i-nal 

sargac'  i-ty 

a-troc'  i-ty 

men-dac'  i-ty 

sini-plic'  i-ty 

au-dac'  i-ty 

men-dic'  i-ty 

so-lic'  i-tor 

■ea-pac'  i-ty 

mu-nic'  i-pal 

so-lic'  i-tude 

com-plic'  i-ty 

6-pac'  i-ty 

va-tic'i-iiate 

du-plic'  i-ty 

par-tic'  i-pate 

ve-loc'  i-pede 

ex-ac'  er-bate 

piib-lic'  i-ty 
rgrpac'  i-ty 

ve-loc'  i-ty 

fe-lic'  i-ty 

ve-rac'  i-ty 

fe-roc'  i-ty 

r/il-noc'  e-ros 

vi-vac'  i-ty 

lo-quac'  i-ty 

rus-tic'  i-ty 

vo-rac'  i-ty 

au-then-tic'’  i-ty  ec-cen-tric'  i-ty 

per-spi-eac'i-ty 

du-o-dec'  i-mo 

e-lee-tric'  i-ty 

per-ti-iiac'  i-ty 

e-las-tic'  i-ty 

mul-ti-plic'  i-ty 
Lesson  198. 

rec-i-proc'  i-ty 

Containing  words  having  the  liquid  consonant  m after  a consonant.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  s coming  immediately  before  m (as  in  chasm)  takes  the 
sound  of  z.  Heed  the  caution  on  page  19. 
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prism 

spasm 

whelm 

her'  o-isni 
log'  a-rithm 
mag-'  net-ism 
6s'  trarcism 

lib'  er-tiii-ism 
pa,'  tri-ot-ism 
pi  a'  gi-a-rism 


Ss-sem'  ble 
dis-ci'  pie 
em-bez'  zle 
en-a'  ble 
eii-fee'  ble 

dis-as'  troiis 
e-n6r'  mous 
p6r-tent'  ous 
so-no  rous 
tre-mSnd'  ous 


bap'  tism 
sar'  easm 
tru  ism 

mi'  -erp-ebsm 
rnys'  ti-cism 
pan'  th  e-ism 
pie'  g-nasm 


dis'  si-dent 
dis'  si-pate 
dis'  sg-lute 
dis'  so-nant 
p5p'  u-lace 

ear'  ri-on 
cham'  pi-on 
cin'  na-mon 
elar'  i-on 
hal'  cy-on 


aph'  or-ism 
biir'  ba-rism 
erit'  i-cisni 

pa'  gan-ism 
pii'  gil-ism 
sol'  e-cism 
sto'  i-cism 


lig'  iie-ous 
6m'  i-nous 
on'  er-ous 
per'  il-ous 
pre'  vi-ous 

p6s-sess'  ive 
pre-vent'  ive 
pro-gress'  ive 
re-fleet  ive 
re-sp8n'  sive 


des'  pg-tism 
e'gg-tism 
ex'  or-cism 

syl'  Ig-gism 
van'  dal-isin 
wit'  ti-cism 
viir  gar-ism 


pros'  per-ous 
rav'  en-oiis 
ri'  ot-oiis 
sean'  dal-ous 
se'  ri-OLis 

elan-d6s'tine 
de-ter'  mine 
il-lu'  mine 
in-tes'  tine 
pre-des'  tine 


arbiin'  dant 
Ss-cend'  ant 
be-nig'  nant 
in-dig'  nant 
piir-su'  ant 
re-dun'  dant 


a-bate'  ment 
ad-ja'  cent 
al-16t  ment 
as-sess'  ment 
a-tone'  ment 
St-tach'  ment 


IiGsson 

e6m'  plai-sance 
hill'  der-ance 
main'  te-nance 
6r'  di-nance 
sus'  te-nance 
tern'  per-ance 


200. 

iim-mo'  ni-a 
ef-flu'  vi-a 
in-sig'  ni-a 
ma-la'  ri-a 
mag-no'  li-a 
pe-uin'  su-la 

F 


poi'  y-th  e-ism 
prot'  es-tant-ism 
pu'  ri-tan-ism 

Lesson  199. 


en-thu'  si-asm 
fa-nat'  i-cism 
s6m-nam'  bu-lism 
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Lesson 

201. 

Sb-h6r'  reiice 

Se-cept'  ance 

-eom-pla'  cent 

pe-dant'ie 

ad- her'  eiice 

re-luet'  ance 

-eon-tm'  gent 

prog-n5s'  tie 

Eo-lier'  eiice 

re-sem'  blance 

de-pend'  ent 

pro-sa'  ie 

•eon-do'  lence 

ex-peet'  ant 
im-p6rt'  ant 

de-po'  nent 

pro-lif  ie 

di-ver'  gence 

ef-fiir  gent 

siir-eas'  tie 

iix-eres'  cence 

in-cSs'  sant 

de-spond'  ent 

tSr-rif ' ie 

ver-ba'  tim 

eom-pbs'  ite 

def  i-cit 

re-tSn'  tive 

me-tlieg'  lin 

de-pos'  it 

def  i-nite 

re-puls'  ive 

re-plev'  in 

de-erep'  it 

ex'  qui-site 

re-spSet'  ive 

a-ean'  thus 

ne-pen'th§  pan-the'on 

the-od'  o-lTte 

the-ol'  0 

-gy  ther-mbm'e-ter 

aii-then'  tin 

■ea-thar'  tie  pa-thet'  ie 

Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — The  zenith  is  the  point  directly  overhead. 
Bismuth  is  a metal.  The  plural  of  antithesis  is  antitheses.  A theodolite  is  a compass 
with  a small  telescope.  By  a thermometer  we  measure  valuations  of  heat.  Nepenthe 
was  a drug  supposed  to  cure  sorrow. 

Her  mouth  is  pretty,  but  she  mouths  her  words.  The  spoiler  disgorged  his  plunder. 
A nasal  utterance.  Sound  the  aspirate  in  exhale,  exhaust,  exhort,  exhibit,  exhila- 
rate. An  exotic  plant.  An  exuberant  growth.  Your  anxiety  exaggerates  the  danger. 
An  exorbitant  price.  Examine  the  target. 

An  agile  dancer.  A litigious  magistrate.  The  trees  bourgeon  or  sprout.  The  legis- 
lature attends  to  legislative  business.  An  exegesis  is  an  exposition.  He  played  on  the 
flageolet.  Cartilaginous  or  gristly.  Mucilaginous  or  slimy.  Oleaginous  or  oily.  Tau- 
tological or  repeating  the  same  thing.  Indigenous  or  native. 

An  outrageous  assault.  A courageous  surgeon.  Dark  as  a dungeon.  American  abo- 
rigines. The  mosquitoes  were  abundant.  Burlesque  or  comical.  The.  coquette  danced 
a quadrille.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Opaque  or  dark.  An  aqueduct  is  an 
artificial  channel  for  water.  An  aquiline  nose. 

Obliquity  of  vision.  The  masquerade  was  conducted  without  etiquette.  A superb 
equipage.  Conquer  your  prejudices.  An  ingot  of  gold.  The  clangor  of  bells.  An  ad- 
venturous and  impetuous  soldier.  Perspicuous  or  clear.  Relinquish  your  grasp.  Ex- 
tinguish the  light.  A concourse  of  people.  An  ambiguous  remark. 

The  general  hospital.  Medical  attendance.  A mendicant  or  beggar.  An  emigrant 
goes  fi  om  a country  ; an  immigrant  comes  into  it.  He  is  cognizant  of  my  affairs,  but  I 
am  not  conversant  with  his.  The  sentinel  watched.  The  pickerel  weighed  three  pounds. 

A dissident  opinion.  Esculent  or  eatable.  An  impotent  attack.  A dominant  power. 
Imminent  danger.  Resonant  music.  Intrinsic  worth.  An  ecstatic  vision.  Offensive 
language.  Adhesive  or  sticky.  An  evasive  reply.  Her  raillery  provoked  me.  Depend 
on  my  secrecy.  Ha  sat  lost  in  rerery.  A governor,  a senator,  and  our  editor  were  our 
guests. 

A riotous  assemblage.  A prosperous  season.  A codicil  to  a will.  They  attacked 
him  in  his  domicile.  Imbecile,  volatile,  and  puerile,  he  cannot  harm  you.  The  harlequin 
wore  moccasins.  Terrapin  soup.  Gelatine  for  the  pudding.  The  heroine  despised  th« 
libertine.  Clandestine  or  secret. 
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The  dramatist  shunned  the  duelist.  A wise  instractor.  A shrewd  detecter.  An  in- 
geuious  inventor.  An  active  compiler.  We  guessed  she  was  hetrotlied.  Heat  causes 
languor.  A sanguine  disposition.  Assuage  her  grief.  The  facets  of  a prism.  Decimal 
fractions.  A difficult  process. 

Unprecedented  velocity.  A reciprocity  of  good  offices.  Discrepant  or  disagreeing 
statements.  Deposit  the  money.  A composite  and  redundant  style.  A puissant  prince. 
A dependent  maiden.  The  insignia  of  rank.  Offer  no  hiuderance  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  authority. 


CLASS  X. 

WORDS  CONTAINING  SILENT  LETTERS. 
Letters  in  a word  are  said  to  be  silent  when  they  represent  no  sound. 


Lesson  202. 

Of  the  vowels,  e is  always  silent  (1.)  at  the  end  of  English  words,  except 
in  monosyllables  (as  be,  me)  which  have  no  other  vowel,  and  in  a few  words 
(as  sim'i-le,  e-pit'o-me,  &c.)  derived  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  other  for- 
eign languages,  as ; — 

lithe  o-pliie'  eol-lapse'  ad'  verse  irn-raerse' 

stride  re-quite  e-clipse  non' sense  im-prove 

zone  siib-s€ribe  ex-pSnse  trav'erse  ih-tSnse 


This  silent  e,  as  we  have  already  learnt  (See  Class  III.),  is  commonly  used  as 
an  orthographic  expedient  to  show  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  c&n, 
cane, — hat,  hate,  &c. ; or  to  indicate  the  sound  of  a preceding  consonant, 
as  in  force,  rage,  since,  oblige,  where  silent  e shows  that  the  c is  sounded  like 
S,  and  g like  j. 

Exception.  — Silent  e at  the  end  of  a word  is  not  always  a sign  that  the 
preceding  vowel  is  long,  as:  — 


bade 

come 

done 

dove 


give 

a-bove 

dbc'  trine 

in'  fi-nite 

glove 

be-come 

fer'  tile 

bp'  po-site 

have 

fSr-bade 

pas'  sive 

-eom-pul'  sive 

live 

for-give 

gran'  ite 

vin-dic'  tive 

2.  E is  also  silent  in  the  third  person  singular  and  the  preterits  of  verbs  and 
the  plurals  of  nouns  in  -ies,  when  the  first  person,  or  the  noun  singular,  ends 
in  -y;  as  / reply,  he  replies,  — I carry,  he  carried, — cherry,  cherries,  &c., 
as:  — 

bcr'ries  n a' vies  par'ries  flur'ried  im-plTes' 

111'  ies  sen'  tries  f er'  ries  wor'  ried  sup-plied' 
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3.  The  e in  the  -ed  of  the  preterits  of  verbs,  participles,  and  participial 
adjectives,  when  not  preceded  by  d or  t,  is  almost  universally  suppressed, 
and  the  final  d,  either  pure,  or  changed  to  its  corresponding  aspirate  sound  t, 
when  necessary  for  union  in  utterance,*  is  united  to  the  preceding  consonant 
forming  one  t syllable,  as : — 

barred  (bard)  looked  (lookt)  im-proved'  hanged 

loved  (luvd)  stuffed  (stuft)  re-versed  rushed 

ebbed  (ebd)  tossed  (tost)  re-hearsed  stopped 

Exception.  — This  suppression  of  the  e,  with  some  exceptions  chiefly 
colloquial,  does  not  properly  occur  in  adjectives  in  -ed  which  are  not  derived 
from  verbs ; nor  does  it  occur  in  a'ged,  bless' ed,  curs' ed,  learn' ed,  wing'ed,  and  a 
few  others,  when  used  as  adjectives. 

In  formal  discourse  and  pulpit  orator}’-,  also  in  poetry,  there  is  often  an  ex- 
ception to  the  dropping  of  the  vowel-sound  of  -ed;  as  mheloo'ed,  string' ed, 
perturb' ed,  Jiymn'ed,  &c. 

In  all  preterits,  participles,  and  participial  adjectives,  when  -ed  is  preceded 
by  d or  t,  the  e is  sounded,  as  the  dropping  of  a vowel-sound  is  here  organically 
impossible. 

crook'  ed  wick'  ed  mind'  ed  hint'  ed  blind'  ed 

jSg'ged  i(;retch'ed  strand' ed  wont'ed  mat' ted 

4.  In  Lessons  128,  131,  words  are  given  in  which  the  sound  of  e is  dropped 
in  unaccented  terminations  in  -el  and  -en. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  e in  -el,  not  preceded  by  a liquid,  is  sometimes 
suppressed,  and  sometimes  not,  in  a manner  scarcely  reducible  to  rule.  For 
words  in  which  the  e of  -el  is  sounded,  see  Lesson  125. 

The  e in  -esi,  with  some  exceptions,  is  generally  suppressed  when  the  vowel 
is  not  preceded  by  a liquid;  and  always  so  in  verbs  and  verbals,^  whether 
preceded  by  a liquid  or  not.  For  words  in  which  the  e of  -en  is  sounded,  see 
Lesson  92. 

5.  In  Lesson  121  it  has  been  seen  that  e is  silent  in  a large  class  of  words 
in  which  it  is  preceded  by  1 in  combination  with  another  consonant,  and 
that  it  continues  silent  even  when  immediately  followed  by  s and  d in  plu- 
rals and  preterits,  as : — 

thrbt'  tie  sol'  u-ble  pre'  am-ble  smug'  gle 

tus'  sle  vgiid'  i-ble  pre'  am-bles  smug'  gled 


* See  Remarks  on  this  subject  under  Lesson  195. 

t But  when  these  participles  and  adjectives  are  changed  into  adverbs  by  the  addition 
of  -ly,  or  into  abstract  nouns  by  the  addition  of  -ness,  they  generally  preserve  the  ter- 
mination -ed  entire  ; as,  confess'edly,  Jix'edly,  Jix'ed/iess. 
t By  a verbal  we  mean  a part  of  speech  formed  from  a verb. 
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af  fgrble 

de-fen'  si-ble 

es'  ti-m  a-ble 

a-gree'  a-ble 

ex-ten'  si-ble 

prd'  a-ta-ble 

a'  mi-a-ble 

in-fal'  li-ble 

per'  ish-a-ble 

blam'  a-ble 

in-vin'  ci-ble 

prof'  it-a-ble 

change'  a-ble 

in-vis'  i-ble 

vul'  ner-a-ble 

Sm'  i-ea-ble 

des'  pi-ea-ble 

ae-cess'  i-ble 

ap'  pli-ea-ble 

ex'  e-era-ble 

ad-mis'  si-ble 

er6d'  it-a-ble 

for'  mi-da-ble 

in-flex'  i-ble 

Lesson  203. 

The  o in  the  frequent  unaccented  termination  -on  is  generally  silent  or 
suppressed  after  c or  k,  d,  1,  p,  s,  t,  and  z,  as:  — 

bea'  €on  rS^k'  on  par'  don  -erim’  son  glut'  ton 

(be'kn)  (rek'n)  (par'dn)  (krim' zn)  (glut'n) 

Exceptions.  — The  chief  exceptions  occur  in  words  from  the  learned  lan- 
guages in  which  the  o,  in  formal  discourse,  retains  its  distinctive  character, 
though  somewhat  fainter  and  obscurer  by  the  absence  of  accent,  as : — 

lex'i-€on  a-baii'don  -ea-par' i-son  uni-son 

or'  i-son  ho-ri'  zon  -eom-par'  i-son  skel'  e-ton 

The  instances  in  which  i is  unsounded  are  very  rare.  See  Lesson  128. 


Lesson  204. 


We  have  seen  (Lesson  184)  that  ue  is  silent  after  q in  the  termination 
-que.  It  is  also  silent  after  g in  the  termination  -gue,  as:  — 


brogue 

fugue 

league 

plague 

rogue 

tongue 


vague 
vogue 
■eol'  league 
ee'  logue 
prol'  ogue 
fa-tigue' 


ha-rangue' 
in-trigue 
pr5-rogue 
ap'  o-logue 
eat'  a-logue 
dee'  a-logue 


dl'  a-logue 
ep'  i-logiie 
mon'  o-logue 
ped'  a-gogue 
syn'  a-gogue 
Hague 


Lesson  205. 


Words  having  b silent  in  the  combinations  bd, 

bdell'  ium  (dei'yum)  re-doubt  dumb 

debt  sub' tie  (suf  ti)  jSmb 

dgbt'  or  sub'  tle-ty  lamb 


bt,  and  mb. 

plumb'  er 
plumb'  er-y 
thumb 
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doubt 

sub'  tlj 

limb 

plumb'  mg 

doubt'  er 

€limb 

numb 

tomb 

doubt'  mg 

■erumb  (or  crum) 

plumb 

hee'  artomb 

In  the  following  words  the  b is  sounded: 

sub'  tile 

sub'  til-ize 

sub'  til-ty 

ae-€umb' 

su€-eumb' 

r/iOmb  (romb) 

Lesson 

206. 

Words  having 

c and  h silent,  in  the  combination  ch;  and  c silent  in  cz 

ct,  sc. 

drachm  (dram)  m-dTct' 

vict'  ual-er  or 

schism  (s!zm) 

vict'  wals  (vit'tiz)  vict'  ual-ler  (vitu-er) 

schis-mat'  ic 

vict'  ualed  < 

or  vict'  Ual-Tllg  or 

yicht  (yot) 

vict'  ualled 

(vir  tid)  vict'  ual-ling  (vif  i-mg) 

Sb'  scess 

seSnt 

scl-at'  1C  scin'  til-late 

scene 

seSp'  tre  or 
seep'  ter  (Web.) 

sci-at'  i-ca  scT'  p-list 

seen'  er-y 

sci'  ence  sci  on  or 

seen'  1C 

seep'  tred  or 

scim'  i-tar  or  ci'  on  (Web.) 

de-scCnd' 

scop'  tered  (Web.) 

cim'  e-ter  (Web.)  scis'  sprs 

scis'  si-ble 

scis'  sel 

Sc-qui-gsee'  ef-fer-vSsce' 

scis'  sile 

co-a-lesce 

del-i-quesce  ef-flo-resce 

In  the  following  words  d is 

silent  in  nd,  dn,  and  dt 

hand'  some  (ban- sum) 

Wediies'  day  (wenz'day) 

hand'  ker-chief  (hang'  ker-chif) 

stadt'  hold-er  (star) 

Lesson 

207. 

Words  having  g silent,  in  the  combinations  gh,  gn,  and  gm. 

deign  (dane) 

gnash 

gneiss  reign  (rsne) 

feign  (fane; 

gnat 

gnome  sign 

gliarl  (narl) 

giiRw 

gnu  phlSgm  (flem) 
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gno'  mon 
poign'  ant 
neigh'  bor  (na') 
fur'  lough 
bor'  ougii 


Sr-raign 

as-sTgii 

be-iiign 

-eam-paign 


€on-dign' 

€oii-sign 

de-sigii 

im-pugn 


cham-pagne(sii)  ma-lign 


re-sTgn' 
iii-veigh  (-va») 
out-weigh  (-wa<) 
en'  sign 
f br'  eign 


gnbm'ie  marlTgii' er  as-sTgn-ee'  seign'iOT  (sen'yur) 

gnos'  tie  be-nigii'  est  bagii'  io  (ban'yo) 

Sp'  g-thegm  di'  a-phragm  pSr'  a-digm  soV  er-eign 

Gh  final  is  usually  silent,  as  in  high  ,*  but  sometimes  has  the  sound  of  f,  as 
in  rough.  In  the  combination  -ght,  gh  is  silent,  the  effect  of  the  gh  being 
usually  to  keep  the  preceding  vowel  or  vowel-digraph  long.  See  Lessons  94, 
95,  96,  98,.  108,  &c. 

dough  (do)  plough  or  drouglit  thought  straight 

though  (ths)  plow  (Web.)  drought'  y z^frought  weigh  (wa> 


Lesson  208. 

Words  in  which  h and  k are  silent. 

H is  always  silent  after  r (rh- or -rh);  and  after  g (gh-)  at  the  beginning 
of  a word  or  syllable.  In  host'ler  (hosier),  hos'pital,  hulnor,  humor- 
ist, herb,  her'bage,  herb'al,  the  present  tendency  among  good  speakers  is 
to  sound  the  h,  though  usage  still  varies  in  this  respect. 


ghost 

hbn'  est 

myrrh(rner)  thy'  my 

ghost'  ly 

heir  (air) 

hon'  or 

rheum 

asth'  ma 

istlT  mus 

heir'  ess 

hon'  es-ty 

rhomb 

bur'  gher 

rhu'  barb 

hour 

rhap'  sg-dy 

rhyme 

gher'  km 

rhet'  g-rie 

rhyth'  mie 

thyme 

ghiist'  ly 

ea-tarrh' 

hem'  or-rhoids 

rhi-nbc'  e-ros  (-nos»-)  rheu'  ma-tism 

K is  always  silent  before  n in  the  same  syllable. 

kiiaek 

kneel 

knight 

knoll 

know 

knave 

knell 

knit 

knbb 

knav'  ish 

knead 

knew  (nu) 

knob 

knot 

knight'  ly 

knee 

knife 

knoek 

knout 

knot'  ty 

knap'  sSek 

knowd'  edge 

kiiue'  kle 

kmir'  ly 
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Lesson  209. 

Words  in  which  1 is  silent,  in  the  combinations  Ic,  Id,  If,  Ik,  lin,  Is,  and  Iv. 


alms 

halve 

al'  mond 

balk 

calk'  er 

balm 

palm 

-ealm'  er 

ealk 

walk'  er 

■ealf 

josalm 

palm'  er 

chalk 

folks 

ealve 

qualm 

palm'  y 

stalk 

coiild 

■ealm 

salve 

qualm'  ish 

talk 

should 

half 

balm'  y 

walk 

would 

yolk  fak' on  (fawk'kn)  haw'ser  or  hal' ser 

malm'  sey  salm'  on  shalm  or  shawm 

Remark.  — In  yoUc^  Webster  sounds  the  1.  In  pdl'mate,  pdlmet'to,  pdVmic, 
the  1 is  sounded. 


Words  in  which  m is  silent,  in  the  combination  mn. 

mne-mon'  le  Mng-mos'  y-ng 

Words  in  which  n is  silent,  in  the  combinations  In,  mn. 

kiln  limn  -eol'  umn  eon-dSmn' 

hymn  an'  tumn  sol'  emn  eon-temn 

Remark.  — We  pronounce  hymned,  hymnTng,  condemned,  Mmd,  Um'- 
ing,lcondemd ; but  there  is  authority  for  sounding  then  in  these  words.  In 
hym'nic,  lim'ner,  ilm'ning,  condem'ner,  condem'nable,  condem- 
nation, the  n is  properly  sounded ; but  in  condemn'ing,  except  in  formal 
discourse,  the  n is  silent.  Avoid  the  bad  practice  of  giving  u its  long  y 
sound  in  col'umn. 

Lesson  210. 

Words  in  which  p is  silent,  in  the  combinations  pn,  ps,  pt,  and  sp,  and  but 
faintly  heard  in  mp. 

pneu-mat'  le  pneu-ma-tol'  p-gy  rasp'  ber-ry 

piieu-mo'  iii-a  psy-ehol'  o-gy  psy-ehol'  p-gist 


psa/m  psa/m'  p-dy  * 
ptis'  an 

re-ceipt'  ptar'  mi-gan 


psa/m'  p-dist 
pseu'  do 
Ss-sump'  tioii 


psal-mod'  le 
pseu'  dp-iiym 
emp'  ty 


* In  this  word  and  psalmodist,  the  I is  sounded  by  some  authorities,  and  in  that  case 
the  a has  its  short  sound,  as  in  hat. 
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prompt  €on-t6mpt' 
tSmpt  Sx-empt 
tempt'  er  symp'  tom 
at-tempt'  sumpt'  u-ous 


€on-tSmpt'  i-ble 
eoii-sump'  tioii 
6x-emp'  tion 
im-promp'  tu 


pre-sump'  tiou 
re-demp'  tion 
siimpt'  u-a-ry 
per'  emp-to-ry 


S is  silent  in  the  following  words,  and  at  the  end  of  French  words  gener- 
ally, as : — 


aisle 

vis'  eouiit 

eorpS  (kore) 

vis-^vis' 

isle 

puis'ne* 

pas 

ap-rg-pos 

isl'  and 

de-mesne' 

sous 

Lesson  211. 

Words  in  which  t is  silent,  in  the  combinations  ft,  rt,  st,  and  when  preceded 

by  s in  another  syllable, 
oft'  en.  (of'fn)  e-pis'  tie 

rus'  tie 

Christ'  en 

soft'  eil  (sof'fn) 

gris'  tie 

this'  tie 

Christ'  mas 

mSrt'  gage 

bus'  tie 

thros'  tie 

fast'  en 

a-pos'  tie 

jos'  tie 

tres'  tie 

glis'  ten 

bris'  tie 

mis'  tie-toe 

whis'  tie 

hast'  en 

bus'  tie 

nes'  tie 

chast'  en 

list'  en 

•eas'  tie 

pes'  tie 

chest'  nut 

moist'  en 

/ Lesson  212. 

Words  in  which  w is  silent,  in  the  combinations  sw,  wh,  and  wr. 

Remark.  — W,  when  initial  in  a word  or  syllable,  before  r (wr-),  is  always 
silent.  It  is  silent  in  toward,  when  a preposition,  but  not  in  the  adjectives 
to'ward,  to'wardly.  Usage  makes  it  silent  in  sword,  though  Webster  allows  it 
to  be  sounded. 

When  medial  or  final,  w is  either  silent  (as  in  flow),  or.  like  u,  it  forms  a 
diphthong  with  the  previous  vowel,  as  in  new,  how,  town,  tow'el,  &c. 


an'  swer 

whoop 

wrest 

wrio’/it 

sword 

whose 

wres'  tie 

write 

toward 

wrah'  gle 

wretch 

writhe 

towards 

wrap 

wretch'  ed 

wr8ng 

two 

wrath 

wrig'  gle 

wrote 

* Pronounced  pu'ne.  It  literally  means,  younger;  hence,  inferior  in  rank;  — an 
English  law  term.  Our  word  pu'ny  is  derived  from  it. 
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who 

whole 

whole'  some 
whol'  ly 
whom 


wreak 

wreath 

wreek 

wren 

wrench 


wrhV  kle  wroth 

wring  wrOu^At 

wrist  wry 

wrist'  band  ^wry 

writ  wrung 


In  the  following  words  the  combinations  rh  and  ph  are  silent. 

eartarrh  myrrh  (mer)  phthi'  sis  (tM'sis)  phthis'  le  (tiz^k) 

Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — The  jamb  of  the  door.  A plumb  line.  The  re- 
doubt was  taken.  The  czar’s  palace.  The  victualer  was  indicted.  A schism  in  the 
church.  A poignant  malady.  Condign  punishment.  Impugn  the  witness.  An  apo- 
thegm or  maxim.  A paradigm  or  model.  The  hand  of  a dial  is  a gnomon.  Be  resigned. 
A schismatic  intruder.  An  ambitious  sovereign.  The  captain  is  absent  on  a furlough. 
A benign  disposition.  A gnarled  oak.  lie  could  not  assign  a reason  for  his  conduct. 

A wealthy  heiress.  A knout  for  the  knave.  An  honest  burgher  A plate  of  gher- 
kins. Rhubarb  for  the  asthma.  The  isthmus  of  Suez.  A knm-ly  tree.  Smoked  salmon. 
The  calker  suffers  from  a catarrh.  Bestow  alms.  The  falcon  flew.  A wooded  knoll. 
A knuckle  of  veal.  A Psalter  is  a book  of  the  Psalms.  Balk  his  malice.  A pretender 
to  palmistry.  My  palmy  days.  An  almond  tree.  A qualm  of  conscience.  A humorous 
rhapsody.  The  psalmody  of  the  psalmist.  A soldier’s  knapsack.  A balmy  air.  A 
figure  like  a rhomb. 

The  lim'ner  sat  down  to  limn.  They  sang  a hymn.  The  solemn  autumn  time.  A 
column  of  infantry.  In  condemning  his  attempt,  recall  the  provocation.  A mnemonic 
device.  A pseudo  viscount.  Apropos  to  that,  Where  is  his  demense  ? A ptisan  for  the 
sick  man.  An  empty  coach.  A sumptuous  banquet.  Preserved  raspberries.  Receipt 
the  bill.  A puisne  judge. 

A bustle  at  the  castle  It  does  not  rain  ; it  mistles.  Often  at  Christmas  we  used  to 
wrestle.  The  beloved  apostle.  The  mistletoe  bough.  A mortgage  on  the  land.  My 
colleague  was  wroth.  A prologue  is  spoken  before,  and  an  epilogue  after,  a play. 
Fasten  the  window.  Harangue  the  crowd.  Answer  the  demagogue.  The  ten  command- 
ments are  the  decalogue. 

A sprained  wrist.  Opaque  glass.  A catalogue  of  goods.  An  amusing  dialogue.  An 
apologue  or  fable.  lie  was  hustled  by  the  mob.  A pestle  and  mortar.  Leaves  rustle. 
A trestle  for  the  bridge.  She  looked  awry  and  was  wroth.  They  wrought  well.  Her 
disease  is  pneumo'nia.  We  sound  the  t in  softly,  but  not  in  soften. 


Containing  miscellaneous  words  illustrating  the  principal  vowel  and  conso- 
nant sounds  in  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  as  explained  in  preceding 
Classes. 

Words  in  which  ch  has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  shine ; also  in  which  ch  has 
the  sound  of  k,  as  in  kin. 

In  all  cases  where  two  modes  of  spelling  or  of  pronouncing  are  pre- 
sented, it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  first  is  the  preferred  one. 


CLASS  XT. 
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Lesson  213. 


a-dSpt' 

a€-quaint' 

starve'  ling 

main-tain' 

gn-treaf 

at-tach 

Orvail 

gam'  ut 

af-fray 

bo-hea 

fi-nance 

re-frain 

ran'  saek 

as-say 

ea-reen 

ra-tan  or 

de-fraud 

land'seape 

way-lay 

Igs-see 

rat-tan 

re -verse 

mSm'  brane 

piir-vey 

mo-reen 

re-fraet 

with-draw 

va'  eate 

ba-salt 

€on-vene 

re-lapse 

Ss-sdrt 

■eaiise'  way 

a-thwart 

eon-cede 

bro-eade 

dis-tort 

pe'  nult 

ma-eaw 

eom-plete 

es-trange 

re-sort 

pre'  cept 

af-fair 

tr3n-sceiid 

e-rase 

eSii-teen 

pea'  eoek 

be-ware 

re-serve 

in-aiie 

de-miir 

prgr  ude  n. 

pre-cede 

re-verse 

in-uate 

u-surp 

pre-lude'  v. 

pro-ceed 

h'ir-sute 

Lesson  214. 

lit'  lir-gy 

di-verge' 

er-rSt'  le 

W pe-tiis 

rib'  ald-ry 

di-vert 

fbn-tas'  tie 

tim'  or-ous 

sal'  a-ry 

di-vest 

gri-mbl'  kin 

in'  eu-bus 

bur'  ri-eane 

di-reet 

ad-den'  dum 

vil'  lain-ous* 

par'  ent-age 

be-hest 

eo-niin'  drum 

nu  ele-us 

sear'  ci-ty 

be-quest 

mo-ment'  um 

val'  pr-ous 

ob'  so-lete 

tra-duce 

o-pbs'  sum 

bm'  ni-bus 

pe'  ri-od 

trans-mute 

po-ma'  turn 

ru'  in-ous 

ste'  ve-dore 

in-due 

ar-ea'  num 

ra'  di-US 

S,p'  p-gee 

in-dulge 

hi-a'  tus 

lu'  di-erous 

fir  a-gree 

re-buff 

pro-spee'  tus 

stim'  u-lus 

ped'  i-gree 

re-but 

pa-py'  rus 

trai'  tpr-ous 

Lesson  215. 

de-tach' 

bois'  ter-ous 

ebl'  Ip-quy 

St-tain'  der 

dlS-patcll  or 

IT  bel-ous  or 

eo'  ma-tose 

au-tum'  nal 

de-spatch 

IT  bel-lous 

e'  qui-nbx 

dys-pbp'  sy 

dis-mount 

gay’  e-ty  or 

front'  is-piece 

gym-nas'  tie 

ebr-rode 

gai'  e-ty 

liol'  ly-hbek 

liys-ter'  ie 

eor-rupt 

au'  di-ence 

mon'  p-tone 

ebn-eiir'  rent 
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-eSn-tour' 

der-maii 

non' de-seript  fore-run' ner 

jib-b5om 

al'  ma-iiae 

ob'  e-lisk 

o€-€ur'  rence 

gii-seoiice 

fal'  si-fy 

par'  a-sol 

d-bei'  sauce  (-ba) 

en-eroach 

fea'  si-blg 

pen'  te-eost 

o-bei'  sauce 

re- volt  or 

ver'  te-bral 

pro'  tg-eol 

siib'al-tern  or 

re-volt 

ae'  g-nite 

bill'  le-tin 

siib-af  tern 

Lesson  216. 

eov'  er-lgt 

edr-reet'  ive 

eo-m-cide' 

cer'  e-brum. 

eov'  et-ous 

dis-eom'  fit 

in-ter-vene 

era'  ni-uiii 

won'  der-fiil 

eii-eom'  pass 

Sp-per-tain 

max'  i-mum 

an'  nu-lar 

em-broi,d'  er 

as-cer-tain 

mill'  i-mum 

ci'r'  eu-lar 

re-join'  der 

kan-garrod 

pre'  mi-um 

111'  su-lar 

Sl-lo\v'  ance 

mae-a-roon 

pend'  u-lum 

beau' ti-f  ill 

re-new'  al 

pan-ta-loon 

tym'  pa-nura 

e'qui-poise 

neu-ral'  gie 

vT-g-lin 

per'  qui-site 

moi'  e-ty 

pro-due'  tive 

re-im-biirse 

pret'  er-it  nr 

dow'  a-ger  (<iou'-) 

in-lier'  it 

eor-re-spond 

pret'  er-ite 

mount'  e-baiik 

prd-iiib'  it 

ref-u-gee 

stu'  pe-fy  or 

par'  a-mouut 

in-liab'  it 

as-si^n-ee 

stu'  pi-fy 

Lesson  217. 


spas-mbd'  le 

ban-dit'  ti 

Ss-cet'  ie 

ar'  se-nie 

spe-cif'  ie 

eom-mit'  tee 

ex-eres'  cence 

bisli'  op-rie 
eath'  g-lie 

syl-l^b'  ie 

ab-rupt'  ly 

pro-bbs'  cis 

bis-sex'  tile 

an-cho'  vy* 

pu-tres'  cence 

flat'  u-leuce 

pro-jeet'  ile 

bl-lip'  sis 

qui-es'  cence 

rbt'  i-ceiice 

ii-teii'  sil 

ea-rbt'  id 

tran-sceiid'ent 

cit'  i-zen 

per-form'  er 

port-eul'  lis 

dis-soiv'  ent 

den'  i-zen 

pre-cept'or 

syii-bp'  sis 

in-ber'  ent 

di'  a-dem 

re-eord'  er 

re-striet'  ive 

in-elem'  ent 

re'  qui-em 

prd-f  ess'  or 

sue-cess'  ive 

in-fringe' ment 

strat'  a-gem 

siie-cess'  or 

trans-lat'  gr 

a-bridg'ment 

ebp'  per-as 

siir-viv'  or 

dis-sev'  er 

vice-ger'  ent 

I'  sin-glass 
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a-eu  mon 
bi-tTi'  men 
de-base'  inent 
•eo-l'dm'  nar 
5p-po'neiit 
em-brir'  rass 
ae-quit'  tal 
ea-rous'  al 
■ea-the'dral 
re-pris'  al 
re-cTt'  al 
re-quTt'  al 


ad -van'  tage 


eon-sum' mate 
Sp-par'  el 
di-sliev'  el 
im-pan'nel  or 
im-pan'  el 
en-am'  el 
pre-ced'  ence 
sub-sist'  ence 
trans-fer'rence . 
trans-fer'  ence 


a'  er-ate 
ebr'  ru-gate 
char'  i-ot 
id'  i-ot 
pa'  tri-ot  or 
pat'  ri-ot 
prod'  i-gal 
sev'  er-al 
veil'  i-son  (-zn) 
bliin'  der-buss 
rbc'  ci-piit 
siir'  cih-gle 


liy'  a-cmth 
by'  dro-geii 
pro'  to-type 
pros'  e-lyte 
pas'  tur-age 
mu'  ci-lage 
priv'  a-cy 
priv'  i-ly 
sue'  €o-ry 
sue'  eu-lent 
sup'  pu-rate 
ver'  mi-fuge 


dis-sem'  i-nate 
in-eiir'  cer-ate 
in-ter'  pq-late  (or  in'-) 
in-ves'  ti-gate 
pre-vur'  i-eate 
re-tal'  i-ate 


Lesson  219. 

ap-pur'  te-nant 
po-lyg'  a-my 
eiir-eu'  li-o 
in-ebg'  ni-to 
bf-front'  er-y 
an-iiu'  i-ty 


a-me'  iia-ble 
eom-pat'  i-ble 
im-pla'  ea-ble 
eom-bus'  ti-ble 
dc-mbii'  stra-ble 
in-del'  i“ble 


in-ef  fa-ble 
eon-vert'  i-ble  - 
in-flam'  ma-ble 
per-cep'  ti-ble 
re-mlirk'  a-ble 
re-spon'  si-ble 


ae-eu'  mu-late 
ea-pTt'  u-late 
eo-ag'  u-late 
eon-grat'  u-late 
dis-sim'  u-late 
in-be'  u-late 

mal'  le-a-ble 
mSm'  o-ra-ble 
nbiv'  i-ga-ble 
pen'  e-tra-ble 
ref'  ra-ga-ble 
ver'  i-ta-ble 


Lesson  220. 

Ch  has  the  aspirate  sound  sh.  in  many  words  adopted  or  derived  from  the 
French,  or  received  through  that  language,  though  now  fully  incorporated 
with  our  own. 
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chaise 
chev'  ron 
Stan'  chion 
trail'  clieon 
car-touch' 
churrade 
cha-grin 
cham-pag’ne 
cham-pai^n 


cha-teau'  c-too 

cha-mois  * 

Cham-plain 

che-mise 

ch  e-root 

chi-eane 

ma-chine 

mus-tache 

g^lSche 


char'  la-tan 
chev'  er-il 
chiv'  al-roiis 
chiv'  al-ry 
mar'  chion-Sss 
par'  a-cimte 
sen'  es-chal 
av'  a-lanche  or 
av-a-lanche'(isngsii') 


cap-u-chin' 
chan-dg-lier 
chev-a-lier 
chif-fo-nier 
non-cha-lance 
m a- chin'  ist 
ma-chin'  ing 
ma-chin'  er-y 
pis-ta'  chio 


Lesson  221. 

Ch  is  hard,  or  has  the  sound  of  k,  in  words  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  and  their  cognate  languages,  in  scientific  terms  formed  from  them, 
and  in  Latinized  words  geuerallj^  as  in  ache,  anchor,  &c.,  mas'tich  (often 
spelled  mas'iic);  in  most  ancient  proper  names,  as  Bn'ruch,  E'noch;  in  several 
words  from  the  Celtic,  Gaelic,  and  German,  as  crom'lech,  pvbroch,  loch,  Mech'- 
lin,  schoon'er,  &c. 

The  chief  exceptions  are  arch,  arched,  archer,  arch'e-ry,  chdri-ty,  cher-vb, 
cher-u'bim,  cher-u'bic,  and  Ra'chel,  which,  being  perfectly  anglicized,  have  the 
ch  as  in  English  words  (tsh). 

When  arch,  signifying  chief,  begins  a word  from  the  Greek  language,  and 
is  followed  by  a vowel,  it  is  pronounced  ark,  as  in  arch'ive,  arch'itect,  &c.; 
but  when  arch  is  prefixed  to  a W'ord  of  French  or  Saxon  origin,  it  has  the 
sound  of  tsh,  as  in  wench,  &c.,  as  archbishop,  archduke,  &c. 


ache 

conch 

Sn'  arch 

chlo'  riiie 

drach'  ma 

chasm 

scheme 

ah'  chor 

chol'  er 

6 eh'  0 

chdrd 

school 

arch'  ives 

cho  rus 

ep'  och 

chrome 

loch 

cha'  ds 

chroii'  1C 

i'  chor 

chyle 

chrism 

chSm'  ist 

dis'  ticli 

ir  chen  f 

-eho'  ral 
■erom'  lech 
meeh'  liii 
moil'  arch 
or'  eliis 
pas'  -elial 


pi  brbch 
B-ehed'  ule  | 
sche'  SIS 
schir'  rus 
scliol'  ar 
schddii'  er 


stom'  ach 
strycli'  nine 
te'  trarch 
tro'  chee 
al’  -ehe-my 
an'  ar-chy 


al'  che-mist 
ah'  -ehor-age 
an  -eho-rSfc 
ar'  eh  e-type 
ar'  ehi-teet 
ar'  elii-trave 


* Pronounced  sham-wah'  or  sham'y, 

t Thus  as  a Latin,  botanical,  or  medical  word  ; but  pronounced  litch'en  as  an  English 
word,  denoting  “ Iceland  moss,”  and  in  other  common  applications. 

J By  Cooley  this  word  is  pronounced  sed'ule  ; by  other  authorities,  shed'ule. 
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eha-nal 
broil'  €hi-al 
■eat'  e-ehlse 
eham'  o-mlle 
ehar'  ae-ter 
eliem'  is-try 
elil5'  ro-f6rm 

mieli'  ael-mas 
or'  ehSs-tra 
pa,'  tri-areli 

areh-an'  gel 
bron-elii'  tis 
eha-5t'  ie 

an-aelV  ro-nism 
ehal-ced'  o-ny 
eh^lyb'  e-ate 
eha-me'  le-6n 
ehi-mSr'  i-eal 

€oeli'  le-a-ry 
mel'  an-ehol-y 

ar-eli  80-51'  g-gy 


eliol'  er-a 
ehol'  er-io 
ehor'  is-ter 
eh  roll'  i-ele 
elirys'  a-lis 
ehrys'  g-llte 
eu'  elia-rist 

pen'  ta-teueh 
sae'  eha-riiie 
sep'  ul-elire  (-ker) 
or  -eher  (Web.) 

eliT-me'  ra 
e-ehi'  nils 
me-elian'  le 

ehi-riir'  ge-ry 
elii-rog'  ra-phy 
ehi-rop'  o-dist 
eiiro-iiol'  g-gy 
eliro-iiog'  ra-phy 

eat-e-elm'  men 
meeli-a-ni"  clan 


hep'  tar-ehy 
In'  e-rareh 
hi'  eho-ate 
laeli'  ry^-mal 
laeh'  ry-mose 
maeh'  i-nate 
meeh'  an-ism 

syii'  eh  ro-nism 
teeh'  ni-eal 
hem'  j-stieh 

seho-las'  tie 
se-piil'  ehral 
sto-maeh'  ie 

in-ell  o'  a-tive 
ehro-nom'  e-ter 
me-ehan'  i-eal 
pa-ro'  ehi-al 
J9sy-eh5r  g-gy  * 

maeh-i-na'  tion 
mo-nar'  €hi-eal 


ar-ehi-pel'  a-go  me-temp-sy-eho'  sis 


Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — Proceed,  but  do  not  precede  me.  You  will  not 
succeed  if  you  secede.  Hirsute,  or  hairy.  Grim-alkin  mewed.  An  anchovy  is  a small 
fish.  You  estrange  her  by  your  opposition.  Let  us  correspond.  Bohea  tea.  A hurri- 
cane was  the  prelude  of  the  darkness.  AVe  were  stupefied  at  the  subaltern’s  audacity. 

A perquisite  is  a fee  in  lieu  of  salary.  Starveling  or  lean.  Dispatch  the  omnibus. 
Comatose,  or  lethargic.  A frontispiece  to  a book.  Impannel  the  jury.  A succulent  veni- 
son steak.  An  abridgment  or  summary.  Ascetic  or  hermit-like.  Projectiles  were 
thrown.  An  obeisance  of  act  of  reverence.  Reticent,  or  silent.  Succory,  or  chickory. 
Indelible  ink. 
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The  chaise  lost  a wheel.  Guess  the  charade.  A stanchion,  or  prop.  A charlatan,  or 
quack.  The  aeronaut  descended  in  a parachute.  Champagne  wine.  An  open,  flat,  or 
ciiampaign  region.  The  marchioness  pines  with  chagrin.  Nonchalance,  or  indiSerence. 
A marshal’s  truncheon.  The  chevaliers  wore  mustaches.  The  chandelier  fell.  A good 
machinist  keeps  the  machine  in  order. 

Her  head  aches.  A conch  or  shell.  Chyle  is  from  chyme  in  the  stomach.  Repeat  the 
distich ; also  the  hemistich  A bronchial  complaint.  Archives  or  public  records. 
Catechise  the  architect.  Chamomile  flowers.  Strychnine  is  poison.  An  epoch  or  impor- 
tant date.  Mastic  or  mastich  is  a sort  of  resin. 

A schedule  or  detached  list.  Michaelmas  day.  A melancholy,  lachrymose  tragedy. 
A chrysolite  is  a greenish,  glistening  stone.  Architecture  is  the  art  of  building.  The 
architrave  rests  on  the  capital.  Inchoate  or  begun.  Mechlin  lace.  A fast  schooner. 
Lichen  from  the  rock.  Technical,  or  belonging  to  an  art. 

A parochial  visit.  An  anachronism,  or  error  in  date.  An  archipelago,  or  sea  inter- 
spersed with  islands.  Chalybeate,  or  containing  iron.  Chirography,  or  handwriting. 
Chalcedony  is  a species  of  agate.  Chimerical,  or  wildly  foolish.  Chronology  treats  of  the 
dates  of  events.  Chronic,  or  relating  to  time. 


CLASS  XTI. 

CONTAINING  WORDS  SOUNDED  ALIKE,  BUT  DIFFER- 
ENTLY SPELLED. 

Lesson  222. 

Adds,  sums  up ; adz  or  adze,  a cutting  iron  tool  s ail,  to  be  ill ; ale,  a pale 
variety  of  beers  air,  the  atmosphere;  e’e?’,  ever;  ere,  before;  heir,  he  who 
inherits;  all,  the  whole  of;  awl,  a small  tdbl  for  boring  holes;  altar,  a place 
on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  ; alter,  to  change;  an'te,  before;  anti, 
against;  arc,  a curve;  ark,  a chest,  a large  boat;  ascent',  rise;  assent, 
consent;  ate,  did  eat;  eiyht,  twice  four;  aa'ger,  a boring  tool;  augur,  a 
soothsayer;  auglst,  anything;  ought,  should. 

Sad,  not  good;  bade,  did  bid;  bail,  a surety;  also,  to  free  from  water; 
bale,  a package ; bait,  a Im-e ; bate,  to  lessen ; baize,  a coarse  woolen  cloth ; 
bays,  a garland  ; ball,  a globe;  bawl,  to  cry  out;  bald,  without  hair;  bawled, 
did  bawl;  bard,  a poet;  barred,  fastened  with  a bar;  bare,  naked;  bear,  a 
rough,  savage  animal;  balm,  that  which  heals;  barm,  yeast;  base,  low, 
mean;  bass,  the  low  or  grave  pa.rt  in  music;  bay,  an  arm  of  the  sea;  bey,  a 
Turkish  governor;  be,  to  exist;  bee,  a honey-making  insect. 

Beach,  the  shore  of  a sea  or  lake;  beech,  a well-known  ti-ee;  beat,  to 
strike;  beet,  a saccharine  root;  beau,  a man  of  dress;  bow,  anything  curved 
or  arched;  been,  the  past  participle  of  be;  bin,  a compartment  for  corn,  wine, 
&c. ; beer,  malt  liquor;  bier,  a frame  to  bear  the  dead ; bell,  sounding  vessel 
of  metal;  belle,  an  attractive  young  woman;  berry,  a small  fruit;  bury,  to 
inter;  berth,  a sleeping-place  in  a ship;  birth,  the  act  of  coming  into  life. 

Bite,  act  of  biting;  bight,  a bend  or  small  bay;  also,  a.  coil  of  rope;  blew, 
did  blow;  Wue,  sky-colored ; boar,  a male  swine;  5o?-e,  did  bear;  also,  to  make 
a round  hole;  bold,  brave;  bowled,  did  bowl;  bolder,  more  bold;  bowlder  or 
boulder,  a roundish  stone  found  on  the  sea-shore;  bored,  did  bore;  board,  » 
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thin,  flat  piece  of  wood  t boJe,  the  stem  of  a tree;  a reddish  earth;  boll,  a pod 
or  capsule  of  a plant;  bowl,  a basin;  also,  to  play  with  bowls,  as  in  a bowling- 
alley. 

Borne,  carried;  bourn,  a bound,  a limit:  bongh,  the  branch  of  a tree; 
how,  to  bend  or  inflect:  braid,  to  weave  by  infolding  the  strands  together; 
brayed,  pounded  small : brake,  a thicket ; break,  to  part,  to  rend : breach, 
act  of  breaking,  a gap;  breech,  the  hinder  part  of  a gun : bread,  food  from 
grain;  bred,  brought  up:  breAVS,  does  brew;  bruise,  a contusion:  broach,  a 
spit;  to  tap,  to  give  out;  brooch,  an  ornamental  buckle. 

Brows,  the  prominent  ridges  over  the  eyes;  browse,  to  feed  on  twigs  or 
shrubs:  bruit,  to  noise  abroad;  bnte,  an  irrational  animal:  burrow,  an  un- 
derground hole  for  rabbits;  borough,  a corporate  town : but,  except,  an  end,  a 
limit ; hiU,  a cask ; also,  to  strike  with  the  head  or  horns : buy,  to  purchase ; 
by,  near. 

Lesson  223. 

Cal'endar,  an  almanac;  calender,  hot-press  for  smoothing:  call,  to  name, 
to  summon ; caul,  a net  for  the  hair : canuon,  a large  gun ; can'on,  a law  or 
rule:  canvas,  cloth  for  sails,  tents,  &c. ; canvass,  to  discuss,  to  solicit: 
cask,  a vessel  for  liquor;  casque,  a helmet:  cast,  to  throw;  caste,  tribe  or 
class:  cede,  to  yield  up ; seed,  that  from  which  an5dhing  springs:  ceil,  to 
form  a ceiling;  seal,  to  fasten  with  a seal;  seel,  to  blindfold:  ceiling,  the  cov- 
ering of  the  inner  roof ; sealing,  fastening  with  a seal. 

Cell,  a small,  close  room;  sell,  to  dispose  of  for  money:  cellar,  a room 
under  a house ; seller,  one  who  sells : cent,  a coin ; sent,  did  send ; scent, 
smell:  cere,  to  wax;  sear,  to  dry,  to  cauterize;  sere,  dry,  withered;  seer,  one 
who  sees:  cession,  a giving  up;  session,  a sitting:  chagrin',*  ill  humor; 
shagreen,  a kind  of  leather:  chaste,  pure;  chased,  did  chase:  choir,  a band 
of  singers;  quire,  21  sheets  of  paper. 

Choose,  to  make  choice  of;  chews,  does  chew:  chord,  the  string  of  a 
musical  instrument;  cd^-d,  a small  rope:  cinque,  five;  sink,  to  go  downward 
or  beneath  s cite,  to  summon,  to  quote ; site,  local  position ; sight,  perception 
by  the  eye:  clause,  an  enclosure,  a part  of  a sentence;  claws,  hooked  nails 
of  a beast  or  bird:  climb,  to  mount;  clhne,  climate,  region:  coal,  wood 
charred,  a kind  of  fuel ; cole,  a name  for  cabbage  : coarse,  not  fine ; course, 
a way,  a passage. 

Coin,  metallic  money;  quoin,  a corner,  a wedge:  color,  hue;  culler,  one 
who  culls:  collar,  a neck-band;  choler,  anger:  com'plemeut,  a filling  up 
or  completing;  an  expression  of  civility:  core,  the  heart  or  in- 

ner part  of  anything;  corps,  a body  of  troops:  cote,  a dove-house,  a sheep- 
fold;  coat,  a garment:  cousin,  the  child  of  an  uncle  or  aunt;  cozen,  to  cheat 
slyly:  creak,  to  make  a harsh  noise;  creek,  a narrow  bay  or  inlet:  crews, 
ships’  companies  of  sailors;  cruise,  to  sail  to  and  fro:  cruel,  inhuman; 
crewel,  yarn  slackly  twisted:  cyg'net,  a young  swan;  sig'net,  a seal. 

Dam,  the  mother  of  brutes ; a bank  to  stop  water ; damn,  to  condemn : 
Dane,  a native  of  Denmark ; deign,  to  allow,  to  grant : day,  the  time  fi-om 


* The  i of  this  word  is  pronounced  short  as  in  grin  by  Webster  ; but  not  by  Walker, 
dforcester,  Smart,  and  Cooley. 
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sunrise  to  sunset ; dey,  a Moorish  governor : dear,  costly,  beloved  ; deer,  an 
animal  s dew,  moisture  deposited  from  the  air  by  cold ; due,  owed,  proper : die, 
to  expire ; dye,  to  tinge,  to  color : dire,  dreadful ; dyer,  one  who  dyes ; dis- 
cous,  broad,  flat,  like  a disk ; dis'cus,  a quoit : discreet',  prudent ; discrete, 
separate,  not  continuous?  doe.  a female  deer;  dough,  bread  unbaked. 

Draft,  a drawing,  a bill  of  exchange;  draught,  a current  of  air,  the  quan- 
tity of  liqiror  swallowed  at  once  s dram,  a glass  of  ardent  spirits ; drachm,  a 
small  weight : dun,  of  a dull  brown  color ; an  importunate  creditor ; done, 
performed?  dust,  fine  dry  powder;  dost,  thou  doest  ? dying,  expiring;  dye- 
ing, tingeing  or  coloring  ? earn,  to  gain  by  labor ; urn,  a kind  of  vase  ? ewe, 
a female  sheep ; yew,  an  evergreen  tree ; you,  the  second  person  singular  or 
plural. 

Lesson  224. 

Fain,  glad,  pleased ; fane,  a temple ; feign,  to  pretend  ? faint,  languid,  ex- 
hausted; feint,  a pretense,  a mock  attack?  fair,  beautiful; /are,  price  of 
passage  ? fate,  destiny;  fke,  a festival  or  holiday  ? faun,  a woodland  deity; 
fawn,  a young  deer;  also,  to  flatter  servilely?  feat,  an  exploit;  feet,  the  plural 
of foot  ? filter,  to  strain ; philter,  a love  potion  ? flea,  an  insect ; flee,  to  hasten 
away. 

Floe,  a collection  of  floating  ice ; flow,  to  run  as  water  ? flew,  did  fly ; 
flue,  a passage  for  smoke  ? flour,  powdered  grain ; flower,  a part  of  a plant  ? 
fore,  coming  first;  four,  twice  two?  fort,  a fortified  place;  forte,  a peculiar 
talent?  forth,  forward,  out;  fourth,  next  after  the  third  ? foul,  filthy;  fowl,  a 
bird. 

Frays,  wears  out  by  rubbing;  phrase,  an  expression?  franc,  a French 
coin ; frank,  candid,  open  ? freeze,  to  congeal  with  cold ; frieze,  a sort  of 
cloth ; also,  a part  of  an  entablature  ? fir,  an  evergreen  tree ; fur,  fine  soft 
hair  ? furs,  the  plural  of  fur ; furze,  a prickly  shrub  ? fungous,  excrescent, 
spongy; /wn^'Ms,  a mushroom. 

Gage,  a pledge,  a pawn ; gauge,  to  measure  ? gait,  manner  of  walking ; 
gate,  a sort  of  door?  gild,  to  overlay  with  thin  gold;  guild,  a fraternity,  a 
corporation  ? gilt,  overlaid  with  thin  gold ; guilt,  sin  ? gilder,  one  who  gilds ; 
guilder,  a Dutch  coin  ? glare,  a bright,  dazzling  light ; glair,  the  white  of  an 
egg?  glows,  does  glow  ; gloze,  to  flatter. 

Gored,  pierced  ; gourd,  a plant  ? grate,  to  wear  oflF  with  a rough  surface  ; 
also,  a frame  of  bars ; great,  large  ? grater,  an  instrument  to  grate  with ; 
greater,  more  great  ? greaves,  armor  for  the  legs ; grieves,  does  gideve  ? gris- 
ly, horrible,  dreadful;  gristly,  like  gristle;  grizzly,  of  a gray  mixed  color? 
groan,  to  sigh,  as  in  pain ; grown,  increased  in  size  ? grocer,  a dealer  in 
sugar,  tea,  &c.;  grosser,  more  gross?  guest,  a visitor;  guessed,  did  guess. 

Hale,  healthy ; hail,  frozen  rain ; also,  a salutation  ? hair,  of  the  head  or 
skin ; hare,  a quadruped  ? hall,  a large  room ; also,  the  entrance-room  of  a 
large  house;  haul,  to  pull,  to  draw?  hart,  a stag  or  male  deer;  heart,  an  organ 
which  gives  motion  to  the  blood  of  the  body?  heal,  to  cure;  heel,  the  hind 
of  the  foot  ? hear,  to  perceive  by  the  ear;  here,  in  this  place. 

Herd,  a collection  of  beasts;  heard,  did  hear?  hew,  to  cut  or  shape  with 
an  edged  tool;  hue,  color,  tint;  Hugh,  the  name  of  a man  ? hide,  to  conceal: 
also,  the  skin  of  a large  animal;  hied,  did  hie  s hie,  to  go  in  haste;  high,  lofty, 
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tall:  hire,  wages;  higher^  more  high:  him,  the  objective  case  of  he;  hymn, 
a song  of  adoration. 

Hoard,  a hidden  stock  or  treasure;  horde,  a wandering  tribe:  hoes,  the 
plm-al  of  hoe;  hose,  stockings:  hole,  a cavitj^;  whole,  all,  total:  holy,  good, 
pious;  u-holly,  totally:  hoop,  a band  round  a cask;  tchoop,  a shout  of  pur- 
suit: hour,  sixty  minutes;  our,  belonging  to  us:  hussar',  a light-armed 
cavalry  soldier;  huzza,  a shout  of  joy  or  applause. 


Lesson  225. 

In,  not  out;  inn,  a tavern:  indict,  to  accuse;  indite,  to  compose  or  write: 
jam,  a crowd;  also,  to  bruise;  yami,  the  side-piece  of  a fireplace : just, 
right,  proper ; joust,  a tilt,  a mock  fight : invade,  to  go  into,  to  enter  as  an 
enemy;  inveighed,  did  inveigh  or  rail:  isle,  an  island;  aisle,  the  side-walks 
of  a church : kernel,  the  seed  of  a pulpy  fruit,  or  one  covered  with  a shell ; 
colonel,  the  chief  officer  of  a regiment. 

Key,  an  instrument  to  fasten  and  open  locks ; quay,  a mole  or  wharf : kill, 
to  deprive  of  life;  kiln,  a stove  or  oven  to  dry  or  bake  bricks,  &c. : knit,  to 
interweave  with  needles;  nit,  the  egg  of  a minute  insect:  knave,  a petty 
rascal;  nave,  the  middle,  especially  of  a church  : knew,  did  know;  gnu,  the 
horned  horse  of  South  Africa;  not  old  s knot. a tie;  not,  a particle  ex- 
pressing denial  or  refusals  know,  to  have  knowledge;  no,  not  any,  nay: 
knows,  does  know;  nose,  the  prominent  part  of  the  face. 

Lac,  a resinous  substance;  lack,  to  wants  lacks,  does  lack;  lax,  loose,  not 
strict:  lade,  to  freight  or  load;  laid,  did  lay:  lane,  a narrow  way;  lain,  past 
participle  of  Hex  Saps,  does  lap;  lapse,  a glidings  lea,  a meadow;  lee,  the 
side  opposite  to  the  winds  leecli,  a blood-sucker;  leach,  to  cause  water  to 
pass  through  ashes,  &c. : led.,  did  lead ; lead,  a heavy  metal  s leaf,  part 
of  a plant;  Kef,  gladly,  freely. 

Leek,  an  onion-like  plant;  leak,  a hole  that  permits  a fluid  to  pass:  les- 
sen, to  make  less;  lesson,  that  which  a pupil  learns  : lev'ee,  the  time  of  ris- 
ing; also,  a bank  or  causeway  to  prevent  inundation;  ledy,  to  raise  or  collect, 
to  begin  and  carry  on  : liar,  one  who  utters  falsehood ; lyre,  a musical  stringed 
instruments  lie,  a falsehood;  also,  to  be  recumbent;  lye,  a solution  of  pot- 
ash: limk,  a branch;  limn,  to  draw  or  paints  links,  the  plural  of  link; 
lynx,  a cat-like  animals  load,  a burden;  lode,  a mineral  vein;  lowed,  did 
iow  s lone,  solitary;  loan,  to  lend  : loch,  a lake,  a bay;  lock,  a fastening. 

Made,  did  make;  maid,  an  unmarried  womans  mail,  defensive  armor 
formed  of  steel  rings;  also,  a bag  for  letters;  male,  masculine  ; main,  princi- 
pal, chief;  mane,  hair  on  the  neck  of  a horse : mark,  a trace  or  impression; 

reprisal  s marshal,  a high  military  or  civil  officer;  also,  to  arrange 
in  order;  martini,  warlike s maze,  a labyrinth;  7iiaize,  Indian  corns  mead, 
a meadow;  also,  honey  and  water  fermented;  meed,  rewards  mean,  low, 
ignoble;  mien,,  look,  air,  manner. 

Meat,  food,  flesh  for  food;  meet,  to  encounter;  also,  fit,  becoming;  mete, 
to  measures  meeting,  an  assembly;  meting,  measurings  meter,  he  or 
that  which  measures ; metre,  the  measure  of  vei'se  s miner,  one  who  mines  ; 
mVnor,  less  in  quantity;  also,  a person  of  either  sex  under  ages  missed, 
did  miss  or  fail ; mist,  watery  vapor  or  very  fine  rain. 
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Mite,  a small  insect,  a very  small  quantity  5 might,  power,  strength  2 
moan,  to  utter  moans;  mown,  cut  down  with  a scythes  moat,  a ditch  or 
trench;  mole,  a small  particles  mode,  manner;  mowed,  did  mows  ma'cous, 
slimy  ; mucus,  a slimy  secretion  s mule,  an  animal  j mewl,  to  cry  as  an  infants 
muse,  to  meditate  on  j mews,  does  mew. 

Lesson  226. 

Nay,  no  ; neigh,  to  cry  as  a horses  need,  want,  necessity;  knead,  to  press 
as  doughs  nice,  dainty,  exact;  gneiss,  a kind  of  slaty  granites  night,  the 
time  between  sunset  and  sunrise;  knight,  o.  title  of  honors  nun,  a female 
devotee;  none,  no  one,  not  any  : oar,  a pole  with  a blade  to  row  with  ; o'er, 
over  ; ore,  the  native  compound  from  which  a metal  is  extracted  s ode,  a song; 
owed,  did  owe;  one,  single,  individual,  any;  won,  did  wins  oh,  an  exclama- 
tion; owe,  to  be  mdebted  to. 

Pale,  wan,  pallid;  pail,  a vessel  for  waters  pain,  distress,  suffering; 
pane,  a square  or  plate  of  glass  s pair,  two  of  a kind : pare,  to  peel ; pear,  a 
fruit  s yause,  a stop ; paws,  feet  of  an  animal  with  claws  s peace,  state  of 
quiet;  piece,  a portions  peak,  a point,  the  top  of  a hill;  peek,  to  peep;  pique, 
displeasure  s pea!,  a succession  of  loud  sounds;  peel,  rind,  bark,  or  skin. 

Peaii,  a kind  of  gem ; q^url,  to  flow  gently  s peer,  an  equal,  a nobleman ; 
also,  to  peep;  pier,  a projecting  wharf,  a moles  pencil,  an  instrument  for 
writing  or  drawing;  pertsiife,  hanging  s pendant,  that  which  hangs;  pendent, 
hanging  S place,  a portion  of  space,  locality ; plaice,  a certain  flat  sea-fish  s 
plane,  level,  even;  plain,  evident,  clears  plate,  a shallow  dish;  plait,  a 
fold. 

Pleas,  causes  in  court;  please,  to  gratify;  plum,  a fruit;  plumb,  perpen- 
dicular (like  a plumb-line)  s pole,  a long  staff;  poll,  the  head;  also,  a register 
of  persons  who  votes  pore,  a passage,  as  through  the  skin;  pour,  to  let  outs 
port,  a harbor;  porte,  the  Turkish  courts  pray,  to  implore;  y>rey,  plunder; 
praise,  commendation;  prays.  Implores;  preys,  robss  prize,  a reward;  pries, 
does  pry. 

Quarts,  plural  of  quart;  quartz,  rock-crystal  s rain,  water  from  the  clouds; 
rein,  the  guiding-strap  of  a bridle;  reign,  royal  authority  s raise,  to  lift,  to 
elevate;  raze,  to  destroy  or  lay  level  with  the  ground;  rays,  plural  of  rayi 
rap,  a quick,  smart  blow;  wrap,  to  fold  ups  reck,  to  heed;  wreck,  ruin,  as 
of  a ships  red,  of  the  color  of  blood;  read,  did  read  s reed,  a plant;  read,  to 
peruse  s reek,  to  steam  or  exhale  ; wreak,  to  inflict  or  revenge. 

Rest,  a ceasing  from  labor;  toresf,  to  distort  or  extorts  retch,  to  make  an 
effort  to  vomit;  wretch,  a miserable  person  | rheum,  a thin  fluid  secreted  by 
the  mueous  glands;  room,  an  apartments  rhyme,  a word  or  sound  chiming 
W'ith  another;  rime,  hoar  frost,  frozen  dew  or  vapors  rice,  a kind  of  grain; 
rise,  ascents  right,  not  wrong;  rite,  a formal  religious  act;  wriglit,  a work- 
man ; write,  to  express  by  letters. 

Rigor,  extreme  strictness;  rigger,  one  who  rigss  ring,  a circle;  wnng,  to 
twist  s rode,  did  ride;  road,  a highway;  rowed,  did  rows  roe,  the  female  of 
the  hart;  also,  the  spawn  of  fishes;  row,  a rank;  also,  to  impel  with  oarss 
rood,  a cross;  also,  the  fourth  of  an  acre;  rude,  coarse,  not  refined  s rose,  a 
flower;  rows,  does  rows  rote,  mechanical  I'epetition  of  wmrds;  wrote,  did 
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write : rough,  not  smooth ; ruff,  a frill  worn  round  the  neck : rung,  caused 
to  sound,  as  a bell;  wrung,  twisted:  rye,  a species  of  grain;  wry,  twisted, 
wrested. 

Sale,  act  of  selling;  sail,  a sheet  of  canvas  for  propelling  a ship;  scene, 
that  which  is  beheld ; seen,  perceived  by  the  eyes ; seine,  a large  fishing-net ; 
skull,  the  bony  substance  of  the  brain ; scull,  to  impel  a boat  by  an  oar  over 
the  stern;  see,  to  perceive  by  the  eye;  sea,  the  ocean;  seam,  a suture 
or  juncture;  also,  a space  between  the  edges  of  planks;  seem,  to  appear; 
seas,  oceans ; sees,  does  see ; seize,  to  lay  hold  on  : seuior,  one  older  in  years 
or  in  office;  seignior,  a title. 

Serf,  a slave;  surf,  the  swell  of  the  sea;  surge,  a gi-eat  wave;  serge,  a 
thin  woolen  stuff;  sheer,  pure,  unmingled ; also,  to  deviate  from  a course; 
shear,  to  cut  with  shears;  shij'e,  a county;  shock,  concussion;  shough,  a 
shaggy  dog;  side,  the  most  extended  line  or  surface;  sighed,  did  sighs  sine, 
a geometrical  line;  sign,  a token;  slay,  to  kill,  to  slaughter;  sleigh,  u vehicle 
on  runners. 

Lesson  227. 

Sleeve,  a part  of  a garment;  shave,  silk  or  thread  untwisted:  slight.  In- 
considerable; sleight,  an  artful  trick;  slow,  not  quick;  sloe,  fruit  of  the 
blackthorn ; slue,  to  turn ; slew,  did  slay ; so,  thus,  in  like  manner ; sow,  to 
scatter,  as  seed;  sew, to  join  by  the  needles  soar,  to  ascend;  sore,  painful, 
iiTitaled  in  feeling;  sole,  single;  souZ  the  spirit;  sum,  the  aggregate;  some, 
a parts  son,  a male  child;  sun,  the  source  of  light. 

Staid,  sober,  steady;  staid  or  stayed,  did  stays  stair,  a step;  stare,  to 
gazes  stake,  a post;  a wager;  steah,  a slice  of  meats  steal,  to  take  unlaw- 
fully; steel,  carbonized  irons  step,  an  advance  by  one  move  of  the  foot; 
steppe,  a vast  plain  s stile,  steps  for  passing  a fence;  style,  manner  of  writing; 
titles  stoop,  to  bend  forward;  stoup,  a flagons  strait,  a narrow  channel; 
straight,  not  crooked  s straightened,  contracted;  distressed;  straightened, 
made  straight ; succor,  help ; sucker,  a shoot  from  a plant  s sweet,  sugary ; 
grateful  to  the  sense ; suite,  a retinue. 

Tacks,  small  nails;  tax,  an  imposts  tare,  an  allowance  in  weight;  tear,  to 
rend  apart;  team,  two  or  more  horses  or  oxen,  &c.,  harnessed  for  drawing; 
teem,  to  produce  abundantly;  tear,  the  limpid  fluid  from  the  eyes;  tier,  a 
rank  or  rows  their,  of  them;  there,  in  that  place;  threw,  did  throw; 
through,  from  end  to  ends  throe,  extreme  pain;  throw,  to  hurl,  to  flings 
throne,  a raised  chair  of  state ; throion,  hurled  or  cast : time,  a measured 
portion  of  duration ; thyme,  an  aromatic  plant. 

Toad,  a small  and  harmless  reptile;  towed,  did  tows  too,  over  and  above; 
to,  in  the  direction  of;  two,  twice  ones  toe,  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  foot; 
tow,  the  coarse  part  of  flax  and  hemp ; also,  to  draw  through  the  water : tole, 
to  allure  by  bait;  toll,  sound  of  a bell;  also,  a fee  for  passings  ton,  20  cwt.,* 
or  2240  pounds  avoirdupois  f s tract,  something  drawn  out  or  extended;  a 
treatise ; tracjced,  did  track ; tray,  a salver ; trey,  the  three  at  cards  or  dice  : 
vain,  empty,  worthless;  vane,  a weathercock;  vail,  to  let  fall;  to  yield; 
veil  or  vail,  a covering  to  conceal. 

Wade,  to  pass  through  water  by  walking  on  the  bottom;  iveighed,  did 


* See  Abbreviations,  page  156. 

t Pronounced  av-ur-du-poiz,  and  meaning  a weight  of  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound. 
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■weigh;  wail,  to  lament  with  outcry;  wale,  a raised  streak  or  ridge;  wane, 
to  grow  less;  wain,  a wagons  waist,  the  part  of  the  body  below  the  ribs; 
waste,  to  squanders  wait,  to  stay;  weight,  heaviness s wares,  goods,  mer- 
chandise; wears,  does  wears  wave,  a billow;  waive,  to  put  offs  way,  a 
passage ; weigh,  to  balance  s weak,  not  strong ; week,  seven  days  s wean,  to 
put  from  the  breast ; ween,  to  suppose  s wood,  a forest ; would,  a verb  im- 
plying wish  or  desire  s yoke,  au  instrument  used  to  connect  oxen  for  work; 
yolk,  the  yellow  part  of  an  egg. 

Dictation  and  "Writing  Exercises. — Whate’er  you  do,  think  ere  you  do  it.  Pure 
air.  He  is  his  uucle’s  heir.  Bail  out  the  boat.  A bale  of  goods.  We  bade  the  bad 
boy  wait.  The  bold  man  bowled  at  ninepins.  He  was  borne  to  his  long  bourn. 
Braid  your  hair  The  donkey  brayed.  Broach  the  topic.  Wear  this  brooch.  A cal- 
endar month.  Calendered  paper.  We  canvassed  the  matter  under  canvas.  A kernel 
of  corn.  A valiant  cofone/.  A compfemenf  of  troops.  My  co???^Zments  to  your  aunt. 

The  core  of  an  apple.  A military  corps.  Cash  the  draft.  A draught  of  ale.  A 
draught  horse.  She  took  cold  by  sitting  in  a draught.  Fain  would  I know  why  you 
feign  illness.  The  bird  flew  up  the  flue.  My  dog  has  two  hind  feet,  and  fore  feet  be- 
sides ; yet  he  has  only  four  feet.  Gauge  the  cask.  I take  up  your  gage.  He  grieves. 
Greaves  are  for  the  legs.  A hoard  of  money.  A horde  of  savages.  They  tried  to  kill 
him  in  a Wme-kiln.  He  inveighed  against  us  for  invading  his  lands. 

He  laid  down  his  gun,  and  began  to  lade  the  ship.  He  then  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the 
lane,  and,  having  lain  there  an  hour,  got  up.  A levy  of  troops.  The  levee  was  over- 
flowed. We  were  present  at  the  levee.  Limn  the  limb  of  that  tree  We  missed  her 
in  the  mist.  She  tried  to  pare  a pear  with  a pair  of  scissors.  The  noble  peer  built  a 
pier.  A lead  pencil.  A pensile  drapery.  Raze  the  building.  Raise  the  fallen. 
The  grass  is  white  with  rime.  These  verses  do  not  rhyme. 

Write  to  the  shipwright.  Do  right.  A holy  rite.  They  rung  the  bells,  and  wrung 
out  the  towels.  A wry  face.  Rye  bread.  A coat  of  serge.  The  roar  of  the  surge. 
5// eer  nonsense.  SAear  the  sheep.  S/ieers  for  raising  weights.  A loose  sfeenc.  Sleave 
the  threads  They  slew  him.  Slue  the  sleigh  round.  A slight  illness.  A sleight  of 
hand.  Laura  does  not  sew  so  well  as  Jane.  Sow  the  corn.  Mount  the  stife.  K style 
of  writing.  Stoop  lower.  A stonp  of  wine.  A sweet  peach.  One  of  the  prince’s  suite. 

TAroes  of  anguish.  He  fArows  stones.  It  is  time  to  pluck  the  thyme.  They  fofd 
the  sexton  of  her  death,  and  he  tolled  the  bell.  They  toled  along  the  fish  by  throwing 
bait.  A desert  tract.  They  tracked  us  through  the  snow,  A wail  of  son-ow.  Cloth 
woven  with  a wale.  The  creaking  wain.  The  moon  is  on  the  wane.  A slender  waist. 
Don’t  waste  the  bread.  The  ocean  wane.  Waive  the  question. 


CLASS  XIII. 

Containing,  (1.)  Words  nearly  similar  in  sound.  (2.)  Words  spelled  and 
accented  alike,  but  differently  pronounced.  (3.)  Words  spelled  alike,  but 
differing  in  accent.  (4.)  Words  differently  spelled  by  different  authorities. 

Lesson  228. 

CONTAINING  WORDS  NEARLY  SIMILAR  IN  SOUND. 

Alms,  a charitable  donation;  arms,  does  arm;  aloud,  loudly:  allowed,  did 
allow;  baron,  a title  of  nobility;  barren,  sterile;  boy,  a male  child;  bmy 
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Ibwoy),  a floating  mark:  bridal,  belonging  to  marriage;  hridle,  a curb  or 
restraint ; calk,  to  stop  seams  of  a ship ; cork,  the  outer  bark  of  a certain 
tree : candid,  frank ; candied,  sugared  over. 

Carat,  a weight  of  four  grains ; carrot,  an  esculent  or  eatable  root : cen- 
ser, a pan  for  incense ; censor,  one  authorized  to  examine:  coral,  a marine 
production;  corol,  a little  crown:  council,  an  assembly;  counsel,  advice: 
currant,  a shrub  and  its  fruit;  current,  circulating;  now  present:  cymbal, 
a musical  instrument;  symbol,  a sign  or  emblem. 

Desert',  merit,  worth;  dessert  (dezzert'),  a service  of  fruits,  &c.  at  dinner: 
dual,  expressing  two ; duel,  a conflict  between  two  persons  : formally,  ac- 
cording to  forms  ; formerly,  in  time  long  past : gamble,  to  play  for  money  ; 
gambol,  to  skip  or  frolic : idle,  not  employed;  idol,  an  image  used  as  an  object 
of  worship:  laud,  to  praise j lord,  a master:  lean,  wanting  flesh;  also,  to 
incline;  lien  (le'en),  a legal  claim  to  property  to  satisfy  a debt. 

Lineament  (lin'e-a-ment),  outline;  feature;  liniment,  a soft  ointment: 
lower,  more  low;  lore,  learning:  mat'rass,  an  egg-shaped  vessel  used  in 
chemistry;  mat'tress,  a quilted  bed  stufi'ed  with  hair  or  other  material;  matf- 
rice,  the  cavity  in  which  anything  is  formed  or  cast : metal,  a substance 
fusible  by  heat,  as  iron,  silver,  &c.;  mettle,  spirit,  ardor:  medal,  a coin-like 
piece  of  metal,  bearing  some  device  or  inscription ; meddle,  to  take  part  offi- 
ciously : missal,  the  ritual  or  mass-book ; missile,  that  may  be  thrown : more, 
a greater  quantity ; mower,  one  who  mows. 

Ordinance,  a rule  established  by  authority;  ordnance,  cannon  or  great 
guns : ottar,  the  essential  oil  of  roses ; otter,  an  amphibious  quadruped : 
ped'al,  the  foot-key  of  a musical  instrument;  peddle,  to  travel  and  retail 
goods:  pistil,  an  organ  of  a flower;  pistol,  the  smallest  of  fire-arms:  pitied, 
did  pity;  pitted,  indented:  pomace  (pum-),  the  substance  of  apples,  &c. 
crushed;  pum'ice,  a light,  porous  substance  from  volcanoes. 

Principal,  ckied  \ principle,  the  origin  of  a thing;  fixed  belief:  profit, 
advance  or  gain ; prerphet,  one  who  foretells  future  events  : roar,  any  deep, 
continued  noise;  rcrwer,  one  who  rows:  sects,  the  plural  of  sect;  sea;,  the 
distinction  of  male  and  female : sought,  did  seek ; sort,  a kind  or  order  of 
tilings:  stalk,  stem  of  a plant;  also  to  strut;  stork,  a large  fowl:  station- 
ary, fixed  in  a place;  stationery,  articles  sold  by  a stationer:  travel,  to  make 
a journey  or  voyage  ; tr'avail,  to  labor  with  pain : -vial,  a small  glass  bottle  ; 
viol,  a stringed  musical  instrument : your,  belonging  to  you  ; ewer,  a large 
pitcher. 


Lesson  229. 

CONTAINING  WOEDS  SPELLED  AND  ACCENTED  ALIKE, 
BUT  DIFFERENTLY  PRONOUNCED. 

Bow  (bou),  to  bend  in  salutation  ; to  inflect  ; also,  the  forward  part  of  a 
ship’s  hull  ; bow  (bo),  an  instrument  for  shooting  arrows : courtesy  (kur'te- 
sy),  politeness;  courtsy  (kurt'sy),  an  act  of  salutation  performed  by  women: 
cruise  (krooz),  to  rove  over  the  sea  ; cruse  (kroos),  a small  cup:  gill  (the  g 
hard  as  in  give),  the  organ  of  respiration  in  fishes  ; gill  (jil),  a measure. 

Hin'der  (hin'-),  to  keep  back  ; hinder  (hind'-),  contrary  to  the  head  or 
fore  parts  i'ron-y,  a species  of  ridicule  ; irony  (i'urn-y),  like  iron:  lead 
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(Igd),  a mineral ; had  (leed),  to  conduct:  live  (Kv),  to  exist;  Sue  (live),  hav- 
ing life:  lower  (lo'er),  to  let  down;  also,  more  low;  lower  (lou'er),  to  ap- 
pear dark:  mow  (mo),  to  cut  down,  as  gi-ass;  mow  (mou),  a pile  of  hay  in  a 
harn ; also,  to  distort  the  mouth. 

Ra'ven,  a bird;  rav'en  (rav'vn),  to  obtain  by  violence:  read  (rede),  to 
peruse;  read  (red),  did  peruse  : row  (rou),  a riot  or  broil;  row,  a rank;  also, 
to  propel  with  oars:  sla'ver,  a slave  ship;  slav’er,  spittle:  sow  (sou),  a fe- 
male of  the  hog  kind;  sow  (so),  to  scatter  seed:  tear  (teer),  a drop  from  the 
eye ; tear  (tare),  to  rend : wind,  air  in  motion ; wind,  to  turn  or  cause  to  turn : 
worsted  (woor'sted),  yarn  loosely  spun  from  combed  wool;  worsted  (wursP- 
ed),  did  worst  or  defeat:  wound  (wownd),  did  wind;  wound  (woond),  an  in- 
jury. 

Lesson  230. 

WORDS  DISTINGUISHED  BY  ACCENT  ALONE. 

Many  words  in  English  are  distinguished  by  accent  alone.  In  such  words, 
when  dissyllables,  the  accent,  which  in  the  noun  or  adjective  falls  on  the 
Jirst,  in  the  verb  generally  falls  on  the  second  syllable.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  repeat  to  the  eye  the  two  forms,  but  the  pupil  can  pronounce  them,  thus : 
ah' sent,  absent,  &c. 


W sent 

con'  fine 

des'  cant 

in'  crease 

proj'  ect 

ab'  street 

con'  flict 

di'  gest 

in'  suit 

prog'  re.ss 

ae'  cent 

con'  serve 

Ss'cort 

bb'ject 

pro'  test 

af  fix 

con'  sdrt 

es'  say 

per'  fume 

reb'  el 

^ug'  ment 

con'  test 

ex’  port 

per'  mit 

rec'  ord 

cem'  ent 

con'  tract 

ex'  tract 

per'  vert 

ref'  use 

■eol'  league 

con'  trast 

fer'  ment 

pre'  fix 

sub' j ect 

col'  lect 

con*  verse 

fre'  quent 

prel'  ude 

siir'name 

com'  pound 

con'  vert 

gal'  lant 

prem'  ise 

sur'  vey 

con'  cert 

con'  vict 

im'  port 

pres'  age 

tor'  ment 

con'  Crete 

con'  voy 

im'  press 

pres'  ent 

trSns'  fer 

con'  duct 

des'  ert 

in'  cense 

prod'  uce 

trails'  port 

St  tri-bute  at-trib'  ute  in'  ter-diet  in-ter-di€t' 

ar  ter-iiate  al-ter' nate  in' va-lid  in-vul'id 

prec'  e-dent  pre-ced'  ent  ebm'  pa-et  eom-paet' 

In  ^aZ'Zfirai,  meaning  brave,  &c.,  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable;  in  gal- 
lant, meaning  polite,  on  the  second.  In  Au' gust,  the  name  of  a month,  the 
accent  is  on  the  first ; in  the  adjective,  au-gust,  on  the  second.  In  premise'  and 
refuse,  as  verbs,  the  s has  the  sound  of  z. 


WORDS  DIFFERENTLY  SPELLED. 
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Lesson  231. 

WORDS  DIFFERENTLY  SPELLED  BY  DIFFERENT 
AUTHORITIES. 

There  is  a class  of  familiar  words  in  the  spelling  of  which  Webster  differs 
from  Worcester  and  the  principal  English  authorities.  Some  of  these  words 
will  be  found  under  Lesson  133;  others  under  Lesson  176.  We  here  subjoin 
most  of  the  remaining  words,  not  already  noticed,  in  which  this  difference 
exists.  See  Lesson  266. 


Webster.  Worcester, 
dis-tiir  ment  dis-til'  merit 
iii-stiir  ment  in-stil'  ment 
fiil-fiir  ment  fiil-fil'  ment 


Webster. 

dis-tiir 

in-still 

fiil-fill 

diiir  ness 
fiiir  ness 
pars'  nep 
pSd'  dler 
prae'  tice  (vb.) 
skgp'  tie 

mold 

molt 

skill' fiil 
thrall'  dom 
will'  fiil 
wool'  en 
wins'  ky 


Worcester. 

dis-til' 

in-stil 

fiil-fil' 

dill'  ness 
fiil'  ness 
pars'  nip 
ped'  ler 
prae'tise  (vb.) 
seSp'  tie 

mould 

moult 

skil'fiil 
thral'  dom 
wil'  fiil 
wool'  len 
wliis'  key 


eoun'  cil-or 
eoun'  sel-or 
du'  el-ist 
jew'  el-er 
jew'  el-ry 
II'  bel-ous 

Sx 

woe'  fiil 

moe'  ea-sin 
pret'  er-it 
syn'  g-nyni 
traV  el-er 
vil'  lain-oiis 


eoun'  cil-lgr 
eoun'  sel-lor 
du'  el-list 
jew'  el-ler 
jew'  el-ler-y 
If  bel-loiis 

Sxe 
wo'  fiil 

moe'  ea-son 
pret'  er-ite 
syn'  g-nyme 
trav'  el-ler 
vil'  la-noiis 


Sm-bas'  sa-dor  am-bas'sa-dgr  Sn-roll'  ment  eii-rol'  ment 
mold'  er  mould'  er  in-stall'  ment  in-stM'  ment 

dis-patch'  dg-spatcli'  in-thrall' ment  in-thral'ment 

Where  ce  or  ce  diphthong  occurs  in  words,  as  in  encyclopce'dia,  &c.,  Webster 
prefers  to  substitute  a simple  e,  which  is  pronounced  as  long  e,  except  in  the 
instance*  named  in  Lesson  166  and  elsewhere. 
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Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — Carry  alms,  not  arms.  The  baron’s  barrea 
acres.  The  carrot  weighs  more  than  a carat.  Expressive  lineaments.  Liniment  for  a 
pain.  Slie  pitied  him,  he  was  so  pitted  by  the  small-pox.  The  stationer  sold  stationery 
at  a stationary  cart.  Subtile  air.  A subtle  thief. 

A fish’s  gill.  A gill  of  vinegar.  An  irony  spring.  His  praise  was  mere  irony.  Speak 
lower.  Storms  lower.  Mow  the  grass.  We  rolled  on  the  hay-mow.  Monkeys  mow. 
He  was  worsted  in  the  fight.  She  knit  the  worsted. 

Do  not  ab-stract'  my  ab'stract  of  the  sermon.  When  you  converse',  let  your  converse 
be  pure.  Confine  yourselves  to  the  confines  of  this  county.  They  will  again  convict  the 
conVict.  The  gallant  made  a gal'lant  resistance.  Prefix  the  prefix.  They  will  transport 
him  in  a trans'port.  The  per’fume  will  perfume'  the  whole  room.  The  contract  made 
by  the  inVahd  is  inval'id. 


CLASS  XIV. 

Including  words  similar  in  form  to  those  of  previous  Classes ; also,  words 
of  more  than  three  syllables. 

Where  two  modes  of  spelling  are  presented,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  first  is  the  preferred. 

Lesson  232. 

When  h follows  w (wh-),  it  is  sounded  before  that  letter,*  as  in  what  (hwot). 
The  exceptions  are  chiefly  who,  whose,  whom,  whole,  whooj),  and  their  com- 
pounds. See  Lessons  36  and  212. 

wheel  whee'dle  white' wash  syr' inge  -eorpse 

wheeze  wher'  ret  whit'  low  troiib'  lous  strew  (pron. 

where  (-ar)  wher'  ry  wli5p'  per  tho'  rax 

which 
whig 
whilst 
whorl 

ae'  me 
a'pex 
a'  pron 

(pron.  a'  purn) 

Sn'  ise 
ar-ras 

* Some  authorities,  however,  regard  the  sound  represented  by  our  wh  as  not  compound 
in  Its  Autui'e,  but  a simple  and  indivisible  utterance. 


wheth'  er  wlmr'  tie-  to'  paz  strewed 

whim' per  (bsr-ry)  trom' bone  gist 

whin'  ny  s51'  stice  vis'  eoiis  plaid 

wh’iii'  pool  siir'  plice  won'  drohs  im-pinge' 


Lesson  233. 


boat'  swain 

(pron,  bo'sn) 

bow'  sprit 
bo'  som 

(pron.  booz'  um 
or  boo'  zum) 


buoy  ant  (bwoy'-> 
cam'  brie 
-earn'  phene 
■eais'  son 

(ka'son  or  kas-soon') 

■ea'  lyx 


change'  ling 
chand'  ler 
chary  er 
■elas'  si-e 
■elay'  ey 
elew'  line 
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bSn'  no€k 

biiek'  et 

eSr'  rot 

eSb'  bier 

bar'  gain 

budg'  et 

ceil'  taur 

eo'  eoa 

hM  stead 

bug'  gy 

cSn'  tral 

eof ' fee 

blu'  isli 

bu'  reau  (-ro) 

dial'  Ignge 

eop'  pice 

Lesson  234. 

east'  ers 

fore'  most 

grlm'y 

hys'  sop 

eon'  gar 

f 5r'  est 

gym'  nast 

I'dyl 

€olt'  er  or 

fu'  tile 

gyp'  sum 

in'  quest 

eoult'  er 

gay'  ly  or 

hand'  fill 

1'  roll  (i'  urn) 

eor'  sair 

gai'  ly 

hie'  eough  (pron. 

lar'  yiix 

eray'  on 

gua'  no  (gwa'-) 

hlk'  kup  or  hik'kof)  5 
also  spelled 

lat'  tice 

dray'  man 

gyp'  sy  or 

hie'  eup 

lay'  man 

dy'  er 

gip'  sy 

hind'  most 

load'  star 

er'  rant 

glu'  ey 

h^  drant 

load'  stone 

er'  ring 

grind'  stone  or 

hy'son 

18b'  ster 

el'  bow 

grmd'  stone 

keel'  son 

los'  er 

Lesson  235. 

Ibz'  enge 

a-byss' 

eon-straini/ 

n6r'  mal 

lu'  cid 

a-dieu 

de-tail 

nui'  sance 

mam'  moth 

a-d6rn 

doub'  loon 

8n'  ward 

ma'  tron 

a-fraid 

en-chant 

o'  nyx 

min'  now 

a-skance 

en-roll 

obz'  y 

mo'  hair 

Sg-grieve 

fare- well 

8x'  ide 

mon'  ad 

ar-rear 

gi-ratfe 

6'yer 

m6r'  dant 

a-ware 

in-ddrse 

pro'  gramme 

mor'  phme 

be-wail 

in-trench 

prone'  ness 

mor'  tise 

eo-here 

8b-scene 

squa'  lor 

quin'  tal 

row'  Ibek 

p6r-tend' 

seSrn'  fiil 

rail'  road 

sav'  iour  (-yur)  or  por-tent 

sir'  loin 

ram'  part 

sav'  ior 

rarzee 

sk^  ey 
styp'  tie 

rap'  me 

SCi'  on  or 

re-morse 

rogt^'  ish 

ci'on 

re-vere 

syl'  van 
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Lesson  236. 


sar'  dine 

dis-eourse' 

am'  bu-lance  eu'  lo-gy 

sSr'  rate 

re-eoiirse 

ax'  i-om 

fas'  ci-nate 

sump'  ter 

re-source 

biv'  ouae 

fi  nal-ly 

ty'  rant 

rbu-tme 

(pron.  biv'wak) 

id'  i-om 

ves'  tige 

su-perb 

brew'  er-y 

la'  bi-al 

vdl'  ley 

su-pTne 

bus'  i-ly  (biz'-)  mo-lee'  u-lar 

war'  ble 

siis-pense 

cell'  u-lar 

mor'  i-buiid 

wig'  warn 

stSm-pede 

ebii'  ri-er 

5r'  rer-y 

win'  now 

tran-sude 

dex'  ter-oiis  or  os'  cil-late 

wir'  y 

tre-pS,n 

dex'  troiis 

pleu'  ri-sy 

wood'  bine 

trust-ee 

dis'  sp-nance  pu'  pil-age 

thresh'  old 

u-kase 

eii'  ve-lope 

sa'  ti-ate  (-she-) 

wool'  ly 

vi^n-ette 

(also  pronounced 

vi'’  ti-ate 

(vin-yet') 

ong-vel-ope') 

(vish'i-ate) 

Lesson  237. 

See  Remarks  under  Lesson  143. 

Sn'  vi-rons 

fa!  li-ble 

na"  tion-al 

Snd'  T-ron(-i'urn) 

sus'  ci-tate 

mis'  ci-ble 

ra"  tion-al 

elem'  en-cy 

tu'  te-lage 

sens'  i-ble 

r ron-y 

wIr'  ri-or* 

tiir'  mer-ie 

sol  u-ble 

pan'  to-mime 

1 where' fore 

u'  ni'Son 

tan'  gi-ble 

sc?  p-list 

fr  ner-y 

vas'  sal-age 

ris'  i-ble 

si'  ne-eure 

kid'  nap-per 

vis'  cer-al 

vis'  i-ble 

vi'  a-duet 

slip'  per-y 

€on-cSn'  trie 

in-sip'  id 

as-phyx'y 

re-mit'  tent 

po-lem'  ie 

in-trep'  id 

as-sert'  ive 

sta-lae'  tite 

Lesson  238. 

am-mo'  ni-ae 

ad'  ver-sa-ry 

cem'  e-ter-y 

de-mo'  ni-ae 

a'  pi-a-ry 

eon'  tro-ver-sy 

e-mbl'  u-ment 

i ar'  bi-tra-ry 

ex'  gm-pla-ry 

d-ra,e'  11-1  ar 

eSp'  il-la-ry 

lit'  er-a-ry 

par-tie'  ii-lar 

ebm' 

mis-sa-ry 

mil'  i-ta-ry 

per-pet'  u-al 

ebr'  ol-la-ry 

mil'  li-ner-y 

re-tie'  u-lar 

eiis'  tom-a-ry 

sal'  u-ta-ry 

WORDS  OF  CLASS  FOURTEEN. 
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Sn-ar€Sn'  da 

im-per'  me-a-ble 

a-e'  ri-al 

■ean-d  e-la' bra 

in-ev'  i-ta-ble 

al-lu'  vi-al 

in-flu-en'  za 

in-ex'  g-ra-ble 

fan-tas'  ti-eal 

paii-a-ce'  a 

in-im' i-ta-ble 

his-tbr'  i-eal 

paii-o-ra'  ma  (pr  -ra' 

-)  ir-rep'  arra-ble 

si-de'  re-al 

Lesson  239. 

•ebii'  tu-ma-cy 

Sd-ver'  tise-ment 

bx'  pi-a-tg-ry 

ef  fi-ea-cy 

ar-bit'  ra-ment 

ju'  di-ea-to-ry 

in'  tri-ea-cy 

e-qiiiv'  a-lent 

lab'  g-ra-to-ry 

bb'  sti-iia-cy 

harbil'  i-ment 

bb'  li-ga-to-ry 

Se-ri-mo'  ni-ous 

mis-cel-la  ne-ous 

cir-€um'fer-ence 

cer-e-mo'  ni-ous 

sim-ul-ta'  ne-ous  (orsU)  bx-pe'  ri-ence 

del-e-te'  ri-ous 

in-stan-ta'  ne-ous 

bm-nip'  g-tence 
as-cbnd'  en-cy 

ho-mo-ge'  ng-ous 

pu-sil-lan'  i-mous 

Lesson  240. 

See  Lesson  145  in  regard  to  the  sound  of  ph. 

^-ceph'  a-lous 

e-pliem'  er-al 

phi-lan'  thrg-py 

Sm-pliib'  i-ous 

e-piph'  a-ny 

phi-lbl’  g-gy 

a-po€’  ry-phal 

ge-bg'  ra-phy 

phi-los'  o-pher 

a-pos'  tro-phe 

ho-mbplf  g-nous 

phy-lae'  ter-y 

bi-og'  ra-phy 

6r-thog'  ra-phy 

sar-ebph'  a-gus 

€a-lig'  ra-phy 

pe-riph'  ra-sis 

ste-nog'ra-phy 

•ea-tas'  trg-phe 

phe-iibm'  e-nbn 

to-pog'  ra-phy 

di-aph'  a-nous 

phle-bot'  g-my 

ty-pog'  ra-phy 

dis-sSt'  is-fy 

a'  er-g-n^ut 

hy-men-e'  al 

dis-sem'i-nate 

stbr'  e-g-type 

me-te-br'  le 

dis-sim'  i-lar 

sr  a-bas-ter 

pan-e-^yr'  ie 

dis-syl'  la-ble 

16'  eo-mo-tive  (or -mo*-)  vir-tu-6'  so  (-too-) 

Lesson  241. 

in-eon-sdl'  a-ble 

ir-re-sist'  i-ble 

a-cer'  bi-ty 

in-€on-tbst'  a-ble 

im-pre-seript'  i-ble 

a-nSr  g-gy 
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111-dis-peii'  sa-ble 
iii-Sx-pug'  iia-ble 
ill-sup-port'  a-ble 

a-potli'  e-ea-ry 
€on-f  ee'  tioii-er-y 
«o-tem'  po-ra-ry 
lie-red'  i-ta-ry 
iii-ceii'  di-a-ry 

ae-qui-es'  cence 
ad-g-les'  cent 
es-o-ter'  le 
ex-o-ter'  ic 

di-a-mSt'  ri-eal 
ge-d-nom'  le-al 
in-di-vid'  u-al 
matli-g-mat'  i-cal 

coii-va-les'  cence 
gf-fer-ves'  cent 
rem-i-nis'  cence 

-ebl-lo'  qui-al 
e-pis'  -eo-pal 
in-im'  i-«al 
i-ron*  i-eal 
me-mo'  ri-al 
po-lit'  i-cal 
pro-verb'  i-al 

corn-par'  a-tive 
eon-sec'  u-tive 


in-ex-liaust'  i-ble 
in-di-vis'  i-ble 
in-ex-press'  i-ble 

cat'  er-pil-lar 
dis'  cre-pan-cy  or 
dis-crep'  an-cy 
ster'  e-o-scope 
va'  ri-o-loid 

Lesson  242. 
frank'  in-cense 
in'  ter-edurse 
see'  u-lar 
vin'  e-gar 

St-lSn-te'  an 
em-py-re'  an 
Eu-ro-pe'  an 
Sad-du-ce'an 

cor-re-spbnd'  ence 
in-ad-vert'  ence 
in-co-lier'  enee 

Lesson  243. 
in-hS,b'i-tant 
ir-rel'  e-vant 
e-ques'  tri-an 
gram-ma'  ri-an 
iT-bra'  ri-an 
me-rid'  i-an 
pe-des'  tri-an 

glad'  i-a-tor 
im'  i-ta-tor 


a-pbs'  ta-sy 
ce-ler'  i-ty 
so-lil'  g-quy 

or'  thg-e-pist 
or'  tlio-e-py 
or'  tho-dox-y 
cas'  u-al-ty 
ig'  ng-min-y 

Sn-te-di-lu'vi-an 
id-i-o-syn'  cra-sy 
me-di-a-to'  ri-al 
par-a-di-si'  a-cal 

Sc-c6m'  pa-ni-ment 
cir-eum-am'  bi-ent 
par-si-mo'  ni-ous 
su-per-in-tend’  ent 

dl-a-pa'  son 
mac-a-ro'  ni 
sperm-a-cet'  i 

co-in'  ci'-dent 
in-cip  i-ent 
in-gre'  di-ent 
ma-lev'  g-lent 
re-cip'  i-ent 
al-ter'  nartive 
cgn-serv'  a-tive 

Sb-ste'  mi-ous 
am-big'  u-ous 


WORDS  OF  CLASS  FOURTEEN. 


Ill 


de-m5n'  stra-tive 

in'  sti-ga-tor 

a-nal'  g-goiis 

im-per'  a-tive 

me'  di-a-tor 

a-nom'  a-lous 

iii-qiiis'i-tive 

mbd'  er-a-tor 

a-non'  y-mous 

pre-r5g'  a-tive 

nav'  i-ga-tor 

-ea-dav'  er-ous 

pro-vo'  €a-tive 

spee'  u-la-tor 
Lesson  244. 

-ear-niv'  g-rous 

m-Sx'  pli-ea-ble 

a-nab  y-sis 

■ebm'  pa-ra-ble 

in-ex'  tri-ea-ble 

me-trbp'  g-lis 

-eor'  ri-gi-ble 

iii-sep'  a-ra-ble 

pa-ral'  y-sis 

dam'  age-a-ble 

in-ter'  mi-na-ble 

vSn-trir  g-quist 

SI'  i-gi-ble 

in-vul'  ner-a-ble 

Sx-tra8r'  di-na-ry 

poll'  der-a-ble 

-eom-pend'  i-um 

mag-nan'  i-mous 

in'  ven-tg-ry 

de-lir'  i-um 

5b-strep'  er-ous 

mbn'  i-to-ry 

Sii-oo'  mi-um 

op-pr5'  bri-ous 

prgd'  arto-ry 

ex-6r'  di-um 

pre-ea'  ri-ous 

pref  a-to-ry 

ge-ra  ni-um 

pre-pbs'  ter-ous 

prbm'  on-to-ry 
ter'  ri-to-ry 

6p-pro'  bri-um 

sii-per'  flu-ous 

an-te'  ri-or 

■ebn-tra-die'  tg-ry 

Sn-ni-ver'  sa-ry 

€om-p5s'  i-tor 

gen-e-al'  g-gy 

ebm-pli-ment'  a-ry 

€on-spir'  a-tor 

in-trg-diie'  tg-ry 

Sn-ti-qua'  ri-an 

m-quis'  i-tor 

man-ii-fae'  to-ry 

met-rg-pbl'  i-tan 

pro-gen'  i-tor 

val-e-die-to-ry 

ig-no-min'  i-oiis 

pro-prr  e-tor 

lidr-ti-eult'  ur-ist 

su-per-cil  i-ous 

Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises. — The  path  was  strewed  with  whortlebendes. 
A plaid  cloak.  A weird  or  witch-like  woman.  A scimitar  is  a curved  sword.  This 
cloth  is  impermeable  to  water.  Birdlime  is  viscous  or  glutinous.  Homophonous  words 
are  those  having  a like  sound.  Pusillanimous  or  cowardly.  His  habits  are  sedentary. 
The  summer  solstice.  The  clergyman  wore  a sui'plice.  The  locomotive  was  dashed  to 
pieces. 

The  aeronaut  went  up  in  a balloon.  To  impinge  is  to  fall  against.  Put  the  casters  on 
the  table.  Diaphanous,  or  shining  through.  Disseminate  truth. . Caligraphy,  or  elegant 
penmanship.  Stenography,  or  short-hand.  His  ascendancy  is  not  to  be  disputed.  Her 
proneness  to  exaggerate  is  reprehensible.  A meteoric  stone.  Simultaneously  with  the 
virtuoso  came  the  librarian.  State  the  gist  of  your  complaint. 

I knew  an  apothecary  who  dealt  in  confectionery  and  millinery.  There  is  some  discre- 
pancy in  the  employments.  Orthoepy  is  literally  the  right  use  of  words,  but  appropri- 
ately^ pronunciation  as  restricted  to  letters  and  single  words.  A stereoscopic  view.  Ea* 
oteirie  or  secret.  Exoteric  or  public.  Supercilious  or  haughty. 
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The  superintendent  of  the  manufactory  is  an  economical  individual.  She  has  had  the 
varioloid,  but  is  convalescent.  An  idiosyncrasy  is  a peculiarity  of  temperament.  Insep- 
arable companions.  A promontory  or  cape.  Ambiguous  or  doubtful.  Obstreperous  or 
noisy.  This  vase  is  not  com 'parable  to  that.  Predatory  hordes.  Smell  the  geranium. 
An  anonymous  book.  The  lamb  is  not  carnivorous.  A valedictory  or  farewell  address 
was  made  at  the  anniversary. 


CLASS  XY. 


Containing  polysyllables;  also  miscellaneous  words  illustrating  peculiarities 
of  spelling  or  pronunciation. 

liGsson  245. 

ap-o-plee'  tie  dys'  en-ter-y 

ap-os-tol'  ie  d8r'  mi-to-ry 

ret-ro-speet'ive  (or  re-)  piir  mo-na-ry 
top-o-grapli  ie  rep'  er-to-ry 


in-ter-lm'  e-ar 
eiir-vi-liii'  e-ar 
per-pen-die'  u-lar 
rSe-ti-lin'  e-ar 

^s-par'  a-giis 
ge-lSt'  iii-ous 
ma-hog'  Rrny 
mo-nop'p-ly 
o-bes'  i-ty 

eon-spir'  a-cy 
de-mSe'  ra-cy 
di-plo'  ma-cy 
su-prem'  a-cy 

^r-y-sip'  e-las 
eon-tro-vert'  i-ble 
iii-ter-rSg'  a-tive 


e-man'  ci-pate 
eor-rob'  o-rate 
per-am'  bu-late 
im-p6r'  tu-nate 
siib-or'  di-iiate 

pe-eu'  ni-a-ry 
pre-lim'  i-na-ry 
re-si  d'  u-a-ry 
vo-eab'  u-la-ry 


Sf-fi-da'  VI  t 
an-te-ce'  dent 
eo-ad-ju  tor 
pred-e-ces'  sor 
su-per-vi'  sor 

ar-Ts-toe'  ra-cy 
Sl-e-ment'  a-ry 
sup-ple-ment'a-ry 
su-per-flu'  i-ty 


Lesson  246. 

el-ee-m5s'  y-na-ry  bSs-soon 

ex-tem-po-ra'  ne-oiis  be-lioove 
het-er-o-ge'  ne-oiis  be-liove 


seiis-i-bil'  i-ty  su-per-iiu'  mer-a-ry  pSn-toon 

Lesson  247. 

See  Lessons  149,  150,  in  regard  to  the  sh  sound  of  ce,  ci,  or  sci,  aud  the 
significance  of  the  double  accent  in  certain  words. 


WORDS  OF  CLASS  FIFTEEN. 
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a-ea'  cia 
si-li"  cious 
mer-e-tri"  cious 
sac-ri-fi'''  cial 

gf-f  i''  cien-cy 
S^-a-de-mi"  cian 


brag-ga-dd'  cid 
€oii-tu-ma'  cious 
gf-fi-ca' cious 
far-i-iia'  ceous 

ju-di"  cia-ry 
a-rith-me-ti"  cian 


ar-ti-f  i"  cial 
av-a-ri"  cious 
ben-e-fi"  cial 
pol-i-ti"  cian 

prd-fi"  cien-cy 
inatli-e-ma-ti"  cian 


See  Lesson  147,  in  regard  to  words  in  which  si  takes  the  soiind  of  sh. 

lip-pre-hen'  sion  in-ter-ces'  sidn  rep-re-hen'  sidn 

-edn-de-scen'  sion  man-u-mis'  sion  an-i-mad-ver'  sion 


See  Lesson  138,  in  regard  to  words  in  which  ti  takes  the  sound  of  sh. 


a-bdr'  tion 

Sb-er-ra'  tion 

•edn-se-quSn'  tial 

in-er'  tia 

ac-ela-ma'  tion 

cdr-ru-ga'  tion 

in-ser'  tion 

ad-ap-ta'  tion 

de-bar-ka'  tion 

pre-dm/V  tion 

al-ter-ca'  tion 

dec-la-ma'  tion 

sub-stan'  tial 

as-sig-na'  tion 

dee-li-na'  tion 

tran-si"ti6n* 

at-tes-ta'  tion 

de-f  ai-ca'  tion  (or  def'-) 

dem-on-stra'  tion 

geii-u-flee'  tion 

is-o-la'  tion 

det-es-ta'  tion 

in-ear-na'  tion 

mal-e-die'  tion 

flag-el-la'  tion 

in-flu-en'  tial 

mol-Ss-ta'  tion 

det-o-na'  tion 

in-stal-la'  tion 

ds-cil-la'  tion 

dev-as-ta'  tion 

in-siir-ree'  tion 

pSr-o-ra'  tion 

e-qui-noc'  tig;l 

in-ter-rup'  tion 
Lesson  248. 

per-tiir-ba'  tion 

See  Remarks  under  Lesson  138. 

pes-ti-lSn'tial 

rar-e-f  ac'  tion 

sal-u-ta'  tion 

pre-di-lec'  tion 

rec-ol-lec'  tion 

sdp-a-ra'  tion 

pres-en-ta'tion 

ree-re-a  tion 

sim-u-la'  tion 

pres-i-den'  tial 

ref-or-ma'  tion 

spee-u-la'  tion 

prd-ro-ga'  tion 

res-p-lu'  tion 

su-per-scrip'  tion 

pr5t-dst-a'  tion 

ret-ri-bu'  tion 

vSe'  cYii-a'  tion 
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ab-bre-vi-a'  tion 
al-lit-er-a'  tion 
as-sS.s-si-iia'  tion 
€om-mis-er-a'  tion 


€or-rbb-o-ra'  tion 
in-ter-ro-ga'  tion 
re-verb-er-a'  tion 
ter-gi-ver-sa'  tion 


ad-a-mant'  me 
di-ag-no'  sis 
8p-i-der'  mis 
hbr-i-zon'  tal 


pgn-i-tSn'  tia-ry  in-ter-lm-e-a'  tion 
plen-i-po-ten'  tia-rj  sti-per-er-o-ga'  tion 


of-fi-ci'  nal 
par-ri-ci'  dal 


Lesson  249. 


fgr  ret  ba-zar'  or 
fore'  mast  ba-zaar 
na'  dir  ben-zoin  or 
dr'gies  ben-zo'm 
eos'  mbs  bre-vier 
sa'  tyr  (-tur)  ebr-rode 
schis'  tons  (Shis'.) 
stel'  lar  di-v6rce 


be-lea'  gwer  Sp-pa-ra'  tiis 
be-reave'  ment  sal-e-ra'  tus 
eo-e'  val  bl-e-gi'  ae  (or  e-ie'-) 

eon-tem'  plate  in-de-eo'  rons  (or.dec'-) 
f i-na'  le  mbm-o-ran'  diim 

in-dorse'  ment  phar-ma-een'  tie 
bb-o'  vate  tlier-a-peu'  tie 
no-mSd'  ie  i-so-mer'  ie 


deb-o-nair' 

jag-u-ar 

su-per-flne 

su-per-vise 


bn-fbrce'  a-ble 
lu-gu'  bri-oiis 
pe-ripli'  er-y 
sy-nbn'  y-mous 


a-er-o-stat'  les 
a-mS,n-n-bn'  sis 
lio-moe-o-patli'  ie  (or  -ms-) 
per-i-pa-tbt'  ie 


Sp-peas'  a-ble 

ad'  i-pose 

for'  ci-ble 

a-pbe'  a-lypse 

bbt'  ter-ies 

forg'  er-y 

a-po!  o-gTze 

cin'  na-bar 

in'  ere-ment 

ce-lib'  a-cy  (or  cei'-) 

ebr  o-cynth 

nu'  tri-ment 

f er-ru'  gi-noiis 

ere'  o-sote 

sed'  i-ment 

ge-bl'  o-gy 

eum'  ber-some 

sup'  ple-ment 

in-8r'  di-nate 

flbe'  eu-lent 

ju'  bi-lee 

i-tal'  i-cTze 

fin  vi-al 

kbr'  o-sene 

so-lir  o-quize 

fil'  a-ment 

ker  sey-mere 

Lesson  250. 

See  Lesson  143  in  regard  to  the  union  of  the  sh  sound  of  ti  in  pronuncia* 
tion  with  the  preceding  syllable,  the  accented  vowel  of  which  is  short. 
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S^-qiii-si"  tioii 
ad-sci-ti"  tious 
am-mu-ni"  tion 
€5m-po-si"  tion 
def-i-ni"  tion 
dep-o-si''  tion 

tn-i"  ti-a-to-ry 

dgr'  e-li€t 
er'  u-dTte 
lab'  y-rintli 
las'  si-tude 
lar'  i-at 
mad'  ri-gal 
miir'  tyr-dom  (-ter-) 
mir'  a-^le 
myr'  mi-don  (mer'-) 
nep'  o-tism 

nSo'  ro-man-cy 
par'  si-mo-ny 
sail'  guin-a-ry(-gwin-) 
seo'  re-ta-ry 
tran'  si-to-ry 


eb-ul-li"  tion 
er-u-di"  tion 
ex-hi-bi"  tion 
ex-pe-di"  tion 
ex-po-si"  tion 
in-qui-si"  tion 

pro-pi"  ti-a-to-ry 

nar'  €o-tize 
nar'  ra-tive 
per'  i-€iirp 
per'  i-gee 

piq'  Wan-Cy  (pik'an-sy) 

prod'  i-gy 
pros'  q-dy 
p6r'  pbyr-y  (-fer-y) 
ster'  to-roiis 
hbr'  q-s€ope 

Lesson  251. 
bib-li-bp'  q-list 
par-al-lel'  o-gram 
phra-se-bl'  o-gy 
pbys-i-ol'  o-gy 
ver-sa-til'  i-ty 


bp-po-si"  tion 
pre-mo-ni"  tion 
prbp-o-si"  tion 
ree-og-ni"  tion 
rep-e-ti"  tion 
vi"  ti-a'  tion 

prae-ti"  tion-er 

bp'  o-plex-y 
■eat'  a-lep-sy 
dbii  de-ll-on 
dll'  a-to-ry 
mer'  ce-na-ry 
med'  i-ea-tive 
mis'  cel-la-ny 
no'  men-ela-ture 

(klat-yur) 

spbe'  u-la-tive 

dis-pSn'  sa-ry 
bp-o-tbe'  o-sis 
in-firm'  a-ry 
T-ras'  ci-ble 
i-sbs'  ce-les 

de-elam'  a-to-ry 
ir-ref'  ra-ga-ble 


ir-re-fut'  a-ble  (or  -ref'  u-)  gbn-e-a-lbg'  i-eal 
ir-re-triev'  a-ble  hi-f  in-i-tes'  i-mal 


bom'  i-ny  Sb-er'  rant  a-mbn'  i-ty  al-lu'  vi-on 

r^r'  i-ty  al-le'  giance  (-jans)  e-bri'  e-ty  -eri-te'  ri-on 

rar'  e-fy  ea-du'  eons  sa-ti'  e-ty  mo-not'  q-ny 

stiir'  di-ly  -eo-rus'  eate  (or  ksr'-)  e-tbe'  re-al  pe-tro'le-um 

top'  ie-al  de-ter'  sive  bx-pbs'  i-tor  til-te'  ri-or 

tbur'na-ment  i-de'al  by-poe' ri-sy  zo-di' a-eal 

(or  ter'-) 
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au-rif'  er-ous 
€a-lig'  i-noiis 
ka-lel'  do-s€ope 
lai-per'  vi-ous 
mil-leii'  i-iim 
vo-lii'  mi-nous 


col-os-se'  um  o/ 
€ol-i-se'  um 
ju-ns-pru'  deuce 
as-bSs'  tos  or 
as-bes'  tus  (Web.) 
quail'  ti-ta-tive 


ad-vaii-ta'  geous 
sac-ri-le'  gious 
maii-u-f  act'  ure 
men-su-ra  tibii  (-shoo-) 
pu'  ta-tive 
rec'  u-saiit 


The  digraph  ph  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  sound  of  f.  See  L( 
son  145. 


pinch'  beck 
pyr-p-tecli'  me 
lio-moe-op'  a-thy 

(or  -mo-) 


e-soph'  a-giis  (or  ce) 
liT-e-ro-glypli'  ic 
house'  wife 

(huz'wlf  or  hous'wlf) 


met-a-phys'  ics 
met-a-mor'  phose 
phos-phor-es'cent 


ad-ver'  si-ty  an-i-mad-vert'  phys-i-bg'  no-my 

in-au'  gu-ral  ma!  con-tent  (Web.) or  hy-dro-pho'  bi-a 

re-verb' er-ate  male' con-tent  lex-i-cog' ra-phy 

Lesson  252. 

me-te-or-o-lo^  i-cal  in-de-feas'i-ble  mal-fea'  sauce  or 
ad-min'  is-tra-tor  (or -tra'-)  de-te'  ri-o-rate  male-fea'  sauce 
gla'  ci-al  (gla'  she-al  or  gla  shal)  pre-teil'tioUS  or  pre-tcil'  sioiis  (-shus) 


gwar-an-tee'  (n.  and  v.)  or  gwar'  an-ty  (q-  and  verb)  in-scru'  ta-ble 


Of  the  two  forms,  guarantee  and  guaranty^  the  former  is  now  the  more 
commonly  used,  equally  as  verb  and  noun. 


diph-the'  ri-a 
guer-riria 
co-mes'  ti-ble 
piir'  ga-to-ry 


(dip-  or  dif-) 

or  gue-r]l'la(gwer-) 
tiir'  pi-tude 
piir'  sui-vant  (-swe-) 


an'te-date  ter'mi-nate 

an'  ti-dote  an'  te-robm 

an'  ti-pode  an-te-pe-nult' 

an-tip'  o-des  (classic  plural) 
an'  ti-p5des  (Anglicized  plural) 

po-rbs ' i-ty  fiir'  tive 

piir ' blind  an'  ti-type 

Sn-ti-f  eb'  rile  ter'  tia-ry  (-sha^) 


gu-ber-na-to'  ri-al 
cin-cho'  na  (-ko--) 
fir'  ma-ment 
piir’  lieu 
piir'  lin 
an-te-cede' 
piir-su'  ant 
piir'  chas-er 
per'  vi-a-ble 
fir'  man 
an-ti-sep'  tic 


* Bee  Remarks  under  Lesson  145. 
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Dictation  and  Writing  Exercises.  — Perpendicular  or  upright.  His  complaint  was 
neither  dysentery  nor  erysipelas.  He  is  of  an  apoplectic  habit.  We  ate  asparagus. 
Glue  is  gelatinous.  She  will  corroborate  my  assertion.  A residuary  legatee  is  one  who 
takes  the  residue  or  remnant.  Farinaceous  food  is  that  from  flour,  meal,  &c.  She  makes 
proficiency  in  her  studies. 

Vaccination  is  a protection.  A work  of  supererogation  is  one  beyond  what  duty  re- 
quires. Schistous  or  slaty.  Their  orgies  lasted  till  morning.  A genuflection  is  a bend- 
ing of  the  knee.  Saieratus  is  the  crude  bicarbonate  of  potash.  Kerosene  oil.  An 
erudite  teacher.  Boil  the  hominy. 

A pyrotechnic  display.  An  irascible  temper.  A pinchbeck  watch.  A mock  tourna- 
ment. A recusant  malcontent.  A jaguar  is  a kind  of  panther.  Synonymous  words. 
An  agreeable  miscellany.  Adscititious,  or  supplemental.  Aerostation,  or  aerial  naviga- 
tion. 

The  finale,  or  concluding  scene.  Glacial,  or  icy.  Debonair,  or  elegant.  To  rarefy  is  to 
make  thinner.  Gold  is  now  a rarity.  It  behooves  you  to  study.  An  eleemosynary  or 
charitable  institution.  The  peroration,  or  concluding  part  of  a discourse.  Ills  detestation 
of  deception  is  lively. 

Give  me  some  guarantee  you  will  guarantee  my  success.  The  comestibles  were  soon 
eaten.  A pursuivant,  or  state  messenger.  A gubernatorial  election.  She  died  of  diph- 
theria. In  the  purlieus  of  the  forest  we  found  the  guerilla  chief.  The  Asiatics  arc  our 
antipodes.  You  autedate  the  time  I took  the  antidote. 


CLASS  XVI. 


Containing  words  of  the  preceding  Class;  French  words  in  common  use; 
words  from  the  Latin  and  Greek;  military  words. 


■eal’  -eu-la-tor 
Eoin'  mSn-ta-tor 
vgii'  ti-la-tor 

Sl-lu'  vi-um 
eu-lo'gi-um 
pal-la'  di-um 


Lesson  253. 
al'  le-go-ry 
nu'  ga-to-ry 
prom'  is-so-ry 

mSl'  an-ebol-y 
h6r'  ta-to-ry 
gas-troii'  o-my 

Lesson  254. 


SI'  i-mo-ny 
cer'  e-mo-iiy 
mat'  ri-mo-ny 

gram-in-iv'  o-rous 
e-qui-lib'  ri-iim 
de-sid-er-a'  turn 


We  have  seen  (Lesson  146)  that  short  i in  an  unaccented  syllable  before  a 
vowel  sometimes  takes  the  sound  of  y.  In  colloquial  discourse  this  con- 
traction often  takes  place,  the  effect  being  to  fuse  two  syllables  into  one;  thus 
genius,  communion,  &c.,  are  pronounced  as  if  the  i did  not  form  a dis- 
tinct syllable.  The  chief  exceptions  occur  in  formal  discourse,  where  -ion 
or  -iou  follows  liquid  r,  or  p,  b.  or  m,  in  which  case  short  i forms  a syllable 
by  itself,  as  in  cham'pi-on,  scor'pi-on,  clarl-on,  co'pi-ous,  &c.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  Webster  and  Worcester  differ  in  marking  the  pronunciation 
of  many  of  these  words;  the  former  inclining  to  give  the  colloquial^  and  the 
latter  the mode.  We  shall  try  to  exhibit  present  usage  in  our  adop- 
tion of  authority. 
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-eru'  ci-al  (-she-) 
fo'  li-0 
le  ni-ent 
te'  di-ous 
triv'  i-al 
re-me'  di-al 


€on-cil'  i-ate 
€on-viv'  i-al 
e-1  js'  i-an 
a-phe'  li-on 
mag-no'  li-a 
re-sil'  i-eiit 


€om-mun'  ion 
€om-plex'  ion 
-eon-ven'  ient 
do-miii'  ion 
f i-dii'  cial  (sh-) 
in-gen'  ions 


bi!  ions 
gen'  ins 
pSnn'  ier 
pav'  ier  or 
pav'  ior 
prem'  ier  (or 

prem'-) 


Sometimes  after  a dental  consonant,  if  preceded  by  another  consonant, 
short  i takes  the  sound  of  y. 


eom-biist'  ion 
■eon-gest'  ion 


di-gest'  ion  mixt'  ion  -eSrd'  ial 

sug-gest'  ion  (sud-jest'-)  quest'  ion  bast'  ion 


eSr  a-mus 
Sx'  o-dus 
nau'  ti-lus 


Sr-ro'  ng-ous 
gre-ga'  ri-oiis 
le-gu'  mi- nous 


-ea-tbol'  i-cism 
gm-pir'  i-cism 
ven-trir  o-quism 


In  certain  words  where  c or  t comes  after  the  accent,  followed  by  short  i, 
there  is  a tendency  to  fuse  the  vowel  sound  in  that  of  sh.  Thus  depreciate 
is  marked  by  Webster  as  if  pronounced  de-pre'shaie.  But  when  the  ci  or 
ti  is  aspirated  in  this  position,  other  authorities  give  the  i its  usual  short 
sound.  See  Lesson  149. 

ap-pre'  ci-ate  e-ma'  ci-ate  ex-cru'  ci-ate 
de-pre'  ci-ate  e-nun'  ci-ate  ex-pa'  ti-ate 


Lesson  255. 

See  Lessons  143,  149,  150,  in  regard  to  the  sh  sound  of  ti,  ci,  &c. 


Sd-ven-ti"  tioiis  -eom-pe-ti"  tion 

su-per-sti"  tion 

ap-pa-ri ' tion 

dis-pp-si"  tion 

sup-pp-si"  tion 

ap-po-si"tion 

im-po-si"  tion 

S,b-o-li"  tion 

eo-a-li"  tion 

pro-hi-bi"  tion 

pen-i-ten’  tial 

pre'  sci-ent 

so'  cial  spe'  cies 

su-per-fi"  cial 

cres'  cent  . 

vis'  cid  in-caii-des'  cent  lit'  er-a-ture 

ab-so-lu'  tion 

com-bi-na'  tion 

gen-er-a'  tion 

af-f  i'r-ma'  tion 

con-f  is-ca'  tion 

hes-i-ta'  tion 

ap-p  el-la'  tion 

€Oii-ver-sa'  tion 

in-no-va'  tion 

in-gra'  ti-ate 
ne-go'  ti-ate 
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Sp-pli-€a'  tion 

€or-po-ra'  tion 

In-spi-ra'  tion 

at-tes-ta'  tion 

def-a-ma'  tion 

lib-er-a'  tion 

ben-e-dio'  tion 

de-leo-ta'  tion 

mas-ti-ea'  tion 

€al-€u-la'  tion 

dil-a-ta'  tion 

mod-u-la'  tion 

c61-e-bra'  tion 

el-o-ou'  tion 

pal-li-a'  tion 

c’ir-ou-la'  tion 

6m-en-da'  tion 

per-pe-tra'  tion 

cir-eum-speo'  tion 

Sn-er-va'  tion 

prSp-a-ra'  tion 

prb«da-ma'  tion 

rep-rg-ba'  tion 

sal-i-va'  tion 

prom-iil-ga'  tion 

res-ig-na'  tion 

sib-i-la'  tion 

pros-e-€u'  tion 

rev-e-la'  tion 

spo-li-a'  tion 

pub-li-€a'  tion 

rSv-er-gn'  tial 
Lesson  256. 

trit-u-ra'  tion 

This  and  the  two  succeeding  Lessons  contain  some  common  words  that  are 
either  liable  to  be  misspelled  or  mispronounced,  or  have  some  peculiarity  of 
formation. 


bone'  sSt 

ddr'  rick 

liars'  let 

lus'  tring 

brake  man 

dick'  y 

has'  sock 

Ills'  troiis 

bra'  VO  or  bra'  vd 

fe'  ticli(-sh)  hail'  berk 

mad'  am 

eadu^'  choLie  (kosfchook) 

gan  grene 

hen'  bane 

mael'  strgin 

cere'  ment 

gant'  let 

hogs'  hSad 

mile'  age 

clap'  board  (Uab'-) 

gar'  get 

horn'  blende 

mils'  quash 

cla/  more 

gey'  ser 

jiidg'  ment 

neap'  tide 

clean'  Ij  (adj.) 

glau'  coils 

j dll' q nil  (kw-) 

nick'  el 

clean'  ly  (adv.) 

gldam'  iiig 

junct'  ure 

nl'  trate 

cock'  swain  (kok'sn) 

gdr'  get 

k'^h^'  dried 

pdr'  uke 

co'  sey  or  co'  sy 

ground'  sel  lack'  ey 

pail'  fill 

CLim'  frey 

giis'  set 

laur'  el 

pal'  ate  * 

cup'  board  (kub'-) 

gf  rate 

Iddg' ment  or 

pal'  ette 

ciisli'  at 

gyve  (jiv) 

Iddge'  ment 

pal'  let 

♦ Palate,  the  ronf  of  the  rao\M\,  palette,  a painter’s  beard,  and  pallet,  a small,  rade 
bed,  belong  to  the  list  of  homophonous  words  (vrords  sounded  alike 
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par'  get 

se'  nlle 

tro'  ehe  (-ke) 

biirg/i'  er  . 

par  ley 

su'  et 

bass'  wood 

bu'  rin 

pTe'  bald 

taff'  rail 

bast'  ing 

eov'  ey 

pin' cers 

thole'  pm 

beef  steak 

due'  at 

pir  ers 

tis"sue  (tish'-) 

be!  lows 

liaek'  neyed 

por'  cine 

trail' sient  (-shent)  biest'  ings 

lith'  arge 

qiias'  sia 

troub'  Ions 

blear'  eyed  (-m)  punet'  nre 

(kwosh'  ya) 

try'  sail 

bow'  line 

Spm'ach  (aje)  or 

seal'  loped 

Tues'  day 

biiAr'  stone 

spin'  age 

Lesson  257. 

ac'  rp-bat 

bis'  tdu-ry 

eau'  ter-Tze 

a-slantf 

al'  inon-ry 

bo'  re-al 

cel'  lar-age 

eol-lide 

aii'iial-ist 

brev'  ia-ry  (-ya-) 

elier'so-nese  (k; 

) eon-jure 

as'  ter-oid 

brod'  e-kin 

chil'  li-ness 

eon' jure  f 

an  gu-ry 

biir'  gun-dy 

elav'  i-ele 

eon-trolled' 

bar'  y-toiie 

ear'  ra-geen 

ebm'  mu-nist 

de-mise 

be'  be-mbtli 

ear'  a-mel 

eom'  mon-wSalth  de-my 

bel'  li-eose 

ear'  a-way 

eon'  f es-sor  or 

es-clieat 

bel'  ve-dere 

ea  ri-es 

eon-f  ess'  or 

fore-stMl 

ber'  ga-mot 

ear'  hh-ele 

eon'  gru-ent 

gal-lddn 

bib'  u-lons 

eas'  si-mere 

eon'jur-er* 

ger-mane 

bi'  na-ry 

eas'  tel-lan 

eon-jur'  or 

je-june 

con'  sul-ar 

dem'i-jolin 

ger'fa/-eon 

pa-cha'  (sh) 

•eon'  tra-band  dis'  ser-tate 

glu'  ti-nous 

ti-rade 

eOrd'  wain-er  dol'  o-rous 

glyc'  er-ine  (s') 

ty-phdbn 

eo'quet-ry  (ket-)  don'  ^tive 

gruv'  el-ly 

y-eleped 

eo'  si-ly 

eq'  ui-voke  (sk 

' wi-)  gut'  tiir-al 

(I-klept') 

eoun'  ter-feit  Sx-e-get'  le 

hiir'  di-hdbd 

yea  or  yea 

eoiirt'  e-ous 

fe'  ver-few 

liel'  le-bore 

ay  or  aye  (yes) 

eren'  a-ture 

f il'  i-gree 

liol'  o-eaust 

aye  (ever) 

* Conjurer,  a juggler  ; conjuror,  one  bound  by  oaths  with  others, 
t Cen-jure',  to  enjoin  solemnly  ; conjure,  to  act  on  by  magical  influence. 
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€rm'  o-line 

fore'  €as-tle  (-kas’i)  liOs'  tel-ry  {or 

ho'-)  eool'ly 

€ur'  ri-er 

fOr'  feit-ure 

hu  gite-iiQt 

€Oo'  ly 

Cyil'o-SUre  (orcy 

'-)  fiir'  ri-er 

ig'  ne-oiis 

eoo'  lies  (pi.) 

def ' e-€ate 

gar'  ru-loiis 

ju'gu-lar 

wine?'  row 

Lesson  258. 

in'  fant-Tle  {or  -n)  Or'  de-al 

por'  trait-hre 

1 sew'  er-age 

live'  li-hdbd 

o'  ver-ture 

pro'  ere-ate 

sib'  i-lant 

Irt'  a-iiy 

par'  af-fine 

pii'  is-sant 

sib'  yl-llne 

liV  er-wort  - 

paf  al-leled 

pu'  ru-lent 

siz'  a-ble 

mS,€'  a-rooii 

pas'  ser-ine 

quSr'  ii-lous 

so'joiirn-er 

ma!  a-elilte  (k> 

pe'  g-ny 

re'  al-ty 

spir'  a-ele 

mill'  is-trant 

per'  i-wig 

rSn'  e-gade 

strat'  e-gy 

miisk'  mgl-oii 

pin'  a-fore 

ret'  i-cent 

sul'  pliu-ret 

o'  a-sis 

pit  e-ous 

rig'  ma-role 

sul'  phur-y 

o'bo-e 

plat'  i-na 

rogw'  er-y 

sur  rg-gate 

bb'  se-quies 

plat'  i-tude 

seur'  ril-oiis 

struet'  ur-al 

ob'  stru-eiit 

pome'graii-ate  ser'vile-ly 

ter'  ri-er 

ten'  der-loiii 

Orce'  tons 

gn-dnr'  ance 

gwer'  don 

thor'  o\xgh-wov\ 

; bl-fur'eate 

ex-tir'  pate 

on'  slaii^^/it 

vSo'  u-iim 

bi-joii'  try  (-zhoo'-)  fore-go'  in  g 

drd'  nre 

var'  i-oose 

bi-tu'  men 

frat'  er-nize  oi 

'•  quag'  mire 

vic'  i-nage  (vis'-) 

ea-15r'  le 

fra-ter'  nize 

sarce'  net 

wharf  in-ger 

chi-vaf  rie 

in-cl'  sive 

s6r'  gAum 

wise'  a-ere  (-ker) 

de-bent'  ure 

prl-me'  val 

van'  tage 

pro-pS!  ler 
piir-vey'  qf 
re-mit'  taiice 
re-mit'  tent 
shil-la'  lah 
si-8r'  ra 
tho-rac'  le  (ras'.) 


bob-bln-Sf 

€av-al-€ade 

chap-ar-ral 

€5m-man-dant 

gas-€on-ade 

o-ver-rate 

pr5m-e-nade 


cSn-trif'  u-gal 
cen-trip'  e-tal 
ex-ee'  u-tor 
ex-tra'  ne-ous 
ex-trSv'  a-sate 
fru-giv'  o-rous 
im-pu'  is-sg,nce 
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Trisyllables  and  polysyllables  are  commonly  liable  to  have  more  than  one 
syllable  accented;  but  in  these  cases,  the  stress  laid  on  the  syllables  so 
affected  differs  in  degree.  Thus  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  stress  of  the 
voice  is  laid  upon  the  first  and  third  syllables  of  as-pi-ra'tion,  glad'i-a-t07\  and 
rep-ar-tee',  and  on  the  Urst  and  fourth  of  sanc-ti-Ji-ca' lion  and  hyp-o-chon-dri'- 
a-cal.  The  accent  marked  is  the  primary  accent;  the  other  the  secondary. 
The  words  in"com‘pad’i-bil'i-ty  and  in-com"pre-hen"si~bil'i-ty  have  three  accents, 
one  primary  and  two  secondary.  We  have  here  marked  the  secondary  ac- 
cents thus  (")•  Generally,  the  character  of  the  word  or  the  position  of  the 
primary  accent  will  guide  the  utterance  aright  in  the  placing  of  the  secondary 
accent ; but  care  must  be  taken  in  its  use  to  lay  it  on  the  right  syllable. 


a-nem'  o-ne 

heb-dbm'  a-dal 

■elim-a€-ter' i€  (adj.) 

a-pe'  ri-eiit 

in-ter'  po-late 

-eli-ma^'  ter-ie  (Web.) 

€a-mel'  o-pard 

in-tes'  ti-nal 

ex-e-ge'  sis 

€on-ge'  ri-es 

pa-ri'  e-tal 

glad-i-5'  lus 

€on-trol'  la-ble 

py-ram'  i-dal 

me'di-o-€re  (-ker) 

-eos-mop'  o-lTte 

re-eog'  ni-zaiice 

per-i-stal'  tie 

de-o'  dor-ize 

re-fSr'  ri-ble* 

op-o-del'  doe 

dl-oc'  e-san  (-os') 

re-fut'  a-ble 

sbp-p-rif ' 

di'  d-ce-saii  (Web.) 

tau-tbl'  d-gy 

ul-tra-mou’  tane 

-ebr-jf-phe'  us 

ju-ris-€on'  suit 

mal-s-f  a«'  tor 

Do  not  put  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  terminations 
-able,  -acy.  Words  in  -ative  generally  take  the  primary  accent  on  the 
same  syllable  as  the  words  from  which  they  are  formed,  except  indic'aiive 
(when  applied  to  note  the  mode  of  a verb),  int&rrog' ative,  and  one  or  two 
others. 


ter-artive 
16g'  is-lat-ive 
ob'  sti-iia-cy 
€on'  tu-ma-cy 
€on'  tu-me-ly 


dis'  pu-tgrble 
Feb'  ru-a-ry 
gil'  ly-flow-er 
gy'  ra-to-ry 
he'  li-o-trope 


hue'  kle-ber-ry 
man'  tua=mak-er 
mSt'  al-liir-gy 
per'  em)o-to-ry 
ter'  gi-ver-sate 


Words  in  -ary,  with  some  few  exceptions  (as  decen'nary,  anniver'sary,  doc- 
ument'ary,  parliamentary,  &c.),  take  the^primary  accent  on  theyii’si  syllable, 
and  the  secondary  accent  on  the  penult.  Words  in  -tory  take  the  primary 
accent  on  the  same  syllable  as  the  words  from  which  they  are  formed ; except 
derog'atory,  interrogatory,  and  three  or  four  others. 


Sp'  pro-ba-to-ry 
vet'  er-i-iia-ry 
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en-tub'  la-ture  pro-thSii  o-ta-ry 

pul-ver'  u-lent  sa-lu'  torto-ry 


cir-eum-lo-€u'  tioii 
ra-ti-o-iia'  Ig  (rash'U) 

lia-ci-eii'  da  (ha’thi-) 
su-per-sed'  ure 

bp*4-tha-la'  mi-um 
ra-ti-oc'i-na-tive  (rash-i-os'-) 


ra-ti-dc'  i-nate  (rashO-os') 
ra-ti-oc-i"iia'  tion 

cir-eum-lde'  u-to-ry 
lii-ter-loe'  ii-tor 

pi-an'  d-fdr'  tg  or 
pi-aii'  o-forte 


in'  ter-est-ed  dis-biirse'  ment  rec-i-ta-tive'  (res-) 

tris'yl-la-ble  im-bro^l'io  (-broi'yp;  rdd-p-mdn-tade' 


Put  the  primary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  and  the  secondary  accent  on 
the  last  syllable  in  the  following  words. 


ad'  mi-ral-ty 


ar'  is-to-erat 
ehar'  ae-ter-Tze 
her'  g-si-areb  or 
he-re'  si-areh  (k) 
hi'  er-o-phaiit 


ear'  i-ea-ture 
ju'  di-ea-ture 
med'  i-ea-ment 
mon'  o-th  e-ism 
mul'  ti-pli-eate 
dp'  er-a-tive 


dx'  y-gg-nate 
phar'  i-sa-isin 
rem'  c-di-ldss  or 
re-med'  i-less  (Web.) 
sep'  tu-a-gint 
spee'  u-la-tive 


Put  the  primary  accent  on>  the  first  syllable,  and  the  secondary  accent  on 
i\i&  penult,  in  the  following  words. 

ad'  ver-tTs-er  , al'  a-bas-ter  dif'  f i-eul-ty 

ag' graii-dize-ment  edii' trd-vert-ist  le^isdat-ure 

Pronounce  the  following  with  the  primary  accent  on  the  pemilt,  and  tho  sec- 
ondary accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

ehar-ae-ter-ist'  le  6r-gan-i-za'  tion  in-ter-po-si"  tion 


Avoid  putting  the  secondary  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  instead  of  the  sec- 
ond, in  words  like  the  following. 

a-€at-a-leo'  tio  pdr-ara-bu-la'  tion  re-gen-er-a'  tion 

•eon-fed-er-a'tion  per-pet-u-a' tion  sub-6r-di-na'tion 

ex-hil-a-ra' tion  prdg-nds-ti-€a' tion  sup-pds-i-ti''tioiis 
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Lesson  260. 

Give  every  syllable  of  the  following  words  its  proper  sound,  avoiding  the 
introduction  of  the  sounds  eh,  sh,  or  j,  into  any  of  them. 


beau  te-oiis 

f as-tid'  i-ous 

pre-siimp'  tu-ous 

bouii'  te-oiis 

iii-sid'  i-ous 

pri-m6r'  di-al 

gwar'  di-aii 

iii-vid'  i-ous 

ra'  di-ant 

hid'  e-oiis 

6-be'  di-eiice 

stu'  di-oiis 

See  remarks  under  Lesson  149,  in  regard  to  the  sh  sound  of  c.  To  avoid 
the  harsh  double  occurrence  of  this  sound  in  certain  words,  many  authorities 

prefer  that  c should  resume  its  sound  of  s.  But  sc 

has  its  sh  sound  in  con- 

scl-en'tious;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  c should  retain  that  sound  in  the 

following,  though  we  prefer  the  less  harsh  mode. 

Sii-nun-ci-a'  tioii 

e-niin-ci-a'  tioii 

pro-nun-ci-a'tioii 

ap-pre-ci-a'  tioii 

e-ma-ci-a'  tioii 

re-nun-ci-a'  tion 

ef ' fort  or 

o-rang-du-tSng'  or 

dis'  cre-pant  or 

ef'  fort 

o'  raiig-ou'  tang 

dis-crep'  ant(Web.) 

The  regular  sound  of  the  digraph  ch  in  English  w’ords,  and  which  it  is  gen- 
erally used  to  express,  when  unmarked  and  unclassed  in  this  work,  is  that 

which  it  has  in  much, 

each,  church,  &c.,  and  in  the  words  of  the  following 

gi'oup. 

cb§r  ice 

cham'  ber-laiii 

chil'  der-mas 

cliam'  fer 

chaf  fer-er 

cheer'  i-ly 

check'  ered 

chaf'  ing-dish 

chiib'  bi-ness 

fal'  cliioii 

change'  a-ble 

coch'  i-neal 

milch 

char'  i-ly 

stoni'  a-cher 

mulch'  ing 

chSr'  i-ty 

chiin-paii'  zee 

Sn'  gine-ry 

il-liis'  trate 

pSn-the'on 

mid'  wifc:ry 

in-un'date 

pi-las'  ter 

se'  ri-es  or 

im-post'  hume 

iim-bra'  geoiis 

se'  ries  (Web.j 

pro-miir  gate 

va-ga  ry 

gab-ar-diiie' 

corn-pen'  sate 

dl'verse-ly 

migii-6ii-ette  (min-yun-)  €oii-ceii'  trate 

pre'  f 6ct-iire 

tam-bour-me 

im-preg'  nate 

sS,n'  he-drim 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  WORDS. 
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m8m'  oir  (memVor) 

di-vSii' 

pis-tole' 

re-c8ss' 

hour'  i (howr'e) 

8x-cTse 

pre-text 

ro-bust 

fee'uild  (or  fe'cund) 

gam-boge 

pro-lix 

ro-tund 

eon-t8nts'  or 

ja-pan' 

se-d8ii' 

as-c8nt' 

eSii'tSnts  (Web.) 

qui-nine  or 

sub-jSet,  V. 

re-lay 

ooii-rant' 

qui'  nine  (Web.) 

ti-rade 

to-kay 

8x-pert,  a.  & n. 

re-taii,  v. 

hr-bane 

t8n-tme 

ill-dent' nre 

hand'  i-oraft 

ear'  ing 

€ou'  gar 

por-tray'  al 

pah'  ere-as 

ear'  ring 

kid'  neys 

Lesson  261. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

Tn  derivatives  from  the  learned  languages  the  diphthongs  ce  and  a have 
been  mostly  superseded  bye;  and  Webster  says  that  convenience  seems  to 
require  them  to  be  wholly  rejected  in  anglicized  words.  But  he  gives  both 
forms.  With  a few  exceptions  (see  Lesson  166),  these  diphthongs  have  the 
sound  of  long  e.  In  the  following  words  simple  e may  be  properly  used  in 
place  of  the  diphthong. 


le'gis 
£6'  8m 
8B-o'  li-an 
pa0'  an 


dl-ar-rlioe'  a 
mSd-i-ae'  val 
Sth-e-niB'  um 
phoe'  ms 


a-ps0 

stib-poe'  na 
cae-su'  ra 
S,s-a-fo8t'  i-da(-t6t'-) 


Remember  that  every  Greek  and  Latin  word  has  as  many  syllables  as  it 
has  separate  vowels  and  diphthongs ; and  that  e final  is  always  sounded  in 
words  from  those  languages,  which  words  are  not  yet  anglicized;  and  in  the 
termination  -es  of  like  words. 


a-p8s'  tro-phe 
oa-tas'  tro-phe 
dl-as'  to-le 
e-pit'  o-me 
8x-tein'  po-re* 
syn-ee'  do-elie 


bo'  na-fi'de 
s?  ne-di'  e 
vi'  ce-ver'  sa 
vi'  va-v6'  00 
sim'  i-le 
syh'-eo-pe 


sys'  to-le 
syn'  dro-me 
Spiv  i-des 
cyo'  la-des 
pie'  ia-des  (-ya-) 
sim'  i-les 


• For  the  meaniug  of  this  and  other  Latin  words  in  common  use,  see  the  Appendix. 
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ma  nes 
Ha'  des 


a-nal'  y-ses 
mil-lep'  e-des 


mag'  na-^har'  ta  (kar-) 
ha'  be-as“€6r'  pus 


Lesson  262. 

MILITARY  WORDS  IN  FREQUENT  USE. 


ab'  grtis  (or  -te)  gm'  bu-lance 

aide-de-eamp'  (-kong)  ar'  mis-tice 

aides-de-eamp  (piurai)  eaiTis-ter 

bloek-ade' 
stoek-ade 
bre-vet 

raid 
rave'  Im 
rbs'  ter 
sen'  try 

■eoun'  ter-searf 
eoun'  ter-sT^ri 

flu  gel-man  (-gi-)  rie-o-ch6t  f 


brig-a-dier' 

ear-ron-ade 

en-fi-lade 


gre-n  ade' 

re-dSn' 

cui-rass'  (kwe-> 

mar-quee  (-ke) 

tat-too 

fu-see 

zbu-ave 

pbn-toon 

fur'  lough  (-lo) 

case'  mate 

ga'  bi-on 

pick'  et 

pass'  port 

hav'  er-sack 

prov'ost  or 

pm' 11  ace 

how'  itz-er 

pr0-V05^  (-vo<) 

shrap'  nel 

pet'  ro-nSl 

> re-veil' le  (-vai'ya) 

de-boiich'  (-booeh) 

lieu-ten' 

ant* 

fas-cine 

^ch'  e-lon  (Ssh'-) 
em-bra'  sure 
port-eul'  lis 

bSr'  raek 
bSst'  ion  (-yvm) 

gwi'  don 


cSv'  al-ry 
fli'  fan-try 
par'  a-pgt 


breast'  work 
paix'  ban 
sk’ir'  mish 


br6ad'  side 
min'  ie 
ram'  part 


re-dou6t 

Sm-bus-eade' 

■ean-non-ade 

Ss-ea-lade 

ear-tel' 

car-touch  (-toosh) 
pa-roled 


re-con'  nois-s^ce  (re-kon»  a-zanse)  co-liim'  bi-ad 

strSt'  e-gist  stra-teg'  ic  ar-til'  ler-y 

strat'e-gy  t6r-pe'does  re-iii-force'ment 

* Originally  and  properly  pronounced  loo-ten'ant ; but  often  pronounced  lev-ten'ant 
and  lef-ten'ant. 

t The  French  pronunciation  is  rik-oshS ; but  Webster  justly  remarks:  “The  verb 
ricochet  having  been  naturalized  as  an  English  word,  it  is  desirable  that  the  noun  should 
likewise  have  an  English  pronunciation.” 


FRENCH  WORDS. 
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FRENCH  WORDS  IN  FREQUENT  USE. 

Many  of  our  common  words,  like  chaise,  chemise, pique,  are  French  words,  pro- 
nounced according  to  the  French  form.  There  are  many  other  French  words 
in  use,  a knowledge  of  the  spelling  of  which  ought  to  be  familiar  as  that  of 
many  English  words.  We  subjoin  some  of  the  most  important  of  these;  oth- 
ers will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Foreign  Words,  &c.,  in  the  Appendix. 

French  words,  unlike  the  English,  have  no  decided  accent,  every  vowel 
(the  mute  or  obscure  e only  excepted)  receiving  a distinct  utterance,  espe- 
cially the  vowel  of  the  last  syllable.  In  French  words  a has  generally  the 
sound  of  a in  far ; or,  when  short,  of  a in  fat ; i,  that  of  e in  me ; au  and 
eau,  that  of  o in  go ; ou,  that  of  oo  in  mood;  g,  before  e,  i,  or  y,  that  of  s in 
pleasure ; m or  n,  that  of  n in  fn'ger ; qu,  that  of  k ; ch,  that  of  sh. 


Sm-a-teur' 

beau  (bo)  singular. 

blouse 

ap-ro-po5  (-po) 

beaux(boz)  plural. 

bon-mo^'  (bong-mo) 

at-tS-Ch(^  (-sha) 

beau-fet  (bo-fet) 

bdu-quet  (boo-ka) 

bag-a-telle 

belles-lettres  (bii-iet'tr) 

bourse 

bal-let  (-la) 

bed'  6u-m 

bouil-li'  (bool-ye) 

ba-rege  (-razh) 

bl-jou'  (-zhoo) 

bou-doir  (-dwor) 

bas-tille 

bil  let-doux  (wi-ie-doo) 

bro-chure  (-shoor) 

ba-ton  (-tsng) 

blanc-maii^er  (bia-mopj) 

cSb'  a-ret  (-ra) 

ba-teau  (-to) 

bru-iiStte 

ca-fd'  (-fa) 

cab-ri-o-let'  (-la) 

cdn-nois-seur' 

d(^-bris'  (da-bre) 

■eache  (kash) 

corps  (kore) 

dd-but  (da-boo) 

each'  a-lot  (kash-arlo) 

cdr'te^e  (-tszh) 

dd-pot  (da-p6) 

-ea-naille'  (-nayi) 

coup  (koo) 

d(^-tdur 

carte-blanche  (-biansh)  €ot-e-rie' 

douche  (doosh) 

cllS^p-eau'  (shap-o) 

cre-vasse 

Ss-cri-toir'  (-twor) 

eba-teau  (-to) 

cr5-chet  (-sha) 

flam'  beau  (-bo) 

chef-d’oeuvre (sha-doovr)  da-guerre'  d-type 

mdr-ceau'(-so) 

con'  ge  (or  zha) 

dSb-au-chee'  (-o-shs) 

par-quet  (-ka) 

par-terre'  (-tair) 

pro-td-ge'  (-ta-zha') 

sob-ri-quet'  (-ka) 

piqu'  ant  (plk'ant) 

r()-^ime  (ra-zhom') 

souve'  nir 

pir-OLi-Stte' 

rd-SU-md  (ra-zoo-ma') 

stat-u-ette' 

pla-teaii  (-to) 

rSs-tau-rant  (-to-rsng') 

tab-leau  (-lo) 

port-man'  teau  (-to)  ro-sette  pi-  tab-leaux  G°  or  loz) 

porte-moii-naie' 

rdU-6  (roo-a>) 

trous-seau  (-so) 

pres-ti^e  (-tezh) 

rou^o  (roozh) 

men-a^'er-ie  (-azh') 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORDS. 


gSr  lows  (-lus) 

bar'  ra-try 

res'  er-voir  f-wor) 

Ian'  dan 

€ome'  li-ness 

sap'  phir-ine  (sao-) 

lov'  age 

drag'  o-man 

sax'  i-frage 

moil'  grel 

fi'  er-y 

sen'  ti-torm 

no'  mad  or 

dsr  e-ble 

rem'  i-grate 

nom'  ad 

ul'  u-late 

sua'  sg-ry  (swa<-) 

vSii'ne  • 

mo'  to-ry 

tit'  il-late 

se'  ton  (or  setn) 

pyth'  g-ngss 
os'  na-biirg 

tour'  ma-line 

spaV  ined 

u su-fruet 

ton'  nage 

pern'  mi-ean 

gua'  ia-eiim  (gwa'ya-) 

mar'  line 

a-bey'  aiice 

bi-en'  oi-al 

mush'  room 

ap-pend'  age 

T-e8n'  o-elast 

piece'  meal 

€om-pir  ance 

pu-er'  per-al 

te'  por 

en-tail'  ment 

re-eu'  per-ate 

trail'  sSpt 

gen-teel'  ly 

du-o-de'  niim 

whSt'  stone 

s€or-bu'  tie 

mon'e-ta-ry 

gael'  ie 

pi-a'  nist 

de-ri'  sg-ry 

min'  g-taur 

hy-gi-en'  ie 

sur-r  e-join' 

Writing  and  Dictation  Exercises.  — An  oasis  is  a fertile  siwt  in  a desert.  A paint- 
er’s palette.  A pallet  of  straw.  The  palate  of  the  mouth.  Blow  the  bellows.  Caout- 
chouc is  india-rubber.  A pailful  of  molasses.  A hogshead  of  sugar.  The  tholepin 
broke.  The  conjurer  conjured  me  not  to  try  to  conjure  up  spirits. 

The  Cooly  coolly  refused  to  work.  Glycerine  is  the  sweet  principle  of  certain  oils.  The 
provost-marshal  is  to  write  his  memoirs.  The  lieutenant  procured  a furlough.  His 
minie-rifle  exploded.  We  started  at  the  reveille.  The  prisoner  was  paroled.  The  regi- 
ment lost  its  guidons.  Two  aides-de-camp  were  captured. 

Querulous,  or  given  to  complaining.  Purulent,  or  containing  pus.  Virulent,  or  malig- 
nant. Sulphury,  or  resembling  sulphur.  Sulphuric  acid.  A sulphurat  of  zinc.  Sibi- 
lant, or  hissing  Reticent,  or  siient.  Puissant,  or  powerful.  A series  of  disasters.  Men- 
dacity, or  falsehood.  Mendicity,  or  beggary. 

Negotiate  the  bill.  Enunciate  the  word.  A bilious  attack.  A painter  of  genius. 
Childermas  day.  She  wore  a stomacher.  A camelopard  is  in  the  menagerie.  A con- 
geries is  a collection  of  particles  in  one  mass.  A mantua-maker  lives  in  our  vicinage. 
To  tergiversate  is  literally  to  turn  the  back  ; hence,  to  evade,  or  shift. 

Sarcenet  is  a fine  silk  cloth.  A climacteric  is  one  of  the  critical  periods  in  life.  To 
ratiocinate  is  to  reason.  Contumacy,  or  obstinacy.  Pseans  of  victory.  An  epitome  of  a 
speech.  He  braved  the  ordeal.  She  uses  rouge.  He  lost  his  porte-monnaie.  We  had 
tableaux  at  our  house.  She  turned  a pirouette.  Smell  the  bouquet. 
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RULES  FOR  SPELLING. 

Spelling  is  the  art  of  writing  words  with  their  proper  letters.  In  tlie 
English  language  tliis  art  is  peculiarly  difficult.  Authorities  often  differ; 
and  the  laws  of  analogy  are  not  always  observed  in  words  of  the  same 
class. 

On  the  other  hand  the  student  has  generally  a safe  guide  in  etymology, 
in  the  rules  which  regulate  the  different  sounds  of  the  same  consonant,  and 
in  a knowledge  of  the  orthoepical  expedients  by  which  we  indicate  the 
length  of  the  vowels  and  the  plat'e  of  the  accent. 

To  be  ignorant,  therefore,  of  the  spelling  of  words  that  are  spelt  uni- 
formly, and  are  in  frequent  use,  is  justly  deemed  discreditable. 

Lesson  264. 

1.  Einal  Consonants.  — Words  of  one  syllable  ending  with  any  con- 
sonant but  f,  B,  or  s,  preceded  by  a single  vowel,  do  not  double  the  final 
consonant ; as,  man,  bed,  ham. 

Exceptions.  — Add,  burr,  butt,  buzz,  ebb,  egg,  err,  fuzz,  inn,  lamra, 
odd,  purr,  rudd. 

2.  Final  F,  L,  or  S.  — Words  of  one  syllable  ending  with  f,  I,  or  §, 
preceded  by  a single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant;  as,  stiff,  full,  class. 

Exceptions.  — Clef,  if,  of;  as,  gas,  has,  his,  is,  pus,  this,  thus,  us, 
was,  yes. 

3.  Final  E.  — Words  ending  in  e silent,  generally  retain  it  before  ad- 
ditions that  begin  with  a consonant  (see  a);  as,  bribe,  bribes;  achieve, 
achieveine^it ; pale,  paleness  ; and  omit  it  before  additions  that  begin  with  a 
vowel  (see  b)  ; as,  cure,  curable;  bride,  bridal;  spice,  spicy, 

(a.)  Exceptions  — Awful,  duly,  truly,  wholly,  judgment,  nursling, 
wisdom,  argument,  abridgment,  acknowledgment. 

After  (In’  the  e may  be  properly  omitted,  as  the  §■  is  made  soft  by 
<1.  Thus  lody'ment  is  spelt  without  a final  e in  its  first  syllable 
by  Webster,  though  not  by  Walker,  Smart,  and  Worcester. 

(6.)  Silent  e is  retained  in  the  first  syllables  of  peaceable,  changeable 
(from  peace,  change),  because,  otherwise,  C and  g,  coming  immedi- 
ately before  a,  would  have  their  hard  sound.  It  is  also  retained  in 
hoeing,  shoeing  (from  hoe,  shoe)  ; and  in  dyeing,  singeing,  springeing, 
swingeing,  tingeing,  in  order  that  these  pai’ticiples  may  not  be  con- 
founded with  dy'ing,  sing'ing,  springing,  swing'ing,  ting'ing.  In 
the  word  mile'age,  the  e is  generally  retained. 

Lesson  265. 

4.  Final  Y.  — Final  y in  words  not  compounds  (see  a),  when  preceded 
by  a consonant,  is  generally  changed  into  i (see  6)  before  additions;  as, 

• 6*  I 
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happiness,  merrier ; but  when  preceded  by  a vowel,  it  is  generally  retained 
(see  c) ; as,  jot/ f id,  days. 

(a.)  Exceptions.  — In  compounds  treated  as  such,  y remains  ; as, 
handy-work,  lady-ship.  K the  word  is  made  one,  it  may  become  i ; as, 
handiwork. 

(6.)  Exceptions.  — Before  and  -ish,  y is  retained  ; as  in  pity- 
ing, babyish  ; and  words  in  Be  drop  e and  change  i into  y ; as,  die, 
dying ; lie,  lying  ; tie,  tying  ; vie,  vying. 

(c.)  Exceptions.  — Laid,  lain,  paid,  said,  daily,  staid  (the  past  tense 
and  past  participle  of  stay,  — written  also  stayed),  together  with  their 
compounds,  raiment  from  array,  with  a few  others. 

5.  Words  in  C and  CK.  — Monosyllables  (see  a)  and  English  verbs  do 
•not  end  in  C,  but  take  cSs  for  C ; as,  brick,  attack.  Words  of  this  ending 
from  the  classic  languages  are  now  spelt  with  c,  and  without  fis. ; as,  music, 
public. 

(a.)  Exceptions.  — Arc,  fisc,  lac,  marc,  ore,  sac,  talc,  zinc. 

6,  Final  Double  Letters.  — Words  ending  with  a double  letter 
retain  both  before  additions,  if  these  do  not  begin  with  the  same  letter ; as, 
successful,  see'ing ; but  if  the  same  letter  follows,  one  is  omitted  ; as,  hill'y, 
fre'er,  skiVless,  squal'ly. 

Exceptions.  — According  to  Worcester  and  the  majority  of  English 
lexicographers,  the  derivatives  of  words  ending  in  M drop  I before 
consonants ; as  in  shalt,  wilt,  skilful  (from  shall,  will,  skill).  But 
according  to  Webster,  the  derivatives  of  didl,  skill,  will,  and  full 
retain  the  11  before -BBess  and  -fafll;  &s,  dull'ness,full'ness,  skillful, 
willful,  spelt  by  Walker,  Worcester,  and  others,  duVness,  ful'ness, 
skilful,  wilful. 

So  also  in  those  words  formed  by  adding  the  syllable  -BBBent  to 
en-roW,  install',  in-thrall',  or  the  syllable  to  thrall  (en-roW ment, 

install'  ment,  in-thraW  ment,  thraWdom),  the  fi  should  be  doubled,  as 
in  the  primitives,  according  to  Webster;  but  Worcester  and  others 
spell  these  words,  en-rol'ment,  instuVment,  in-thral'ment,  thral’dom. 


Lesson  266. 

'J'.  Derivatives  with  a Prefix.  — Words  ending  with  a double 
letter  preserve  it  double  in  all  derivatives  formed  by  prefixes;  as,  call, 
re<all;  fall,  be-fall ; well,  unwell. 

Exceptions. — According  to  Webster,  the  only  exception  to  Rule 
7th  is  un-til,  from  till;  with-al,  where-with-al,  &c.,  from  all,  &c. ; but 
Worcester  spells  dis-till,  ful-fill,  instill,  with  one  final  1,  thus  : dis-til, 
ful-fl,  instil;  and  other  lexicographers  include  be-fall,  en-roll,  fore- 
tell, in-thrall,  spelling  them  be-fal,  en-rol,  fore-td,  in-thral.  Webster’s 
mode  is  now  the  prevalent  one. 

S.  Doubling  Letters.  — Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  (see  a) 
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on  the  last  syllable,  when  preceded  by  a short  vowel,  double  the  final  con- 
sonant before  a syllable  that  begins  with  a vowel ; as,  thin'ner,  ac-quit'tal. 

(a.)  But  if  there  are  two  final  consonants,  as  in  mix  (x  = ks),  mourn, 
ubstiuct ; or  if  a long  vowel  or  diphthong  sound  precedes  a final  consonant, 
us  ill  sweet,  join,  — likewise,  if  the  accent  is  not  on  the  last  syllables,  as  in 
offer,  offering;  Innit,  limited  ; — no  doubling  takes  place. 

Exceptions.  — If  the  word  is  classic,  it  follows  the  classic  form,  irre- 
spective of  English  rules;  &s,  excel,  expedience;  injlame,  inflamnid- 
tion;  crystal,  crys'talline,  a'ys'tallize ; metal,  met'allize.  Some  of  the 
derivatives  of  yas  (as  gaseous,  gases)  are  also  excepted. 

Disputed  Spelling.  — There  is  a class  of  words  ending  with  B,  in 
which,  as  a guide  to  the  pronunciation,  it  has  long  been  the  custom 
to  double  the  Q w'hen  a syllable  is  added ; as,  travel,  traveller ; jewel, 
jeweller  ; quarrel,  quarrelling ; marvel,  marvellous ; duel,  duellist.  This 
form  is  retained  by  Worcester  as  that  w'hich  is  most  in  use. 

But  many  persons,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  now 
write  such  derivatives  with  one  B,  as  recommended  by  Lowth,  Perry, 
Walker,  Webster,  and  Goodrich,  who  condemn  the  doubling  of  the 
B as  an  unnecessary  departure  from  Rule  8.  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, agree  in  writing  the  derivatives  of  parallel  with  one  1,  thus : 
paralleled,  paralleling.  The  derivatives  of  kidnap  are  uniformly 
w'ritten  with  the  p doubled,  as  kidnapper;  and  many  adhere  to  a 
double  p in  worshipped,  worshipper,  and  a double  S in  biassed,  and 
a double  t in  compromitted,  though  Webster  disapproves  the 
doubling. 

We  subjoin  a list  of  the  words  ending  in  I,  and  not  having  the  accent  on 
the  last  syllable,  in  the  forming  of  derivatives  from  which,  usage  is  divided, 
as  explained  above. 

Let  the  pupil  add  -ed  or  -iSBg'  to  the  following  words,  adopting  such 
authority  in  regard  to  the  spelling  as  the  teacher  may  direct 


apparel 

dial 

hatchel 

marvel 

rival 

barrel 

dishevel 

impannel 

model 

rowel 

bevel 

drivel 

imperil 

panel 

shovel 

bowel 

duel 

jewel 

parcel 

shrivel 

cancel 

embowel 

kennel 

pencil 

snivel 

carol 

enamel 

kernel 

peril 

tassel 

cavil 

equal 

label 

pistol 

trammel 

channel 

gambol 

laurel 

pommel 

travel 

chisel 

gravel 

level 

quarrel 

tunnel 

counsel 

grovel 

libel 

ravel 

unravel 

cudgel 

handsel 

marshal 

revel 

victual 
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9.  Compound  Words.  — Compound  words  generally  retain  all  the 
letters  used  in  writing  the  simple  words  that  compose  them ; as,  all-wise, 
well-bred. 

Exceptions.  — Some  of  the  compounds  of  all ; as,  al-mighty,  almost, 
already,  also,  although,  altogether,  always;  the  word  wherever  (where- 
ever)  ; the  words  chilblain,  welfare,  Christmas,  Candlemas,  and  others 
compounded  with  die  word  mass ; the  words  artful,  awful,  sinful,  and 
all  others  compounded  with  the  word  full.* 

1©.  Words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a consonant,  change  the  y to  i 
before  any  augment  but  ’s  (representing  the  possessive  case  singular  of 
nouns),  or  an  augment  beginning  lyith  a. 

Exceptions.  — The  derivatives  of  dry,  shy,  and  s/ry  retain  the  y ; as, 
dryly,  shyness,  skyey.  In  the  derivatives  of  sly,  tlie  y is  retained  by 
Worcester,  but  not  by  Webster  or  Smart. 

11.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s,  when  the 
singular  ends  with  a sound  that  will  unite  with  the  sound  of  S;  as,  lamp, 
lamps ; date,  dates ; woe,  woes  ; or  by  adding  -es,  or  S having  the  sound  of 
-es,  when  the  singular  ends  with  a sound  that  will  not  unite  with  the  sound 
of  S ; SiS,  fox,  foxes  ; lens,  lenses  ; torch,  torches  ; rose,  roses;  Aliss,  Misses. 

12.  The  plural  of  nouns  that  end  in  i is  generally  formed  by  adding 
-es  to  the  singular,  as  in  alkalies,  rabbies  (from  alkali,  rabbi) ; but  some 
writers  add  only  S. 

13.  The  plural  of  nouns  that  end  in  o is  formed  regularly  by  adding  s 
to  the  singular,  when  the  O is  preceded  by  a vowel,  as  in  cameos,  folios 
(from  cameo,  folio) ; but  when  the  o Is  preceded  by  a consonant,  the  plural 
is  sometimes  formed  by  adding  S only,  as  in  bravos,  cantos,  quartos ; and 
sometimes  by  adding  -es,  as  in  cargoes,  echoes,  mottoes,  potatoes,  volcanoes, 
innuendoes,  &c. 

14.  Nouns  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a consonant,  or  the  sound  of  a 
consonant,  form  their  plural  by  changing  y into  -ies  ; but  nouns  ending 
in  y,  preceded  by  a vowel  (except  u sounded  as  w in  colloquy,  &c  ),  form 
tlie  plural  regularly  by  the  addition  of  S ; as,  army,  armies;  excellency,  excel- 
cies  ; colloquy,  colloquies ; — boy,  boys  ; money,  moneys  ; journey,  journeys. 

Lesson  267. 

1^.  The  following  nouns  ending  in  for  fe  form  the  plural  by  chang- 
ing their  endings  into  -V4iS : beef,  beeves;  calf,  calves;  elf,  elves;  half 
halves  ; knife,  knives  ; leaf,  leaves  ; life,  lives  ; loaf  loaves ; self  selves ; sheaf 
sheaves ; shelf  shelves;  thief,  thieves;  wife,  wives;  wolf,  wolves. 

1©.  Other  nouns  ending  in  f or  fc,  as  chief  dwarf  fife,  grief,  gulf 


* Some  persons  speak  of  “ so  many  spoonsful  ” instead  of  “ so  many  spoonfuls.”  The 
rule  on  this  subject  is  : Compounds  ending  in  -ful,  .and  all  those  in  which  the  principal 
word  is  put  last,  form  the  plural  in  the  same  manner  as  other  nouns ; as,  handfuls, 
mouthfuls. 
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hand' leer -chief,  hoof,  proof,  re-proof,  roof,  safe,  scarf  strife,  surf,  turf,  wharf 
ami  most  of  those  ending  in  if,  form  the  plural  regularly  ; as,  pu/f  gulfs  ; 
muff,  muffs.  Staff  has  staves  in  the  j)lural,  hut  its  compounds  are  regular; 
as,  flaq'staff,  fag'slaffs.  Wharf  has  wharfs  in  the  plural  according  to 
English  usage,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  generally  written,  as  well  as 
pronounced,  wharves. 

17.  The  plurals  of  tlie  following  words  are  variously  or  irregularly 
formed  : brother,  brothers  (of  the  same  parent),  brethren  (of  the  same  society 
or  profession)  ; child,  children;  die,  dies  (for  coining),  dice  (for  playing)  ; 
foot,  feet;  goose,  geese;  louse,  lice ; man,  men;  mouse,  mice;  ox,  oxen;  pea, 
pease  (collectively ),  (as  individual  seeds)  ; penny,  pence  (as  a sum  of 
money),  pennies  (as  individual  coins)  ; tooth,  teeth;  woman,  women. 

1§.  The  compounds  of  man  form  the  plural,  after  the  analogy  of  the 
primitive;  as, freeman, freemen ; Dutchman,  Dutchmen;  but  nouws  not  com- 
pound ending  in  man  (as,  German,  Mussulman,  cayman,  frman),  form  the 
plural  regularly  by  adding  s. 

Compound  words  formed  of  a noun  and  an  adjective,  or  of  two 
nouns  connected  by  a preposition,  generally  pluralize  the  first  word ; as, 
knights-errant,  cousins-german,  sons-in-law. 

20.  There  is  a class  of  words  ending  in  -l»re,  -clire,  -gfl'C,  and 
-vre,  in  the  spelling  of  which  usage  is  divided,  Webster  favoring  the  pla- 
dng  of  the  e before  the  r.  (See  Lesson  133.)  In  regard  to  words  termi- 
nating in  -dire  and  -gre,  as  well  as  -ere,  it  would  seem  that  the  prevail- 
ing French  form  is  preferable,  inasmuch  as  it  guards  against  the  liability 
of  pronouncing  the  c8l  like  Isll,  and  the  like  j. 

21.  In  regard  to  terminations  in  -sse  and  -ize,  see  Lesson  175. 

22.  There  is  a class  of  words  which  it  was  formerly  the  usage  to  write 
with  the  termination  -our  instead  of  -OB’ ; but  in  the  United  States  the  UB 
in  these  words  is  now  almost  always  omitted  ; as,  candor,  honor,  error.  In 
Saviour  the  M is  generally  retained. 

23.  Several  words  derived  from  the  Latin  through  the  French  are 
variously  >vritten  wdth  the  prefix  eiB-  or  iai-;  as,  enquire  or  inquire,  enclose 
or  inclose,  endorse  or  indorse,  — the  prefix  CBl-  being  the  French  form  of  the 
Latin  in-.  To  these  words  Webster  has  generally  restored  the  original 
Latin  form  in-,  and  his  reform  has  prevailed. 


Lesson  268. 

Exajiples.  — Add  the  affixes  -able  or  -ibie,  as  may  be  proper,  to  the  fol- 
lowing words,  in  accordance  with  Rule  3 and  its  exceptions. 

***  For  the  meaning  of  Prefixes  and  Affixes,  see  the  List  commencing 
page  145. 

By  skipping  from  words  in  -able  to  those  in  -ibIe,  the  teacher  may  better 
test  the  memory  of  the  pupil  in  respect  to  the  initial  vowel  letter  of  the  affix, 
whether  a or  i. 
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WORDS  AUGMENTED  BY 

-able. 

blame 

quote 

ad-mire' 

de-bate' 

dis-pute' 

cure 

rate 

a-dore 

de-cline 

e-rase 

fine 

rule 

ad-vise 

de-fine 

ex-cuse 

love 

sale 

com-pare 

de-plore 

ex-port 

move 

seize 

con-ceive 

de-scribe 

im-prove 

note 

size 

con-geal 

de-vise 

in-dict 

prove 

tame 

con-sume 

dis-pose 

in-spire 

Of  the  above  words  of  two  syllables,  all,  when  augmented 

by  -able,  take 

the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  except  com’parable  and  dis'putable,  which 
generally  take  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 


mis-take' 

ob-serve 

per-ceive 

pro-€ure 

re-fute 


re-move' 

re-new 

re-pute 

re-solve 

re-spire 


re-store' 
re-trieve 
ceil'  sure 
pal'  ate 
pur'  chase 


im-ag'  ine 
re'  al-ize 
ree'  oii-cile 
val'  tie 


Foi-matives  from  the  above  words,  with  the  exception  of  reputable,  from 
repute,,  take  the  accent  of  their  primitives. 


Exceptions.  — Allege',  allege'  able ; change,  change'- 
able  ; dam'  age,  dam'  ageable  ; man'  age,  man'  ageable  ; 
displace',  displace'  able  ; no'  tice,  no'  ticeable  ; peace, 
peace' able;  ser'vice,  ser' viceable  ; trace,  trace' able. 


force 

fuse 

sense 

€on-duce 


WORDS  AUGMENTED  BY  -tblC. 

€on-viiice'  e-lude' 

€or-rupt  e-vince 

de-duce  ig-nite 

dif-fuse  in-fuse 


in-vert' 

re-duce 

re-verse 

re-vert 


Lesson  269. 

Examples.  — Add  -ing  to  the  following  words,  in  accordance  with  Rule  3. 

Bathe,  bribe,  change,  chase,  come,  cringe,  dance,  fife, 
gore,  grieve,  hinge,  like,  lodge,  page,  pine,  probe,  ride, 
shame,  snore,  splice,  squeeze,  take,  tease,  trace,  trade, 
tire,  wane,  wedge,  wince. 
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Examples.  — Add  -ish,  -y,  -ance,  or  -al  to  the  following  words  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  3. 

-isli.  Brute,  knave,  pale,  rogue,  slave,  swine,  thieve, 
white.  — -y.  A'ble,  double,  fleece,  i'dle,  juice,  plague, 
no'ble,  seale,  shade,  spice.  — -ance.  As-sure,  eon-tin'ue, 
€on-trive',  en-dure',  grieve,  in-sure',  ob-serve',  per-se- 
vere',  pur-sue'.  — -al.  Ar-rive',  bride,  dis-pose',  fes'tive, 
na'ture,  pro-pose',  re-fuse',  re-vive',  u'ni-verse. 

Examples.  — Add  -ful,  -less,  -ly,  -meat,  or  -ness  to  the  following  words, 
in  accordance  with  Rule  3. 

-fnl.  Hope,  peace,  rue,  shame,  spite,  tune,  wake, 
waste.  — -less.  Care,  cease,  cure,  force,  grace,  life, 
name,  shame,  shape.  — -ny.  Bare,  borne,  late,  mere, 
rude,  safe,  sage,  tame,  wide,  wise.  — -meiit.  Ad-vance', 
com-mence',  en-cour'age,  en-tice',  en-gage',  in-duce', 
man'age,  re-fine'.  — -ness.  Base,  fee'ble,  hoarse,  i'dle, 
lame,  large,  like,  pale,  ripe,  rude. 

Add  the  augments  -est,  -es,  -eth,  and  -ed,  severally,  to  the  following  verbs, 
in  accordance  with  Rule  4,  thus : gl&ri-fy,  glo'ri-Ji-est,  glo'ri-Jies,  glo'ri-Ji-eth, 
glo'ri-jied. 

Ap-ply',  com-ply',  cry,  de'i-fy,  de-scry',  for'ti-fy,  in-dem'- 
ni-fy,  rec'ti-fy,  saiic'ti-fy,  scar'i-fy,  stu'pe-fy  or  stu'pi-fy. 

Add  -ing  to  the  above  words,  in  accordance  with  the  exceptions  under 
Rule  4. 

Add  -er,  -est,  -ful,  -less,  -ly,  or  -ness,  to  the  following  words,  in  accord- 
ance with  Rule  4. 

-er,  -est,  and  -ly.  Bus'y,  cra'zy,  clum'sy,  daint'y,  ea'sy, 
gid'dy,  greed'y,  hap'py,  luck'y,  mSr'ry,  rSad'y,  shad'y, 
speed'y,  stin'gy,  tar'dy,  ti'dy,  worth'y.  — -fnl.  Fan'cy, 
pit'y. — -less.  Mer'cy,  pit'y,  rem'e-dy.  — -ness.  Bus'y, 
daint'y,  gid'dy,  greed'y,  read'y. 

Add  -s,  -ed,  -er,  and  -ing,  severally,  to  the  following  verbs,  in  accordance 
with  Rule  4. 

Be-tray',  de-lay',  de-stroy',  em-ploy',  en-joy',  play. 
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Add  -ful  or  *3  to  joy  and  play,  and  -ish  to  hoy,  in  accordance  with  Rule  4, 
and  its  exceptions. 

Lesson  270. 

Examples.  — Add  -ed  and  -ing-,  severally,  to  the  following  verbs,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Rule  8.  , 

A-bet',  ac-quit',  ad-mi t',  al-lot',  be-fit',  blot,  bud,  chat, 
€om-mit',  dot,  fit,  im-bed',  per-mit',  plot,  quit,  send,  sub- 
mit', wed.  (In  the  following,  when  -ed  is  added,  the  e 
before  the  final  d is  silent.)  An-nul',  beg,  brag,  -eon- 
trol',  de-bar',  de-mur',  dis-til',  drum,  ex-tol',  ex-pel',  hem, 
hop,  hum,  im-pel',  lag,  mob,  nap,  pro-pel',  rob,  rub,  sin, 
sob. 

Examples.  — Add  -er,  -ar,  -or,  -y,  -est,  as  assorted,  to  the  following  words, 
in  accordance  with  Rule  8. 

-eff.  Be-gin',  big,  drum,  rob,  rub,  run,  stab,  swim.  — 
-ar.  Beg.  — -or.  A-bet'.  — -y.  Brag,  gum,  skin,  shrub, 
smut. est  Big,  fat,  glad,  red,  sad. 

Examples.  — Add  -ed  or  -5ng  to  the  following  words,  in  accordance  with 
the  exceptions  under  Rule  8.  (See  Lesson  195,  in  regard  to  the  sound  of  t 
which  d assumes  after  an  aspirate  consonant  sound,  as  in  cuffed,  stripped,  &c.) 

' Call,  chill,  con-fess',  cuff^  cull,  dis-tress',  ebb,  en-gross', 
fell,  fill,  gall,  hiss,  hurl,  im-press',  kill,  loll,  op-press', 
puff,  pull,  quaff,  quell,  re-press',  roll,  scoff,  trans-gress', 
trill. 

Beam,  beat,  boil,  cheat,  clean,  corn-plain',  cool,  drain, 
pail,  gain,  heal,  heap,  join,  look,  mail,  nail,  rail,  sneer, 
spoil,  spout,  steam,  toil. 

Bal'lot,  ban'ter,  beck'on,  beg'gar,  ben'e-fit,  bi'as,  big'ot, 
bil'let,  cab'in,  car'pet,  com'bat  or  cbm'bat,  cov'et,  cred'it, 
dif'fer,  doc'tor,  en-vel'op,  ex-hib'it,  fat'ten,  fidget,  filter, 
for'feit,  gal'lop,  gib'bet,  har'den,  in-her'it,  lim'it,  mur'mur, 
of'fer,  par'al-lel,  pil'fer,  pi'lot,  prof'fer,  prof'it,  rea'son, 
riv'et,  suf'fer,  tem'per,  vis'it,  wain'scot,  wor'ship. 
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As  already  remarked,  the  s in  formatives  from  bias,  and  the  p in  those  from 
worship,  are  doubled  by  some  authorities.  Biassed,  ivorshipped,  icorsliipper,  are 
common  modes  of  spelling;  but  Webster  prefers  biased,  worshiped,  worshiper. 

Examplks. — Add  -ed  or  -ing  to  the  list  of  words,  ending  in  1,  by  some 
treated  as  exceptional,  under  Rule  8. 

Examples.  — Add  the  augments  -ful,  -ly,  -ness,  as  assorted,  to  the  follow- 
ing words,  in  accordance  with  preceding  Rules. 

-fill.  Bliss,  dis-tress',  skill,  siie-cess',  will. — -ly.  Heed- 
less, gross,  restless,  useless.  — -ness.  Careless,  chill, 
dull,  full,  ill,  small,  stiff,  still. 

Lesson  271. 

Examples.  — Add  s to  the  following  nouns  to  form  the  plural.  See 
Rule  11. 

Bar,  beam,  bed,  eork,  crew,  eel,  head,  farm,  flood, 
frog,  kick,  leg,  mob,  pearl,  pig,  pulp,  sloop,  sound, 
street,  trout,  vein,  wall.  — Bat'tle-door,  e-lix'ir,  fil'i- 
bus-ter,  zeph'yr. 

Bribe,  cave,  duke,  flame,  guide,  hope,  mule,  name, 
skate,  shoe,  sieve,  sleeve,  valve.  — Loz'enge,  rip'ple, 
ruf'fle,  pro'to-type. 

Examples.  — Add  -es  to  the  following  nouns,  ending  in  ch,  sh,  ss,  or  x,  to 
form  the  plural. 

Arch,  bench,  brush,  bunch,  church,  coach,  crash, 
crutch,  flash,  fox,  hiss,  inch,  loss,  lynx,  march, 
match,  peach,  sash,  scratch,  sex,  slash,  trench,  truss, 
wish,  wretch.  — Cru'ei-fix,  count'ess,  os'trich,  pSr'ish. 

Examples.  — Add  s in  writing,  but  the  sound  of  es  in  pronouncing,  to 
form  the  plural  of  the  following. 

Barge,  bridge,  cheese,  furze,  gauze,  hinge,  judge, 
lease,  noise,  place,  purse,  siege,  sluice,  surge. 

Examples.  — See  Rule  13  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  forming  the  plural  of 
nouns  ending  in  o.  Mos-qui'to  (-ke')  or  mus-qui'to  has  es  generally  added  to 
form  the  plural ; so  also  mara-i-/es'to.  The  plural  of  the  following,  in  whicli 
the  final  o is  immediately  preceded  by  a consonant,  is  generally  formed  by 
adding  s only. 
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BraVo,  can'to,  ceii'to,  grot'to,  halo,  jun'to,  qiiar'to, 
salvo,  solo,  t/ro,  ze'ro  ; ar-ma-dillo,  du-o-dec'i-mo  (-des'-), 
me-men'to,  o€-ta'vo,  por'ti-€0,  pro-vi'so,  ro-tuii'do,  si- 
ro€'€0,  vir-tu-o'so. 

Examples.  — Change  the  final  y into  ies  in  the  plural,  in  the  following 
nouns,  ending  in  y preceded  by  a consonant.  The  y final  and  unaccented 
has  nearly  the  sound  of  short  i unaccented ; ies,  the  sound  of  iz,  or,  where 
the  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable,  of  ize. 

Ar'my,  ber'ry,  €op'y,  €Oun'try,  dai'sy,  fan 'ey,  gip'sy, 
jelly,  la'dy,  mer'ey,  or'gy,  po'iiy,  pop'py,  ru'by.  — Al-1/, 
re-ply',  sup-ply'. 

A'gen-cy,  ar'te-ry,  eal'um-ny,  ean'o-py,  -eom'pa-ny, 
de'i-ty,  dep'u-ty,  di'a-ry,  droll'er-y,  ee'sta-sy,  ef'fi-gy, 
eu'lo-gy,  ex'i-geii-cy,  fae'to-ry,  fae'iil-ty,  falla-cy,  gro'- 
cer-y,  her'e-sy,  in'ju-ry,  leg'a-cy,  mis'er-y. 

Ni'ce-ty,  or're-ry,  pSr'o-dy,  pen'al-ty,  per'fi-dy,  pi'ra-cy, 
pol'i-cy,  prod'i-gy,  rem'e-dy,  rob'ber-y,  sub'si-dy,  ten- 
den-cy,  the'o-ry,  u'ni-ty,  vie'to-ry,  vo'ta-ry ; ex'cel-len-cy, 
phy-lae'ter-y,  soVer-eig-n-ty. 


Examples.  — In  the  following  nouns,  ending  in  y preceded  by  a vowel, 
add  s (with  its  z sound)  to  form  the  plural.  According  to  Walker  ey  unac- 
cented has  the  sound  of  ee;  but  little  practical  difference  can  be  observed 
between  the  sounds  of  ey  in  alley  and  y in  saUy ; although  in  tum'key  the  e 
may  liave  more  of  its  long  quality. 

Al-loy',  bay,  boy,  day,  dray,  de-ca/,  de-lay',  dis-play', 
fray,  joy,  key,  ray,  toy,  way. 

Ab'bey,  al'ley,  at-t9r'ney,  chim'ney,  eon'voy,  donkey, 
en'voy,  es'say,  galley,  joek'ey,  jour'ney,  ker'sey,  kid'ney, 
laek'ey,  lam'prey,  medley,  mon'ey,  moh'key,  os'prey, 
piill'ey,  tur'key,  tum'key,  valley,  vice'roy,  vol'ley. 


Wkiting  and  Dictation  Exercises. — There  are  no  eggs  in  the  inn.  Salable  property. 
A movable  rock.  Changeable  silk.  A serviceable  cloak.  Peaceable  neighbors.  The 
boy  received  a swingeing  for  swinging  without  leave.  The  cook,  while  singeing  the 
turkey,  is  singing.  The  dyer  is  dyeing  her  mantilla.  The  cat  is  eyeing  a blackbird. 

The  blacksmith  is  shoeing  the  horse.  Stop  frolicking,  boys  ! He  is  hoeing  potatoes. 
She  is  tying  a knot.  He  is  lying  down.  A debatable  subject.  An  irreversible  decision. 
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Improvable  land.  Your  horse  is  not  com'parable  to  mine.  An  indisputable  fact.  A 
manageable  colt.  Au  agreeable  person.  A noticeable  woman. 

A sudden  movement.  Illustrious  achievements.  A convenient  abridgment.  Accept 
my  acknowledgment  for  your  judgment.  A rueful  glance.  She  behaved  shyly.  He  cer- 
tified to  the  fact.  A rem'ediless  complaint.  Which  horse  is  the  speedier  ? 

I mislaid  tlie  paper-knife.  He  lay  down  gayly  on  the  floor.  He  laid  himself  down. 
Why  did  he  lie  down  ? He  had  not  lain  long  wlien  he  rose.  The  Daily  Gazette.  Irre- 
pressible gayety.  Unwholesome  gases.  A waxen  image.  They  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
He  annulled  the  contract.  They  controlled  his  choice.  He  demurred.  They  are  extol- 
ling his  conduct.  The  drummer  was  a swimmer. 

He  confessed  his  connivance.  They  lolled  in  their  chaii-s.  He  engrossed  the  bill. 
They  are  balloting  for  a speaker.  An  unparalleled  act.  You  are  forfeiting  my  esteem. 
They  profited  by  my  ignorance.  He  riveted  the  chains.  A tedious  visitor.  A devout 
worshiper.  He  galloped  fast.  The  jeweler  gamboled.  The  gambler  gambled.  They 
•tunneled  the  hill,  and  leveled  the  mound.  An  excellent  preacher. 

Take  three  spoonfuls,  not  three  cupfuls.  Shake  the  door-mat.  Two  handfuls  of  corn. 
Their  Excellencies,  the  Governors,  had  many  excellences  of  character.  Roses  for  the 

Misses  B . Light  the  torches.  Malapert  girls.  Gooseberry  pies.  Silver  salt-cellars. 

Battledoors  and  shuttlecocks.  The  thresholds  of  the  doors. 

Cheap  calicoes.  Sweet  potatoes.  The  bravos  had  stilettoes.  A poem  in  ten  cantos. 
Two  small  duodecimos.  Mementos  of  affection.  The  General’s  manifestos.  Beautiful 
cameos.  Volcanoes  in  a state  of  eruption.  The  porticos  were  spacious.  Prolonged 
echoes. 

Daisies  in  bloom.  She  defies  his  calumnies.  The  comedies  were  hissed.  Prodigies  of 
valor.  Volleys  of  musketry.  Lackeys  in  waiting.  The  penalties  of  his  offenses. 
Parodies  of  the  poem.  Bad  tendencies.  Task  your  energies.  The  deputies  sat  in  the 
galleries.  The  rubies  sparkle.  Parties  are  divided.  Our  allies  refuse  supplies. 

Put  the  loaves  on  the  shelves.  With  knives  we  cut  apples  in  halves.  The  thieves  fled. 
The  beeves  were  in  good  condition.  Ten  handkerchiefs.  The  Southern  gulfs.  What  is 
the  singular  of  staves  ? The  ships  lie  at  the  wharfs.  The  dwarfs  were  exhibited.  Mufloi 
for  the  ladies.  Chimneys  and  flagstafEs  were  blown  down. 


CHRISTIAN  NAMES  OF  PERSONS. 

I.  MASCULINE  NAMES. 

Lesson  272. 

Aa'ron  (ton),  A'bel,  A'bi-el  or  A-bl'el,  A-bi'jah,  Ab'ner, 
A'bra-ham,  A'bram,  Ab'sa-lom,  Ad'am,  A-doIphus,  Al- 
bert, Al-ex-an'der,  Alfred,  A-lon'zo,  Al-phe'us,  Al-plioii- 
so,  Al'vin,  Am'a-sa,  Am'brose,  Am'mi,  An'drew,  An'selm 
(An'sel),  Aii't/io-ny,  Ar'chi-bald,  Ar'te-mas,  Ar'thiir,  Asa, 
A'sapb,  Asli'er,  Au-gus'tus,  Aus'tin. 

Bar'na-bas,  Bar'na-by,  Bar-tlioro-mew,  Basil,  Ben'e- 
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dkt,  Ben'ja-min,  Be-no'ni,  Be-ri'ah,  Ber'nard,  Be-thu'el, 
Boii'i-face,  Caleb,  Garvin,  Cecil  (ses'-),  Ce'phas,  Charles, 
Cliris'to-pher,  Clar'ence,  Clem'ent,  Con'rad,  Con'stan-tTiie, 
Cor-iieli-us,  Cuth'bert,  Cy'riis. 

Danl-el,  Da'vid,  Eb'eii,  Eb-en-e'zer,  Ed'gar,  Edlnund, 
Ed'ward,  Ed'win,  Eg'bert,  El-e-a'zar,  Eli,  E-lT'ab,  E-liliu, 
E-lT'jah,  E-il'as,  E-liph'a-let,  E-lT'sha,  E-lT'zur,  El'na-thaii, 
E-maii'u-el,  Elioeh,  Elios,  E'plira-im,  E-rasmus,  E-ras- 
tus,  Erliest,  E'sau,  E'thaii,  Eu'gene,  Eu'stace,  E-ze'ki-el, 
Ezl’a. 

Felix, Fer'di-naiid, Fer-nan'do,  Fran'cis, Frank, Frank- 
lin, Fred'er-ie,  Ga'bri-el,  Ga-mali-el,  Geof'frey  (jef-), 
Gedrge  (jorje),  Ger'ard  (jer'-),  Gid'e-on,  Gilbert,  Giles 
(jiles),  God'frey,  Greg'o-ry,  Grif'fitli,  Giis-ta'vus,  Giiy. 

Hen'ry,  Her'bert,  Herliian,  Hez-e-kT'ali,  Hil'a-ry,  Hi'- 
ram,  Hor'ace,  Ho-ra'tio  (-sho),  Ho'se-a,  Hu'bert,  Hugh 
(hu),  Hum'phrey. 

leh'a-bod  (ik'-),  Ig-nali-ns  (-she).  Fra,  I'saac,  I-salah 
(i-za'yah),  Isl’a-el. 

Ja'bez,  Ja'eob,  James,  Jal-rns,  Ja'red,  Ja'son,  Jas'per, 
Jed-e-di'ah,  Jer-e-ml'ah,  Jer'e-my,  Jer'ome,  Jes'se,  Je'- 
tliro,  Jo'ab,  Job,  Jo'el,  John,  Joliah,  Jolias,  Jon'a-than, 
Jo'seph,  Jo-si'ah,  Joshli-a,  Jo'tham,  Ju'dah,  Ju'li-an, 
Juli-us,  Jus'tin. 

La'ban,  Lam'bert,  Lan'ce-lot,  Lau'rence  or  Lawl’ence, 
Lem'u-el,  Leon'ard,  Le'o-pold  {or  lep'pold),  Le'vi,  Lewis, 
Louis,  Lilms,  Li'o-nel,  Llew-ellin  (lu-elln),  Lo-amlui, 
Lo'do-wk,  Lo-ren'zo,  Lot,  Lu'bin,  Lu'ci-us,  Ludo-vie, 
Luke,  Liilher. 

Mar'ci-us,  Mark,  Mar'ma-duke,  Mar'tih,  Mat'thew 
(math'thu),  Mat-thi'as  (ma-thi'as),  Maurice,  Mer'e-dith, 
Mi'-eah,  Mi'eha-el,  Mor'gan,  Mo'ses,  Nalium,  Na'than, 
Na-thaiil-el,  Ne-he-mi'ah,  Nieh'o-las  (nik-),  No'ali,  No'el, 
Ndr'man. 

0-ba-di'ali,  Oe-taVi-us,  011-ver,  0-res'tes,  Or-lan'do, 
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Ow'en,  0-zT'as,  Pat'riek,  Paul,  Peleg,  Per'e-grme,  Pe'rez, 
Pe'ter,  Plii-laii'dcr,  Plii-lo'mon,  Pliirip,  PhT'lo,  Phiii'e-as, 
Plin'y,  Ptol'c-uiy  (tol-),  Queu'tiii,  Ralph,  Ray'moud, 
Regi-nald  (rej'-),  Reu'beii,  Ricli'ard,  Rob'ert,  Ro-dol'phus, 
Roger,  Roland,  RuTus. 

Sam'soii,  Sam'd-el,  Saul,  Se-bastlari  (yan),  Seth, 
Silas,  Sil-valius  or  Syl-valius,  Syl'ves-ter  or  Syl-ves'ter, 
Sim'e-on,  Stmon,  Soro-moii,  Ste'phen  (ste'vii),  Sydney, 
S}d'vaii,  Thad'de-us,  The'o-bald  {or  tib'bald),  The'o-dore, 
The-ophl-lus,  The'ron,  Thom'as  (tom-),  Tim'o-thy,  Ti- 
tus, To-bi'as,  Tris'tram. 

Ur'ban,  U-ri'ah,  U-rT'el,  Val'en-tTne,  Yin'cent,  Vivl-an, 
WaHer,  William,  WitiTred,  Zab'di-el,  Zae'elie-us,  Zaeh- 
a-ri'ah,  Zaeh'a-ry,  Zed-e-ki'ah,  Ze'nas. 

II.  NAMES  OF  WOMEN. 

Lesson  273. 

Abl-gail,  A'da,  Ad'a-lTue  or  Ad'e-llne,  Ad'e-la,  Ade- 
laide, A-deli-a,  Ag'a-tha,  Ag'iies,  Alice,  Al~mi'ra, 
A-maii'da,  A-meli-a,  A'my,  An-ge-li'na,  Aii'na,  Anne, 
Aim,  Ar-a-bella,  Ar'ri-a,  Au-gus'ta,  Au-reli-a. 

Bar'ba-ra,  Be'a-trice,  Be-liii'da,  Ber'tha,  Bet'sey, 
Blanche  (blansh),  Brid'get,  Ca-milla,  Car'o-lme,  Cath'a- 
rine  or  Cath'e-rine,  Ce-eill-a,  Celi-a,  Charl-ty,  Char- 
lotte (shar'-),  Clilo'e  (klo'e),  Chris-ti-a'na,  Cic'e-ly  (sis'-), 
Clar'a,  Cla-ris'sa,  Clem-en-ti'na,  Cor'a-lie,  Cyii'thi-a. 

Beb'o-rah,  Beli-a,  Bi-dna,  Di'nah,  Do'ra,  Bor'eas, 
Bbr-o-the'a,  Bor'o-tliy,  Bru-silla,  E'dith,  Ed'na,  El'ea- 
nor,  E-li'za,  E-liz'a-beth,  Ella,  Ellen,  El'sie,  Em'e-line 
or  Em'me-line,  Em'i-ly,  Em'ma,  Er'nes-tme,  Es-telle', 
Es'ther  (-ter)  or  Hes'ter,  Eth'e-lind,  Eu-ge'nia,  Eu'ge-nie, 
Eu'ince,  Eu-phe'mi-a,  E-van'ge-line,  E'va,  Eve,  Ev-e-li'iia. 

Eanliy,  Fe-li"ci-a  (lisli'-),  Fi-deli-a,  Flo'ra,  Flor'ence, 
Eran'ces,  Gen'e-vieve  (jen'-),  Geor-gi-an'a  (jor-),  Geor- 
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gfna,  Ger'trude  (gher'-),  Grace,  Gra'ti-a  (-she-),  Han- 
nah, Har'ri-et,  Heii-ri-et'ta,  Hel'e-na,  Hel'en,  Heph'zi-ba 
(hep'-),  Hes'ter,  Ho-iiora,  Hul'dah. 

Ja-net'  or  Jean-ette',  Je-mi'ma,  Je-ru'sha,  Jo'an,  Jo- 
aii'na,  Jo'se-phiiie,  Ju'dith,  Ju'li-a,  Ju-li-a.'na,  Ju'li-et, 
Kath'a-rine,  Ke-zi'ah,  Lau'ra,  La-vin'i-a,  Le-o-iiora, 
Le-ti"ti-a  (-tish'-),  Lil'y,  Loii-i'sa,  Loii-ise',  Lii-ciii'da, 
Lu-ere'ti-a  (-she-),  Lu-ci'a  (-che-),  Lu'c}^,  Lyd'i-a. 

Ma'bel,  Mag'da-len,  Mad'e-lme,  Mar'ci-a  (-she-),  Mar'ga- 
ret,  Ma-ri'a,  Ma-ri-a'na,  Ma'ri-an,  Mar'tha,  Ma'ry,  Ma- 
tilda, Maud,  May,  Me-hit'a-ble,  Mel'i-cent,  Me-lis'sa, 
Mer'cy,  Mi-ner'va,  Miii'nie,  Mi-raii'da,  Mir'i-am,  Na'o-mi, 
Naii'cy,  No'ra. 

Oe-ta'vi-a,  Ol'ive,  0-liv'i-a,  0-lym'pi-a,  Pa'tience,  Pau- 
lina, Pe-nel'o-pe,  Phe'be,  Phi-lip'pa,  Phoe'be,  Phyllis, 
Polly,  Pris-cilla,  Pru'dence,  Ra'chel,  Re-bee'ea,  Rho'da, 
Ro'sa,  Rose,  Ro-sa-bella,  Ros'a-lie,  Rbs'a-mond,  Rox-a'na, 
Ruth. 

Sa-bl'na,  Sa-bri'na,  Sally,  Sa-lo'me,  Sa'ra,  Sa'rah, 
Se-llna,  Si-bylla,  Sib'yl,  So-phi'a,  So-phro'ni-a,  Stella, 
Su'san,  Su-san'na,  Tab'i-tha,  Tem'per-ance,  The-o-do'ra, 
The-o-d5'si-a,  Thom'a-sine  (tom'-),  Ur'su-la,  Ya-le'ri-a, 
Vie-to'ri-a,  Ylo-la,  Yir-gin'i-a,  Yiv'i-a,  Wil-hel-mi'na, 
Win'i-fred,  Ze-no'bi-a. 

CLASSICAL  NAMES  OF  WOMEN. 

Ag-a-nip'pe,  Al-can'dra,  Al-tli£e'a,  An-drom'a-ehe  (-ke), 
An-drom'e-da,  An-tig'o-ne,  Aph-ro-di'te,  As-trse'a,  At-a- 
lan'ta,  Cas-san'dra,  Ce'res,  Clau'di-a,  Cle-o-pa'tra,  Daph'ne, 
Hry'o-pe,  Ech'o,  Elec'tra,  E-rin'na,  Fulvi-a,  He'be,  Hee'- 
a-te,  Hee'u-ba,  Hel'e-na,  Her-mi'o-ne,  Hip-poly-te,  Hy- 
gi-e'a,  I-an'the,  I'o,  Ju'no,  La-od-a-mT'a,  Liv'i-a,  Om'pha-le, 
Per-seph'o-ne,  Psy'ehe  (si'ke)j  Sap'pho  (saf'fo),  Tulli-a, 
Yes'ta. 
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RULES  FOR  SYLLABICATION. 

Lesson  274. 

A syllable  is  a collection  of  letters  pronounced  by  one  ciFort  of  the  voice, 
and  containing  one  vowel-sound,  either  simple  or  complex  ; as,  rich,  thought. 

A monosyllable  is  a word  of  one  syllable  ; a dissyllable,  a word  of  two 
syllables ; a trisyllable,  of  three ; a polysyllal)le,  of  more  than  three. 

Syllabication  is  the  act  or  system  of  dividing  words  into  syllables. 

Words  are  sometimes  divided  into  syllables  for  the  sole  purpose  of  show- 
ing their  proper  pronunciation  ; as,  pro-vi-ded,  oul-rage,  or-thog'-ra-pJuj  ; and 
sometimes  in  order  to  exhibit  their  etymological  composition  merely  j as, 
pro-vid-ed,  outr'-age,  or-tho-graph-y. 

In  our  American  dictionaries,  words  are  generally  divided  so  as  best  to 
represent  their  pronunciation ; but  frequently  the  root  of  a word  may  bo 
exhibited  to  the  eye  without  violating  this  principle,  and  where  this  is  pos- 
sible it  is  generally  done,  as  in  bak'er,  vot'er,  &c. 

We  note  the  division  of  syllables  by  the  hyphen;  but  as  the  accentual 
mark  serves  to  indicate  both  division  and  accent,  the  hyphen  is  generally 
omitted  as  superfluous  after  it  in  our  dictionaries  and  «pelling-hooks. 

The  following  rules  are  observed  in  dividing  words  into  syllables  : — 

1.  Words  of  one  syllable  are  never  divided. 

2.  Prefixes,  affixes,  grammatical  terminations,  and  compound  words 
are  divided,  the  first  two  from  the  root,  and  the  last  into  the  words  that 
compose  them  ; as,  mis-deed,  harm'-hss,  lov'-er,  liand'^hook. 

3.  When  two  vowels  come  together,  and  do  not  form  a diphthong,  they 
are  divided  ; as,  la'-i-iy,  a-e'-ri-al. 

4.  When  two  consonants  come  between  two  vowels,  they  belong  to  dif- 
ferent syllables,  as  in  tab-let ; not,  however,  if  the  second  vowel  is  but  half- 
sounded,  as  in  ta-ble,  nor  if  the  second  vowel  is  part  of  an  affix,  as  in 
wast-ed. 

5.  When  a single  consonant,  or  a consonant  digraph,  occurs  between 
two  vowels,  the  first  of  which  is  under  the  accent,  it  is  joined  to  the  former 
vowel,  if  that  is  short,  as  in  hahHt,  except  when  the  consonant  and  the  fol- 
lowing vowel  have  the  sound  of  Sls  in  shall  (see  Lessons  143,  150),  or  of 
Z in  azure  (see  Lesson  151 ).  If  the  former  vowel  is  not  short,  and  is  under 
the  accent,  the  consonant  or  digraph  is  joined  to  the  latter  vowel,  as  in 
fahher,  du'ty. 

Short  vowels  are  generally  dependent  or  close,  i.  e.  are  followed  in  spell- 
ing by  a consonant,  as  in  ep-ic ; long  vowels,  generally  independent  or  open, 
as  in  pa-per. 

6.  The  terminations  -ceafa,  -caasa,  -cSal,  -tsaB,  -ceoMS,  -cioiBS, 
geoaas,  -tious,  -Sion,  -tion,  and  others  of  similar  formation,  must  not 
be  divided,  as  in  the  words  o-cean,  gra-cious,  na-tion,  &c. 

7.  The  letters  which  form  a syllable  must  not,  in  writing  or  printing, 
be  separated  at  the  end  of  a line. 
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COMPOSITION  AND  DERIVATION. 

Lesson  275. 

Composition,  etymologically  considered,  is  the  putting  together  of  two 
whole  words  so  as  to  form  a new  word,  which  is  called  a “compound  ’’  or 
a “compound  word”  ; as,  dayhyht,  Jire-icood,  seaman,  dear-bought,  &c. 

Derivation  is  the  addition  of  a letter,  a syllable,  or  a part  of  a word, 
to  another  word  called  the  “radical”  or  “simple,”  so  as  to  form  a new 
word,  which  is  called  a “ derivative,”  a “ derivative  word,”  or  a “ forma- 
tive ” ; as,  \oving,  loverf,  from  love ; neat/y,  neatness,  from  neat. 

Common  Eormatives  are  derivatives  formed  by  adding  or  changing 
terminations  in  common  use  ; such  as,  -BBBg,  -ed,  -®S*,  -atoBc,  -filOOd, 
-dom,  -sSii£>,  -al,  -ic,  -ly,  -ose,  -oas,  -ness,  -fy,  -isc  or-ize,  &c, 

A Prefix  is  a letter,  syllable,  or  particle,  put  at  the  beginning  of  a word, 
to  modify  its  meaning  ; as,  along,  dissever,  c?iameter,  engrave,  tntpartial, 
wi/sconstrue,  persuasion,  unbent,  forbearing,  &c. 

An  Affix  (sometimes  called  a suffix,  or  postfix)  is  a letter,  syllable,  or 
particle,  put  at  the  end  of  a word,  to  modify  its  meaning  ; as,  loving,  quieted, 
reasona6/e,  scornful,  triticai,  kingdo/n,  concealment,  creation,  golden,  rogu- 
ish,  &c. 

A long  word  in  a primitive  generally  (though  not  always)  becomes  short 
in  its  derivative,  as  : 

Break,  breakfast  ; -eave,  eavern  ; chaste,  chastity  ; 
game,  gamble  ; humane,  humanity  ; nation,  national ; 
nature,  natural ; pale,  pallid  ; prate,  prattle  ; sane,  san- 
ity ; shade,  shadow ; slake,  slacken  ; vain,  vanity  ; 
vale,  valley. 

Breathe,  breath  ; clean,  cleanse  ; dear,  dearth  ; deep, 
depth  ; heal,  liealth  ; please,  pleasure  ; secret,  secre- 
tary ; serene,  serenity ; sheep,  shepherd  ; shield,  shel- 
ter ; steal,  stealth  ; zeal,  zealous. 

Bite,  bit ; conspire,  conspiracy  ; crime,  criminal ; de- 
cline, declension  ; divine,  divinity  ; five,  fifty  ; ignite, 
ignition  ; linej.4in'e-al ; mime,  mimic ; vine,  vineyard ; 
wide,  width  ; wild,  wilderness  ; wise,  wisdom. 

Clothe,  cloth ; coal,  collier  ; cone,  conic  ; fore,  fore- 
head ; goose,  goring  ; hole,  hollow  ; holy,  holiday  ; im- 
port, important  ; know,  knowledge  ; mode,  model  ; 
moon,  month  ; nose,  nostril ; poke,  pocket ; sore,  sorry  j 
throat,  throttle  ; tone,  tonic. 
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PREFIXES  AND  AFFIXES. 

I.  PREFIXES. 

1.  Prefixes  of  English  or  Saxon  Origin. 

Lesson  276. 

A-,  usually  signifies  on  or  in,  as  a-foot,  a-bed. 

Be-,  about,  as  iesprinkle ; also  fore  or  before,  as  iespeak. 

En-,  in  or  on,  as  ewcirde;  also  make,  as  enfeeble.  (En  is  changed  into 
em  in  roots  beginning  with  b or  p,  as  e?nbark,  empower.) 

For-,  from,  against;  as  forbid. 

Fore-,  before,  as  foresee. 

Mis-,  error  or  defect,  as  misdeed. 

Out-,  excess  or  superiority,  as  outrun. 

Over-,  eminence  or  excess,  as  overcharge. 

Un-,  before  an  adjective  or  adverb,  signifies  not,  as  unworthy ; un-,  be- 
fore a verb,  signifies  the  undoing  of  the  act  expressed  by  the  verb,  as  un- 
fetter. Un-  is  sometimes  prefixed  to  a verb  without  altering  the  sense,  as 
loose,  unloose. 

Up-,  motion  upwards,  as  upstart;  also  subversion,  as  upset. 

With-,  from  or  against,  as  loitAdraw,  loitAstand. 

2.  Prefixes  of  Latin  Origin. 

Lesson  277. 

A-,  ah-,  dbs-,  from  or  away,  as  avert,  absolve,  abstain. 

Ad-,  to,  as  adhere.  {Ad-,  assumes  the  various  forms  of  a-,  ac-,  af-,  ag-, 
al-,  an-,  ap-,  ar-,  as-,  at-,  according  to  the  commencing  letter  of  the  root 
with  which  it  is  joined ; as  ascend,  accede,  q/Hx,  a^'grandize,  a^ot,  annex, 
appeal,  arrest,  assume,  attract.) 

Am-,  round  about,  as  ambient. 

An'te-,  before,  as  antecedent. 

Circum-,  round  or  about,  as  circumnavigate.  [Circum-  also  takes  the 
form  circu-,  as  circuit.) 

Cis-,  on  this  side,  as  cisalpine. 

Con-,  together,  as  convoke.  ( Con-  takes  also  the  various  forms  of  co-, 
cog-,  col-,  com-,  cor-,  as  cooperate,  copnate,  coZlect,  commotion,  correlative.) 

Contra-,  against,  as  contradict.  ( Contra-  sometimes  takes  the  form 
counter-,  as  counterbalance.) 

De-,  down,  as  dejected. 

Dis-,  asunder,  as  distract ; also  negation  or  undoing,  as  disarm.  {Dis-  has 
also  the  forms  of  di-  and  dif,  as  diverge,  di/fuse.) 

7 j 
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E-,  ex-,  out  of,  as  egress,  exclude.  [E-,  ex-,  take  also  the  form  of  ec-,  ef-, 
as  eccentric,  ^flux.) 

Extra-,  beyond,  as  exiraordinary. 

In-,  before  an  adjective,  signifies  not,  as  mactive ; in-,  before  a verb,  sig- 
nifies in  or  into,  as  iVyect.  {In-  has  also  the  various  forms  of  ig-,  il-,  im-, 
ir-,  as  i^ynoble,  i'/lurainate,  import,  m-adiate.) 

Inter-,  between,  as  intervene. 

Intro-,  to,  within,  as  iniioduce. 

Juxta-,  nigh  to,  as  Juxtaposition. 

Ob-,  in  the  way  of,  or  opposition,  as  obstacle.  ( 0b-  has  also  the  various 
forms  of  OC-,  of,  o-,  op-,  os-,  as  occur,  offend,  omit,  oppose,  ostentation.) 

Per-,  through  or  thoroughly,  as  perforate,  perfect.  [Per-  has  also  the  form 
of  pel-,  as  peZlucid.) 

Post-,  after,  as  postdiluvian. 

Pre-,  or  prte-,  before,  as  predict. 

Preter-,  or  praeter-,  past  or  beyond,  as  preternatural. 

Pro-,  for,  forth,  or  forward,  as  pronoun,  provoke,  proceed. 

Re-,  back  or  again,  as  retract,  rebuild. 

Retro-,  backwards,  as  retrospect. 

Se-,  aside  or  apart,  as  secede. 

Si'ne-,  without,  as  sinecure.  ( Sine-  has  also  the  form  of  sim-  and  sin-,  as 
simple,  sincere.) 

Sub-,  under  or  after,  as  subside.  {Sub-  has  also  the  forms  of  sue-,  suf, 
sug-,  sup-,  sus-  contracted  for  subs,  as  succeed,  su/fuse,  suggest,  suppress, 
suspend.) 

Subter-,  under  or  beneath,  as  subterfuge. 

Super-,  above  or  over,  as  superfluous.  {Super-  has  also  the  French  form 
sur-,  as  surmount.) 

Trans-,  over  from  one  place  to  another,  as  transport. 

Ultra-,  beyonef,  as  u/tramundane.  t. 


3.  Prefixes  of  Greek  Origin. 

Lesson  278. 

A-  or  an-,  without  or  privation,  as  apathy,  anonymous. 

Amphi-,  both  or  the  two,  as  amp/u'bious. 

Ana-,  through  or  up,  as  anatomy. 

Anti-,  against,  as  Antichrist.  {Anti-  has  sometimes  the  contracted  form 
of  ant-,  as  antarctic.) 

Apo-,  from  or  away,  as  apostasy.  {Apo-  has  sometimes  the  contracted 
form  of  ap-,  as  aphelion.) 

Cata-,  down,  as  catarrh.  { Cata-  has  also  the  form  of  cat-,  as  catechise.) 
Dia-,  through,  as  diaphanous. 

Epi-,  upon,  as  epitaph.  {Epi-  has  also  the  form  of  ep-,  as  ephemeral.) 
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Hyper-,  ovpr  and  above,  ns  hypercritical. 

Hypo-,  under,  as  hypotliesis. 

Meta-,  chanye,  as  wietamorphosis.  {Meta-  has  also  the  form  of  met-,  as 
7?«e<hocl.) 

Para-,  near  to,  or  side  by  side  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  hence 
sometimes  similarity,  and  sometimes  contrariety,  as  yja?’«dox.  {Para-  has 
also  the  form  of  par-,  as  parody.) 

Peri-,  round  about,  as  pe?’/ph'rasis. 

Syn-,  together,  as  sy«'th6sis.  {iSyn-  has  also  the  forms  sy-,  syl-,  sym-,  as 
system,  sy/logism,  sywtpathy.) 

II.  AFFIXES. 

1.  Affixes  of  Nocns- 

Lesson  279. 

Nouns  ending  in  -an,  -ant,  -ar,  -ard,  -ary,  -eer,  -ent,  -er,  -ist,  -ive,  -or,  -ster, 
denote  the  agent  or  doer  ; as,  comedian,  accountant,  liar,  dotarrf,  adversaiy, 
charioteer,  student,  make?’,  elocutionist,  representative,  professor,  maltster. 

Nouns  ending  in  -ate,  -ee,  -ite,  denote  the  person  or  thing  acted  upon,  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  and  French  terminations  of  the  past  participle  -atus, 
-itus,  and  -ee ; as,  mandate,  lessee,  favorite. 

Nouns  ending  in  -acy,  -age,  -ance,  -ancy,  -ence,  -ency,  -hood,  -tion  or  -sion, 
-ism,  -ment,  -mony,  -ness,  -ry,  -ship,  -th,  -tude,  -ty  or  -ity,  -vre,  -y,  denote  being 
or  a state,  of  being,;  as,  effeminacy,  heritage,  inheritance,  constancy,  reference, 
excellency,  neighborhooci,  combustion,  heroistn,  jndg???,ent,  parsitnony,  loud- 
ness,  &dvQvsary,  worship,  health,  \ax\tude,  plenty,  ability,  judicature,  butcheiy. 

Nouns  ending  in  -dom,  -ic,  -ick,  denote  jurisdiction  ; us,  duke<io;n,  bishop- 
ric, bailiwicA:. 

Nouns  ending  in  -logy  denote  treating  of;  as,  conchoiggy. 

Nouns  ending  in  -let,  -kin,  -ling,  -ock,  -cle,  denote  littleness;  as,  bracc/et, 
lamb/cin,  gosling,  hillocA:,  particie. 


2.  Affixes  of  Adjectives,  Verbs,  &c. 

Lesson  280. 

Adjectives  ending  in  -ac,  -al,  -an,  -ane,  -ar,  -ary,  -en,  -ic  or  -ical,  -He,  -ine, 
-o?-y,  denote  of  or  belonging  to;  as,  ammoniac,  claustra/,  meridian,  munda??e, 
secular,  military,  braze/i,  eccentric,  puen/e,  masculine,  transito?-y. 

Adjectives  ending  in  -ate,  fid,  -ose,  -ous,  -some,  -y,  denote  possessing  or 
abounding  in;  as,  precipitate,  skill/ui,  verbose,  pompons,  irksotne,  pithy. 

Adjectives  ending  in  -ish,  -like,  -ly,  denote ///rr-ness  ,•  as,  womanish,  soldier- 

hke,  man/y. Ish  sometimes  signifies  diminution  ; as,  reddish,  a little  red. 

In  most  cases  it  implies  some  degree  of  contempt. 
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Adjectives  ending  in  -ent,  -ive,  denote  active  capacity  ; as,  resplendent,  per- 
suasjne. 

Adjectives  ending  in  -able,  -ible,  denote  passive  capacity ; as,  amia6^, 
flexii/e. 

Adjectives  ending  in  -less  (Imota  privation  ; as,  houseZess. 

Verbs  ending  in  -ate,  -en,  -fy,  -ish,  -ise,  -ize,  denote  to  make  ; as,  elongate, 
embolden,  beautj^,  embelb's/;,  criticZse,  harmonise. 

Words  ending  in  -escent  denote  progression  ; as,  convalescent. 

Words  ending  in  -ward  denote  direction;  as,  upicaccZ,  dowmeareZ,  north- 
ward. 

Words  ending  in  -ite,  -ote,  -ot,  -an,  -ish,  -ard,  denote  of  a particular  nation^ 
sect,  &c. ; as,  Israelite,  Sciote,  Austrian,  In’sA,  EuglZs/i,  SavoyareZ. 


MARKS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


Comma. 

Quotation. 

The  Short. 

5 

Semicolon. 

□ 

Brackets. 

•• 

Diaeresis. 

: 

Colon. 

11^ 

Index. 

Cedilla. 

Period. 

A 

Caret. 

Asterisk. 

1 

Interrogation. 

1 

Brace. 

t 

Dagger. 

1 

Exclamation. 

Double  Dagger. 

() 

Parenthesis. 

^ -t-  * 

Ellipsis. 

§ 

Section. 

Dash. 

X ^ A 

Accents. 

II 

Parallels. 

9 

Apostrophe. 

- 

The  Long. 

1 

Paragraph. 

- 

Hyphen. 

The  marks  of  Punctuation  are,  the  Comma  ( , ),  which  usually  repre- 
sents the  shortest  pause;  the  Semicolon  ( ; ),  a longer  pause  than  the 
Comma;  the  Colon  {%),  a longer  pause  than  the  Semicolon;  and  the 
Period  ( . ),  a full  stop.* 

The  Interrogation  point  (?)  is  used  to  denote  that  a question  is  asked  ; 
as,  Who  is  there?  The  Exclamation  point  (!)  is  expressive  of  any  sud- 
den or  strong  emotion  ; as,  0 heavy  day  ! 

The  marks  of  Parenthesis  ( ) are  used  when  a word,  passage,  or  mark, 
which  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  is  inserted ; as.  Honesty  {the 
proverb  is  an  old  one)  is  the  best  policy. 

The  Dash  ( — ) is  used  where  a sentence  breaks  off  abruptly,  and 
sometimes  to  mark  off  parenthetical  sentences;  also  in  connection  with 
the  punctuation-marks,  to  increase  their  force. 


The  Period  is  used  after  every  abbreviated  word  ; as  Rev.  for  reverend. 


MASKS  USED  IN  WEITING  AND  PRINTING. 
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The  Apostrophe  ( ’ ),  .a  mark  differing  from  the  Comma  only  in  being 
placed  above  the  line,  denotes  the  omission  of  one  or  more  letters  ■,  as,  o’er 
for  over,  ’yau  for  began.  It  is  also  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case  of  nouns, 
being  used  before  S in  the  singular  number,  and  commonly  after  it  in  the 
plural ; as,  the  boy's  hat,  the  boys’  hats. 

The  Hyphen  ( = ) is  used  to  separate  syllables  ; also  the  constituent 
parts  of  compound  words  ; as,  com-pre-hend,  vnlk-pail.  It  is  placed  after  a 
syllable  ending  a line,  when  the  mark  is  needed  to  show  that  the  ixmain- 
der  of  the  word  begins  the  next  line. 

Marks  of  Quotation  ( “ ” ) are  used  to  denote  that  the  words  of  a person, 
real  or  supposed,  other  than  the  writer,  are  quoted ; as.  Who  shall  describe 
the  effect  of  the  “ blest  pow'er  of  sunshine  ” on  our  spirits  'i 

Brackets  [ ] include  an  explanation  or  name  not  originally  in  the  text, 
and  generally  inserted  by  some  other  person  than  the  autlior ; as,  “ Ho 
[Shakspeare]  surpasses  all  writers  in  his  powers  of  expression.” 

The  Index,  or  Hand,  ( ) points  out  a passage  for  special  attention. 

Sometimes  three  stars  arranged  thus  ( ) are  used  instead  of  the 

Index. 

The  Caret  ( A ) is  used  only  in  writing,  to  point  to  something  interlined 
above  it. 

The  Brace  ( — ^ ) is  used  to  connect  two  or  more  words  or  lines  with 
something  to  which  they  are  related. 

The  mark  of  Ellipsis  or  omission  is  formed  either  by  a long  dash,  or  by 
a succession  of  points  or  stars  ; as,  Q***n  for  Queen. 

There  are  three  marks  of  Accent : the  mark  of  the  Acute  Accent  ( ' ), 
the  mark  of  the  Grave  Accent  ( ' ),  the  mark  of  the  Circumflex  Accent 
( ),  which  is  a compound  of  the  other  two.  The  Acute  is  used  in  Eng- 

lish ciiiefly  to  mark  the  accented  syllable.  The  other  accents  are  used 
chiefly  in  French,  and  in  that  language  to  denote  a difference  in  quantity, 
not  in  accent.  The  Circumflex  Accent  over  e denotes  that  it  has  the  long 
sound  of  a in  name  ; thus,  fete  (pronounced  fate). 

The  Longum  or  Long  mark  ( ~ ) is  sometimes  called  the  Makron,  from 
a Greek  word  signifying  long.  It  is  placed  over  a vowel  letter  to  denote 
that  its  quality  is  long ; as,  fate,  cede,  pine,  roll. 

The  Breve  or  Short  mark  ( ^ ),  from  the  Latin  brevis,  short,  is  placed 
over  a vowel  letter  to  denote  that  its  quantity  is  short;  as,  hat,  yet,  pit, 
nOt,  but. 

The  Diaeresis  ( " ),  a Greek  word  signifying  a division,  divides  two 
vowels,  that  would  otherwise  make  a diphthong,  into  two  syllables ; as. 
Creator.  It  may  also  be  placed  over  a single  vowel  to  show  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  merged  in  a preceding  syllable ; as,  aged,  blessed. 

The  Cedilla  ( i placed  under  the  letter  c in  words  from  the  French, 
to  show  that  it  has  the  sound  of  s ; as,  in  fne^ade. 

The  Asterisk  ( * ),  the  Obelisk  or  Dagger  ( t ),  the  Double  Dagger 
(I),  the  Section  ( § ),  Parallels  ( || ),  and  the  Paragraph  ( *i[ ),  are  marks 
of  reference  to  the  margin,  the  foot  of  a page,  or  some  other  part  of  a 
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book.  Small  italic  letters  or  Arabic  figures  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Formerly,  the  small  subdivision  in  writing,  which  is  now  generally 
represented  simply  by  beginning  a sentence  with  a new  line  having  a 
slight  blank  space  at  its  commencement,  was  signified  by  the  mark  ( ‘jf ), 
called  a Paragra()h. 

Two  Commas  ( “ or  ’’  ) are  occasionally  used  to  avoid  repetition,  in- 
stead of  the  word  or  words  immediately  above  them. 

Italic  letters  are  often  employed  in  printing  letters,  words,  or  passages, 
to  which  the  author  wishes  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  reader,  or 
which  he  wishes  to  distinguish  for  any  purpose. 

I'he  Old  English,  or  Black  Letter,  was  the  character  generally  used 
before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  earliest  books  printed  in  Europe 
are  in  this  character.  We  subjoin  the  following  as  a specimen  of  Old 
English  type  : — 

iXIllUc  ®i)ee  S seek,  protecting  Potoer, 

Be  mn  tmin  toistjes  stilleb; 

man  tl)is  consecrateb  t)o«r 
tX)itI)  better  k^^pes  be  filled. 

CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

Capital  Letters  should  be  used  in  the  following  instances : — 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  word  of  every  sentence,  and  after  every 
full  stop  ; as.  It  was  a starlight  night.  What  do  you  want? 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  every'  line  of  poetry. 

3.  At  the  beginning  of  proper  names  and  of  adjectives  derived  from 
them,  in  whatever  part  of  the  sentence ; as,  I saw  John  and  Thomas. 
An  Italian  sunset.  An  American  steam-ship. 

4.  In  epithets,  used  like  the  following : Charles  the  Fat ; Peter  the 
Great;  William  the  Conqueror. 

5.  Titles,  when  followed  by  n.ames:  as,  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  They 
spoke  of  Queen  Victoria ; of  Governor  Brooks ; of  General  Scott ; the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

6.  Appellations  of  the  Deity;  as.  Lord,  Jehovah,  Providence,  and  often 
in  pronouns  referring  to  Him. 

7.  The  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjections  O,  Oh,  &c. 

8.  The  days  of  the  week,  and  months  of  the  year ; as,  February,  Tues- 
day. 

9.  The  divisions  of  a printed  work  ; as.  Book  the  first.  Section  the 
second.  Chapter  the  third.  Volume  the  tenth,  &c. 

10.  Nouns  denoting  a religious  sect ; as,  A Christian,  a Jew,  a Lutheran, 
a Mahometan. 


ROMAN  NUMERALS. 
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ROMAN  NUMERALS. 

The  Romans  counted  up  to  three  by  single  strokes,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  fingers  of  the  hand  : thus  I.  stood  for  one ; II.  for  two  ; and  III. 
for  three. 

A smaller  figure  placed  to  the  left  of  a larger  is  meant  to  he  subtracted 
from  it:  thus  IV.  means  I.  (one)  subtracted  from  V.  (five);  that  is, 
four. 

V.  stands  for  five ; it  represents  the  five  fingers  of  the  hand,  and  was 
originally  written  thus,  ^ : afterwards,  the  middle  fingers  were  left 
out,  and  the  figure  stood  V. 

A smaller  figure  placed  to  the  right  of  a larger  is  meant  to  be  added  to 
it;  thus,  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  stand,  respectively,  for  six,  seven,  and 
eight ; that  is,  five  and  one,  five  and  two,  and  five  and  three. 

IX.  stands  for  nine  ; that  is,  I.  (one)  from  X.  (ten). 

X.  stands  for  ten  ; it  represents  two  fives  placed  vertically  thus  : 

XI. ,  XII.,  XIII.  Eleven,  twelve,  thirteen ; that  is,  ten  and  one,  ten  and 
two,  ten  and  three. 

XIV.  Fourteen  ; that  is,  ten  and  (one  from  five)  four. 

XV.  Fifteen ; that  is,  five  added  to  ten. 

XVI. ,  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.  Sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen. 

XX.  Twenty ; two  tens. 

XXI. ,  XXII.,  &c.  Twenty-one,  twenty-two,  &c. 

XXX.  Thirty ; three  tens. 

XL.  Forty  ; that  is,  ten  from  fifty. 

L.  Fifty ; this  letter  stands  for  fifty,  as  being  the  half  of  one  hundred. 
The  Romans  expressed  one  hundred  by  C.,  the  initial  of  centum  (the 
Latin  for  a hundred).  In  many  manuscripts  the  letter  C is  found  in  this 
form,  E.  A horizontal  line  drawn  across  it  gives  the  lower  half,  L,  and 
hence  the  application. 

LX.  Sixty ; fifty  and  ten. 

LXX.  Seventy  ; fifty  and  two  tens. 

LXXX.  Eighty ; fifty  and  three  tens. 

XC.  Ninety  ; that  is,  ten  from  one  hundred. 

C.  One  hundred  (the  initial  of  centum). 

CC.  Two  hundred. 

CCC.  Three  hundred. 

CCCC , or  CD,  Four  hundred. 

D.  Five  hundred.  This  letter  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  a thou- 
sand that  L.  (fifty)  does  to  C (one  hundred)  ; that  is,  it  represents  the 
half  of  a thousand.  The  initial  letter  M,  of  mil'le  (a  thousand),  was  used 
to  represent  that  number.  An  ancient  form  of  this  letter  is  CD.  A line 
drawn  vertically  through  this  letter  leaves  on  the  right-hand  side  a D,  and 
hence  its  application, 

DC.  Six  hundred.  M.  (the  initial  of  mil'le).  A thousand. 

7* 
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MISCELLANEOUS  SIGNS,  &c. 

A 1. — The  designation  of  a first-class  vessel,  the  letter  denoting  the 
character  of  the  hull  for  seaworthiness,  &c.,  and  the  figure  that  she  is  well 
furnished  with  rigging,  &c. 

&,  &.  — And.  — &c.  (Latin  et  ccetera.)  — And  the  rest;  and  so  forth. 

Cwt.  — Hundred-weight.  (Latin  centum,  one  hundred.) 

D.  or  d.  — A penny  or  pence.  (Latin  denarius,  a penny.) 

Dwt.  — Pennyweight.  (Latin  cfenarius,  a penny.) 

£.  (Latin  libra,  the  Roman  pound).  — A pound  sterling. 

tb  “ “ “ . — A pound  weight. 

$ Dollars  ; as,  $ 1200  (twelve  hundred  dollars). 

No.  — Number.  (Spanish  numero,  or  French  nombre.) 

/ Shillings;  as,  = 4s.  6d.  (four  shillings,  sixpence.) 

(Latin  plus)  More,  denotes  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  is  placed 
is  to  be  added  ; as,  3 + 4. 

~ (Latin  minus)  Less,  denotes  that  the  quantity  before  which  it  is  placed 
is  to  be  subtracted  ; as,  3 — 2. 

X Into,  denotes,  when  placed  between  two  quantities,  that  they  are  to  be 
multiplied  together ; as,  3-  X 6. 

— Divided  by  ; as,  4 2,  denotes,  when  placed  between  two  quantities, 

that  the  one  on  the  left  is  to  be  divided  by  the  one  on  the  right. 

= Equal  to ; as,  5 + 3 = 8,  denotes  that  the  two  quantities  between  which 
it  is  placed  are  equal.  (We  sometimes  use  this  sign  to  express  the  iden- 
tity of  the  sounds  of  certain  letters,  thus ; x = ks.) 

; : : : Signs  used  in  proportion  ; as,  3 : 5 6 : 10,  which  is  read,  3 is  to 

5 as  6 is  to  10. 

^ Radical  sign,  denotes,  when  no  number  is  written  over  the  sign,  that 
the  square  root  is  to  be  taken ; as,  ^/9. 

o denotes  degrees ; as,  30°,  which  is  read  30  degrees. 

' denotes  minutes;  as,  30°  12',  which  is  read  30  degrees,  12  minutes. 

" denotes  seconds ; as,  30°  12'  10",  which  is  read  30  degrees,  12  minutes, 
10  seconds. 

^ (Latin  per)  By,  or  by  the  ; as.  Rice  4 cts.  ^ }b. 

@ (Latin  ad)  At  or  to  ; as.  Wood  @ $ 8 per  cord. 

% Per  cent. ; as.  Commission  at  2j  % = 3.38. 

a/c  Account ; as,  S.  Brown  in  with  R.  Roberts. 

9 A Scruple,  Apothecaries’  weight. 

3 A Dram,  “ “ 

§ An  Ounce,  “ “ 

fl:  (Latin  reci-pe,  take,)  A sign  indicative  of  a physician’s  prescription. 

D^=*  This  Symbol  was  originally  the  sign  H.  of  Jupiter,  and  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  a prescription  to  propitiate  Jupiter,  king  of  the  gods,  that 
the  compound  might  act  favorably. 


FOREIGN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 
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FOREIGN  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

1.  Latin. 


A for-ti-o’ri,  for  a still  stronger  reason. 

A pos-te-ri-o  ri,  from  a posterior  reason. 
Ah  in'te.-:jro,  anew,  over  again. 

Ah  o' VO,  from  the  egg  or  beginning. 

Ac' turn  est,  it  is  done  or  ended. 

Ad  cap-tan  dum,  to  captivate. 

Ad  honi'i-riem,  directly  to  the  man. 

Ad  in-Ji-ni'tam,  to  infinity;  indefinitely. 
Ad  lih' i-tuin,  at  pleasure. 

Ad  va-lo'rem,  according  to  its  value. 
A'ii-as,  otherwise  ; at  another  time. 
Al'i-hl,  elsewhere  ; in  another  place. 
Al'ma  ma'ter,  fostering  mother  ; the  col- 
lege in  which  one  was  educated. 
An'(jli-ce,  in  English. 

An'i-mus,  mind,  soul,  feelings. 

An'te  me-rid'i-em  (A.M.),  before  noon. 
Ar-ca'num,  a secret.  Af-ca'na,  secrets. 
Bo'naji'de,  in  good  faith  ; genuine. 
Bru'tum  ful'men,  harmless  thunder. 
CcBt'e-Ta  de'sunt,  the  rest  is  wanting. 
Cact'er-is  pd-ri-hus,  other  things  equal. 
Ca'put  mor' tu-um,  worthless  remains. 
Car'pe  di'em,  seize  the  day. 

Ca've-at,  let  him  beware. 

Cen'tum  (C),  a hundred. 

Ca'sus  hel'li,  a cause  of  war. 

Cis,  this  side  of  ; opposed  to  trans,  or  ul- 
tra, that  siile  of,  beyond. 

Cul  ho'no  ? for  whose  benefit  ? 

Cur-ren'te  caVa-mo,  with  running  pen. 
Cur-ric'u-lum,  a career  ; a course. 

Da'ta,  things  given  or  conceded  ; facts. 
Defac'to,  in  fact ; really. 

De'ju're,  by  law.  De  no'vo,  anew. 

De  pro-fun'dis,  out  of  the  depths. 

De-i  gra'tia,  by  the  grace  of  God. 

De'le,  destroy  or  erase. 

Dis-jec'ta  mem'bra,  scattered  remains. 
Dram' a-tis  per-so'nae,  persons  of  a play. 
E plu'ri-hus  u'num,  one  out  of  many. 
Ec'ce  (ek'se)  ho'mo,  behold  the  man. 
Er-ra'tum,  an  error.  Er-ra’ta,  errors. 
Ex  ca-the'dra,  from  the  official  chair. 

Ex  post  fac'to,  after  the  deed. 
Ex-cel'si-or,  higher. 

Ex  tem'po-re,  on  spur  of  the  moment. 

Ex  par'le,  from  a party  ; one-sided. 
Ex'e-unt  om'nes,  all  go  out. 

Ex'it,  he  or  she  goes  out. 

Fac'i-le  (s)  prin'ceps,  easily  first. 

Fac  sim'i-le,  an  exact  copy. 

Fe.'Lo  de  se,  a self-murderer. 

Fi'at,  let  it  be  done  ; a decree. 

Ha'he-as  cor' pus,  you  may  have  the  body  ; 

a writ  against  false  imprisonment. 

Hie  ja'cet,  here  lies  ; — an  epitaph. 
Ih'i-dem,  in  the  same  place. 
Im-pri-ma'tur,  let  it  be  printed. 
Im-pri'mis,  in  the  first  place. 

7* 


I Im-promp'tu,  off-hand  ; extempore. 

In  ex-ten'so,  in  full. 

In  ex-tre'mis,  in  one’s  last  moments. 

In  lim'i-iie,  on  the  threshold. 

In  me'di-as  res,  into  the  midst  of  things. 
In  pro'pri-a  per-so' na,  in  person. 

In  sta'tu  quo,  in  the  former  state. 

In  to' to,  wholiy  ; entirely. 

In  tran'si-tu,  on  the  passage. 

In-Stan' ter,  instantly  ; quickly. 

Ip'se  dix'it,  he  himself  said  it. 

Ip' so  fac'to,  by  the  very  fact. 

I' tern,  also  ; an  article  enumerated. 

Jus' to  tem'po-re,  at  the  proper  time. 
La-cu'na,  a chasm  ; a vacant  space. 
Lap'sus  lin'(ju(B,  a slip  of  the  tongue. 
Laus  Deo,  praise  to  God. 

Lex  tal-i-o'nis,  the  law  of  retaliation. 
Lo'cum  te'nens,  a place-holder;  proxy. 
Lu  sus  na'tu-rae,  a freak  of  nature. 

Jilaf  na  Char'ta  (k),  the  great  charter. 
Me-men'to  mo-ri,  remember  death. 
Mem-o-ra-biVia,  things  memorable. 
Me'uni  et  tu'um,  mine  and  thine. 

Mo'diis  op-e-ran'di,  mode  of  operating. 
Mul'tum  inpar'vo,  much  in  little. 

Ne  plus  uL'tra,  nothing  more  b^ond. 
Nem'i-ne  con-tra-di-cen'te  (nem.  con.), 
no  one  contradicting  ; unanimously. 

No' Lens  vo'lens,  wiliing  or  unwilling. 
Nol'le  pros' e-qui,  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Noncom'pos  men'tis,  not  of  asoundmind. 
No'ta  be'ne  (N.B.),  mark  well. 

Oh'i-it,  ha  or  she  died. 

O'ra  pro  no'bis,  pray  for  us. 

O're  ro-tun'do,  with  round,  full  voice. 

Pa' ter  fa-mil'ias,  father  of  a family. 

Per  di'em,  by  the  day.  Per  an'num,  by 
Pec-ca'vi,  I have  sinned.  [the  year. 

Per  se,  by  itself  or  himself. 

Post  me-rid'i-em  (P.  M.),  afternoon. 
Post  mor'tem,  after  death. 

Pri'ma  fa'ci-e,  from  the  first  view. 

Pro  ho'no  puh'Li-co,  for  the  public  good. 
Pro  hac  vi'ce,  for  this  time. 

Pro  tem'po-re  (pro.  tern.),  for  the  time. 
Quan'tum  suf'Ji-cit,  as  much  as  suffices. 
Qwfd  nunc,  what  now  ? a news-seeker. 
Quid  pro  quo,  what  for  what ; tit  for  tat. 
Quod  e'rat  de-mon-stran'dum  (q.  e.  d.), 
which  was  to  be  demonstrated. 
Re-sur'gam,  I shall  rise. 

Sci're  fa'ci-as,  cause  it  to  be  known. 
Se-cun'dum  ar'fem,  according  to  art. 
Si'ne  di'e,  without  day. 

Si'ne  qua  non,  without  which  not. 

Sta'tus  quo,  the  same  state  as  before. 

Sub  ro'sa,  under  the  rose  ; secretly. 

Su'i  gen'er-is,  of  its  own  kind. 

Sum' mum  bo'num,  the  chief  good, 
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Sur'sum  cor'da,  raise  hearts  (to  God). 

Te  de'um  lau-da'mus,  first  words  of  a 
hymn,  “ We  praise  thee,  0 God.” 
Ter'rajir'ma,  firm  land. 

Va'de  me'cum,  go  with  me. 

Ver-ha'tim  et  lit-e-ra'tim,  word  for  word 
and  letter  for  letter. 


I Vi' a,  by  way  of. 

I Vi'ce  ver'sa,  the  opposite  way. 

Vis  in-er'ti(B,  force  of  inertness. 

Vi'va  vo'ce,  by  the  living  voice. 

Vox  pop'u-li,  vox  De'i,  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  the  voice  of  God. 


3.  French,  &c. 


A la  (a  lA),  after  the  manner  of. 

A la  mode,  according  to  the  fashion. 
Apropos  (ap-ro-po),  to  the  purpose. 

Au  fait  (6  fa.),  well  skilleil. 

All  re-voir  (o  re-vwor),  till  we  meet  again. 
Au'to  da  fe  (fa),  (Sp.),  act  of  faith  , the 
punishment  of  a heretic  by  burning. 
Avant  courrier  (A-vong),  a courier  going 
before  a great  personage. 

Badinage  ^ndzh),  jest;  sport. 

Beau  nionde  (bo  moiid),  the  fashionable 
world. 

Bel  esprit  (-pre),  a man  of  wit. 

Beaux  esprits  (boz  es-pre),  men  of  wit. 
Bizarre  (be-zar'),  strange;  odd. 

Blase  (blah-zii),  pallid  ; faded. 
Bonhommie  (bo-no-me'),  good  nature. 
Bon  jour  (zhoor),  good  day. 

Bon  mot  (mo),  a witty  saying. 

Bon  soir  (swor),  good  evening. 

Bon  ton  (tong),  good  style ; fashion. 

Bon  vivant  (ve-v6ng),  a good  liver. 
Brusque  (broosk),  rough  ; uncourteous. 
Cafe  (kah-fa),  coffee;  coffee-house. 
Canaille  (-nayl),  dregs  of  the  people. 
Cap-d-pie  (-pe),  from  head  to  foot. 

Carte  blanche  (blansh),  full  permission. 
Charge  d'affaires  (shar-zha  daf-fair),  a 
state  agent  or  ambassador. 

Charivari  (shir-),  ludicrous  music  and 
noise  ; a mock  serenade. 

Chef-d'oeuvre,  a master-piece. 

Chevaux  de  frise  (shev-o-de-freez),  a 
piece  of  wood  set  with  spikes. 

Ci-devant  (se-de-vahng),  formerly. 

Comme  il  faut  (fo),  as  it  shofild  be. 

Con  a-mo're  (It.),  with  pleasure;  with  zest. 
Connoisseur  (kon-is-ser'),  a critic. 
Conversazione  (It.)  (kon-ver-sat-ze-o'na), 
a social  and  familiar  discussion. 

Corps  diplomatique  (kore  de-plom-ah- 
teek),  the  whole  body  of  ambassadors. 
Cortege  (kor-tAzh'),  an  escort. 

Couleur  de  rose  (koo-ler'),  rose-color. 
Coup  d'etat  (koo-da-tah'),  a stroke  of  state 
policy  ; a master  stroke  in  politics. 

Coup  de  grace  (koo-dehr-grahs),  the  mercy- 
stroke  ; a death-blow. 

Coup  de  main  (koo-dehr-mang),  a sudden 
attack  ; a taking  by  surprise. 

Coup  de  maitre  ('matr),  a master-stroke. 
Coup  d'oeil  (-dale\  a glance  of  the  eye. 
Coute  que  coute  (koot-ke-koot),  cost  what 
it  may. 

Debris  (da-bre),  fragments  ; remains. 
Debut  (da-boo),  a first  appearance. 


D&nouement  (deh-noo-mong),  the  unrav- 
elling of  a plot.  [resort. 

Dernier  ressort  (dern-yare  res-sor'),  last 
Des' habille  (dfiz-ah-bil-ya),  in  undress. 
Distingue  (dis-tang-ga),  distinguished. 
Double  entendre  (doo-bl-ahn-tahn-dr),  a 
double  meaning. 

Douceur  (doo-ser),  a small  present. 
Douche  (doosh),  a shower  bath,  [brandy. 
Eau  de  vie  (o-deh-ve),  “water  of  life”; 
Eclaircissement  (ek-lare-sis-mong),  a 
,clearitig-up  ; an  explanation. 

Eclat  (a-klah'),  a striking  effect. 

Elive  (i-lav),  a pupil ; a foster  child. 
Elite  (a-leet),  choice,  select  society 
Embouchure  (-boo-shoor),  mouth  of  a river. 
Embonpoint  (ahug-bong-pwahug),  port- 
^liness  or  corpulency. 

Em.eute  (a-mute),  an  uproar  ; a riot. 
Encore  (ang-kore'),  again. 

En  famine  (ang-fa-meel'),  in  the  family. 
En  masse  ( ing  mass),  in  a mass. 

Ennui  (ahn-we),  wearisomeness. 

En  passant  (ang  pis-sang').  in  passing. 
En  route  (Ang  root),  on  the  way. 

Entree  (Ang-tra'),  entrance.  [selves. 

Entre  nous  (Ang-tr-noo),  between  our- 
Entrepot  (Ang-treh-po),  a warehouse. 
Faux  pas  (fo  pah'),  a false  step,  [festival. 
Fete  champetre  (fat  sham-patr),  a rural 
Feu  de  joie  (fehr-deh-zhwA),  a bonfire. 
Feuilleton  (fehrl-ye-tong),  a small  leaf;  a 
supplement  to  a newspaper. 

Gargon  (gar-son'),  a boy  ; a waiter. 

Gens  d'armes  (zhon  darm'),  armed  police. 
Hauteur  (ho-tehr'),  haughtiness. 

Hors  de  combat  (or  deh  kong-bah'),  dis- 
abled ; not  in  a c.indition  to  combat 
Insouciance  (ang-soo-se-Ans),  unconcern. 
Je  ne  sais  quoi  (zheh  neh  sa  kwa),  I 
know  not  what. 

Jeu  d'esprit  (zheh  des-pre'),  play  of  wit. 
Liaison  (le-a-zong'),  an  intrigue. 

Liqueur  (le-ker'),  a cordial. 

Litterateur  (le-ta-ra-tur'),  a literary  man. 
Maitre  d'hotel  (matr  do-tel'),  a hotel 
keeper ; also,  a steward. 

Mai  apropos  (mal  ap-ro-po),  unsuitably. 
Mauvaise  honte  (mo-vaz  out),  false  shame. 
Melange  (ma-lAnzh),  a mixture. 

Melee  (ma-la'),  a riot ; a conflict. 

Modiste  (mo-deest'),  a milliner. 

Naivete  (nA-Gv-ta'),  artlessness. 
N'importe  (nahn-port),  no  matter. 

Nom  de  guerre  (nom  deh  gave),  an  as- 
sumed name. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
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Nom  de  plume,  an  assumed  name. 
Nonchalance  (-sh'A-lilns'),  indifference. 

On  dit  (on-de),  tiiey  say. 

Outre  (oo-tra),  extravagant ; strange. 

Par  excellence  (-ISus'),  pre-eminently. 
Parvenu  (par-ve-uoo'),  an  upstart. 

Patois  (pat-waw),  rustic  dialect. 

Penchant  (piin-shang'))  inclination. 
Perdu  (pair-doo'),  lost ; given  up. 
Petit-maitre  (pet-e-matr),  a fop. 
Physiiiue  (fe-seek'),  physical  constitution. 
Porte-monnaie  (-na),  a flat  purse  [singer. 
Prima  donna  (pre'-)  (It.),  a first  female 
Proteje  (pro-ta-zha'),  one  protected. 

Qiti  vive  (ke  veev),  Who  goes  there  ? 
Resume  (rez-u-ma),  a summary. 

Roue  (roo-a),  a dissipated  person,  [of  war. 
Ruse  de  yuerre  (rooz  deh  gare),  a stratagem 
Sang-froid  (sang-frvvor),  coolness. 


Sans  fslhng),  without. 

Sans  culottes  ( lot),  ragamuffins. 

Savant  (s'a-vaiig'),  a learned  man. 
Sobriquet  (-re-ka'),  a nickname. 
Soi-disant  (swor-de-z'.ing),  self-styled. 
Soiree  (swor-ra),  an  evening  party. 

Sotto  voce  (vo'clia)  (It.),  in  low  tones. 
Souvenir  (soov-neer),  a memento.  [hotel. 
Table  d'hde  (tii'bl  dot),  public  table  of  a 
Tapis  (tap'e),  a carpet. 

Ttte-d-tite  (tat-a-tat),  head  to  head;  a 
private  conversation. 

Tout  ensemble  (too-fahn-silm’bl),  the  whole 
taken  together. 

Valet  de  chambre  (val-a-deh-shilmbr),  a 
footman  or  waiting  servant.  [songs. 

Vaudeville  (vdd-veel),  a short  comedy  with 
Vis-d-vis  (vez-a-ve),  opposite. 

I oild  (vwaw-la'),  see  there. 


ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


A.  B.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

A.  C.  Before  Christ. 

Acct.  Account. 

A.  D In  year  of  our  Lord, 
^t.  Of  age;  aged. 

Al.  Alabama. 

C Master  of  Arts;  be- 

A.  M.  < fore  noon  ; in  year 

C of  the  world. 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

Aug.  August. 

Ark.  Arkansas, 
bbl.  Barrel. 

B.  D.  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Ca.  Canada. 

Cal.  California. 

Capt.  Captain. 

C.  E.  Canada  East. 

Chap.  Chapter. 

Co.  Company  ; or,  County. 
Col.  Colonel. 

Cr.  Credit;  or,  Creditor. 

Ct.  or  Conn.  Connecticut. 

C.,  Ct.,  Cts.  Cent,  Cents. 

C.  W.  Canada  West. 

D.  C.  District  of  Columbia. 

D.  D.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Dec.  December. 

Deg.  Degree  ; degrees. 

Del.  Delaware. 

Do.  or  Ditto.  The  same. 

Dr.  Doctor  ; or.  Debtor. 

E.  East. 

e.  g.  For  example. 

E.  I:  East  Indies. 

E.  L.  East  Longitude. 

Eng.  England  ; or,  English. 
Esq.  Esquire, 
etc.  And  so  forth. 

Fa.  or  FI.  Florida. 


Feb.  February. 

Ga.  Georgia. 

Gen.  General ; or.  Genesis. 
Gov.  Governor.  [esty. 

H.  B.  M.  Her  Britannic  Maj- 
hhd.  Hogshead. 

lion.  Honorable. 

Ib.  or  Ibid.  In  same  place. 
Id.  (idem).  The  same, 
i.  e.  (id  est).  That  is. 

111.  Illinois. 

Ind.  Indiana, 
inst.  Instant. 

I.  H.  S.  (.lesus  hominum 
Salvator. ) Saviour  of  men. 

Jan.  January. 

Jun.  or  jr.  Junior. 

Ky.  Kentucky. 

La.  Louisiana. 

Lat.  Latitude. 

Lieut.  Lieutenant. 

LL.  D.  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Lon.  Longitude. 

L.  S.  Place  of  the  seal. 

M.  Monsieur. 

Ma.  or  Min.  Minnesota. 
Mass.  Massachusetts. 

M.  C.  Member  of  Congress. 

M.  D.  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Md.  Maryland. 

Me.  Maine. 

Messrs.  Gentlemen  ; or.  Sirs. 
Mich.  Michigan. 

Miss.  Mississippi. 

Mo.  Missouri. 

Mr.  Master  ; or.  Mister. 
Mrs.  Mistress. 

MS.  Manuscript 
MSS.  Manuscripts. 

N.  North. 


P.  M. 


N.  C.  North  Carolina. 

N.  E.  North  East. 

N.  II.  New  Hampshire. 

N.  J.  New  Jersey. 

Nov.  November. 

N.  Y.  New  York. 

O.  Ohio. 

obt.  Obedient., 

Oct.  October. 

Or.  Oregon. 

O.  S.  Old  Style. 

p.  Page ; pp.  Pages. 

Penn.  Pennsylvania, 
per  cent.  By  the  hundred. 
Post-Master 
Afternoon. 

P.  0.  Post  Office. 

Pres.  President. 

Prof.  Professor. 

P.  S.  Postscript. 

Q.  Question  ; or.  Queen, 
llecd.  Received. 

Rev.  Reverend. 

R.  I.  Rhode  Island. 

S.  South. 

S.  C.  South  Carolina. 

Sen.  Senator  ; or,  Senior. 
Sept.  September. 

St.  Saint ; or,  Street. 
Tenn.  Tennessee, 
ult.  The  last  (month). 

U.  S.  United  States. 

V.  Vi’de  (See). 

Va.  Virginia. 

viz.  To  wit,  namely. 

Vt.  A'^ermont. 

W.  West. 

Wis.  Wisconsin, 
wt.  Weight, 
yd.  Yard. 


or. 
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SARGENT’S  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER. 


MISCELLANEOUS  EXERCISES. 

Illustrating  the  Abbreviations,  Use  of  the  Possessive  Case,  Foreign  Phrases,  <^c. 

The  Arabic  numerals  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0 are  so  called  because  they 
were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians.  Express  the  following  Roman 
in  Arabic  numerals: 

MDCCX.  DCXXIX.  CCCXL.  MDCCCXL.  DCCXXIV.  CCCXXXIIL 
CXX.  LXXXIV.  XVIIL  VIII.  XXVII.  XXXIV.  XLVL  LII.  XXV. 
LXV.  LXXVII.  CCX.  CVL  XIX. 

Put  the  following  Arabic  into  Roman  numerals: 

Book  9.  Chapter  7.  Section  8.  Appendix,  No.  24.  Vol.  6.  Part  19. 
Chap.  20,  § 19.  Books.  No.  27.  Part  5,  6.  A.  D.  1867.  Page  763.  $ 2769. 

The  contractions  in  the  following  sentences  are  often  used  in  conversation, 
and  sometimes  in  written  accounts  of  conversations  : 

That ’s  right.  You  've  done  well.  There  were  n't  ten  present.  Does  n't  he 
speak  truth  ? We 've  been  at  play.  You  're  welcome  to  go.  Would  n't  you 
do  it?  'Twas  early  dawn.  Where'er  you  go,  don't  forget  me.  They  ’ZZjump 
o'er  the  brook.  We 'd  rather  run  than  walk. 

IF/iej’e ’s  my  hat ? Thou'dst  better  ride.  Whate'er  I do.  I'll  do  it  well. 
Thou'rt  better  than  thou'dst  have  us  think.  I haven't  a minute  to  waste. 
Are  n't  they  ready  ? I said  Collins's  poems,  not  Collin's.  There  is  n't  a drop 
in  the  cup.  It 's  getting  late,  isn't  it? 

In  writing  words  in  the  possessive  case,  heed  the  right  placing  of  the  apos- 
trophe, as  in  the  following:  — 

The  doctor's  horse  was  got  ready  at  five  minutes'  notice.  A seven  weeks' 
illness  had  made  her  thin.  The  boys'  pens  were  mixed  up  with  the  girls'  kait- 
ting-needles.  Hark  to  the  sound  of  the  hoi'ses'  feet.  A horse's  speed.  Thb 
swan's  neck  is  long.  Ducks'  feet  are  webbed.  Ladies'  and  gentlemen's  shoes 
for  sale  here.  Cows'  horns  are  made  into  combs. 

In  w'l'iting  abbreviations  and  foreign  words,  study  accuracy  and  intelligi- 
bility. 

America  was  discovered  A.D.  1492.  The  MS.  poem  was  lost.  Send  me  all 
the  MSS.  Did  it  happen  on  the  3d  inst.  or  the  24th  ult. ? Will  you  come? 
N.B.  Answer  before  six  o’clock.  Was  it  an  8vo  (octavo),  a 12mo  (duodecimo), 
or  a 4to  (quarto)  vol.?  The  60th  p.  The  7th  and  9th  pp. 

Once  more  we  stand  on  terra  firma.  An  extempore  address.  He  was  chosen 
speaker  pro  tern.  A fac  simile  copy.  A bona  fide  offer.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed sine  die.  The  vote  was  taken  viva  voce.  Rev.  Mr.  Hope,  Horace 
Smith,  jr.,  Lieut.  Lane,  Charles  King,  Esq.,  M.C. 

He  told  me  to  correct  the  errata,  and  there  is  but  one  erratum  in  the  book. 
The  dramatis  personce  were  all  well  represented.  I shall  proceed  to  Cincin- 
nati via  Philadelphia.  He  is  non  compos  mentis.  She  does  n’t  know  the  differ- 
ence becween  meum  and  tuum.  Our  charge  d'affaires  in  Switzerland. 

The  motto  of  the  Union  is  E pluribus  unum.  He  delivered  an  impromptu 
speech.  The  goods  were  seized  in  transitu.  He  thin'xs  his  ipse  dixit  ought  to 
be  conclusive.  He  was  my  hcum  tenens  in  my  absence.  Let  us  all  act  pro 
bono  publico.  He  earns  three  dollars  per  diem.  He  made  it  a sine  qua  non  that 
I should  dine  with  him  before  I left  the  city.  This  book  is  my  vade  mecmn. 


INDEX  TO  REPRESENTATIYE  WORDS, 


AND  WORDS  LIABLE  TO  BE  MISSPELLED  OR  MISPRONOUNCED. 


£E3“  See  Explanations,  page  16.  The  figures  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  Lessons  where  the 
words  are  to  be  found.  


A. 

Aaron,  272. 

Abaft,  119. 

Abatis,  262. 

Abdomen,  164. 
Aberrant,  251 
Aberration,  247. 
Aborigines,  182. 
Abridgmeid,  264. 
Absolve,  137. 
Abstemious,  243. 
Academician,  247. 
Accept'able. 
Ac’cessary. 

Accli'vous. 

Accoutre,  133. 
Acetous,  258. 
Achievement,  264. 
Acoustic,  166.  i. 
Acquiesce,  206. 

Acre,  133. 

Aarid,  75. 

Acumen,  218. 

Adage,  86. 
Adamantine,  248. 
Adaptation,  247. 
Adept,  136. 

Adequate,  159. 

Adieu,  235. 

Adipose,  249. 
Admiralty,  259. 
Advance,  78. 
Advantage,  161. 
Adventurous,  187. 
Adverse,  176. 
Advertise,  175. 
Advertisement,  239. 
Advertiser,  259. 
iEgis,  261. 

Jiolian,  261. 

Aerate,  218. 

Aerial,  238. 

A’eriform. 

Aeronaut,  240. 
Aerostatics,  249. 
Aesthetic,  166. 
Affiance,  175. 

Again,  166. 
Aggrandize,  175. 
Aggrandizement,  259. 
Agile,  122. 

Agreeable,  202. 
Aide-de-camp,  261. 


Aisle,  210. 

Alabaster,  259. 

Ahir'um. 

Albu'men. 

Alchemy,  221. 

Alcohol,  158. 

Alcove,  127. 

Alder,  96. 

Alien,  146. 

Alkali,  171. 

Alkaline,  192. 

Allege,  70. 

Allegiance,  251. 
Allegory,  253. 
Al-le-lu'jah  (-ya). 
Allspice,  96. 

Ally,  81. 

Almond,  209. 

Almoner,  188. 

Almonry,  256. 

Al'most. 

Alms,  209 
Alterative,  259. 
Altercation,  247. 
Alternate,  230. 
Altis'onant. 

Al'vine. 

Amanuensis,  249. 
Amateur,  263. 
Ambergris,  174. 
Ambulance,  236. 
Amenable,  219. 
Amenity,  251. 
Amraoni’acal. 
Amor'phous. 

Analogous,  243. 
Ancestry,  154. 
Anchovy,  217  (ch  as  in 
Ancient,  149.  \choke). 
An'cillary. 

Anemone,  259. 

Angel,  no. 

Annular,  216. 
Annunciation,  260. 
Answer,  212. 

Ant,  10. 

Antecede,  162. 
Antecedent,  245. 
Antepenult,  252. 
Antidote,  252. 
Antipodes,  253. 
Antique,  184. 

Anxiety,  181. 

Any,  166. 


Aperient,  259. 

Aperture,  156. 
Aphelion,  254. 
Apoplectic,  245. 
Apostasy,  241. 
Apostrophe,  240. 
Apothegm,  207. 
Apotheosis,  251. 

Appall,  97. 

Apparatus,  249. 
Apparent,  162. 
Appraiser,  162. 
Appreciation,  260. 
Approbatory,  259. 
Apron,  232. 

Apropos,  263. 
Aqueduct,  185. 
Aqueous,  191. 

Aquiline,  185. 

Arable,  148. 
Arbitrament,  239. 
Arbuscle,  121. 
Arca'num. 

Archetype,  221. 
Archiepiscopal,  221. 
Archipelago,  221. 
Architect,  221. 
Architrave,  221. 
Archives,  221. 

Arduous,  156. 

Are,  9. 

Area,  157. 

Argillaceous  (-jil-),  149. 
Aristocrat,  259. 
Armistice,  262. 

Aroma.,  157. 

Arraign,  207. 

Arrant,  110. 

Asafoetida,  261. 
Ascendency,  239. 
Asinine,  193. 

Askance,  235. 

Aslant,  257. 

Asparagus,  245. 
Asphyxy,  237. 
Aspirant,  175. 

Assuage,  196. 
Assuetude,  196. 
Asthma,  208. 
Athenaeum,  261. 
Atlantean,  242. 
Atrophy,  171. 

Attorney,  193. 

Augury,  161. 
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Aunt,  93. 

Biography,  240. 

Burst,  53. 

Auspice,  90. 

Bip'edal. 

Business,  170. 

Avaunt,  93. 

Bi-sect'. 

Average,  165. 

Bison,  122. 

c. 

Avoirdupois  (av-er-du-poJz). 

Bistoury,  257. 

Awry,  212. 

Bitumen,  218. 

Cabbage,  123 

A\  or  Axe,  231. 

Bivouac,  236. 

Cabriolet,  263. 

Axle-tree,  121. 

Blamable,  202. 

Cadaverous,  243. 

Ay  or  Aye,  257. 

Blanch,  22. 

Caducous,  251. 

Azure,  151. 

Blanc-mange,  or 

Caesura,  261. 

Blanc-manger,  263. 

Caisson,  232. 

B. 

Blas'phemous,  172. 

Caldron,  97. 

Bla'tant. 

Caliber,  133. 

Bacciferous  (bak-sif-). 

Blazon  (zn),  128. 

Caliginous,  251. 

Balcony,  1.54. 

Blithe,  32. 

Caliph,  145. 

Ballet,  263. 

Bloom,  101. 

Calker,  209. 

Balmy,  209. 

Boatswain,  232. 

Caloric,  161. 

Baluster,  188. 

Boil  (oi),  58. 

Ca'iyx. 

Banana,  157. 

Bolster,  127. 

Camelopard,  259. 

Bandage,  123. 

Bombast,  107. 

Camphor,  145. 

Baptism,  198. 

Bombazine,  168. 

Canal,  110. 

Barouet,  188. 

Bone  (6),  24. 

Canine,  84. 

Barratry,  263. 

Boneset,  256. 

Cantharides,  178. 

Barren,  92. 

Bonnet  (6),  114. 

Caoutchouc.  256. 

Barrier,  160. 

Book,  100. 

Cap-a-pie,  168. 

Barytone,  257. 

Booth,  179. 

Caparison,  203. 

Basalt,  213. 

Border,  97. 

Cap'illary. 

Basin  (ba’su),  128. 

Boreal,  257. 

Caprice,  134. 

Bass  (a  Jish),  22. 

Born,  43. 

Captain,  86. 

Bastille,  263. 

Borne,  35. 

Capture,  153. 

Bastion,  262. 

Bosom,  232. 

Capuchin,  220. 

Bateau,  263. 

Both  (6),  35. 

Caricature,  259. 

Battledoor,  271. 

Boudoir,  263. 

Caries,  257. 

Bayonet,  188. 

Bounteous,  260. 

Carmine,  82. 

Bazar,  249. 

Bouquet,  263. 

Carnage,  86. 

Bdellium,  205. 

Bourgeon,  182. 

Carotid,  217. 

Beacon,  128. 

Bourn,  98. 

Carriage,  170. 

Beard,  45. 

Bout,  61. 

Cartouch,  262. 

Beatitude,  187. 

Bow,  229. 

Casket,  112. 

Beau,  Beaux,  263. 

Bowl,  225. 

Cassia,  147. 

Beauteous,  26u. 

Bowline,  256. 

Cassimere,  257. 

Beckon,  128. 

Bowsprit,  232. 

Casters,  234. 

Been  (bin),  170. 

Bravado,  168. 

Castle,  211. 

Behoove,  246. 

Bravo,  256. 

Catarrh,  208. 

Beleaguer,  249. 

Brazen,  131. 

Catch,  26. 

Belles-Lettres,  263. 

Brazier,  151. 

Catchup,  119. 

Bellicose,  257. 

Breeches,  170. 

Catechise,  221. 

Belligerent,  182. 

Brethren,  179. 

Cathedral,  218. 

Bellows,  256. 

Brevet,  262 

Catholicism,  254. 

Bellu-Ine. 

Breviary,  257. 

Ca've-at. 

Belvedere,  257. 

Brevier,  249. 

Ceiling,  222 

Beneath,  179. 

Brig'and. 

Celibacy,  249. 

Benefice,  192. 

Brodekin,  257. 

Cellar,  66. 

Benign,  207 

Broider,  116. 

Cellular,  236. 

Benignant,  200 

Bronchial,  221. 

Cement,  230. 

Benison  (-zn),  128. 

Bronze,  30. 

Centrifugal,  258. 

Benzoin,  249. 

Brooch,  98. 

Centripetal.  258. 

Bequeath,  179. 

Brook  (a  stream),  100. 

Century,  155. 

Bereavement,  249. 

Broom,  101. 

Cephalic. 

Beryl,  77. 

Buhrstone,  256. 

Chagrin.  220. 

Besom  (z),  128. 

Bulletin,  215. 

Chalcedony,  221. 

Bestial,  146. 

Buoy,  228. 

Chaldron,  122. 

Betrothed,  194. 

Buoyant,  232. 

Chalybeate,  221. 

Bibulous,  267. 

Burden,  131. 

Chamber,  74. 

Biestings,  256. 

Burgher,  256. 

Chameleon,  221. 

Bijoutry,  258. 

Burial,  166. 

Chamois,  220. 

Binary,  257. 

Burin,  256. 

Chamomile,  221. 

Binnacle,  148. 

Burlesque,  184. 

Champagne,  220. 

INDEX. 
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Champaign,  220. 
ChaiiCL'llor,  191. 
Chfinci-Ty,  192. 
Chandelier,  220. 
Chandler,  232. 
Chapeau,  263. 
Chapel,  88 
Chaplain,  86. 
Chapparal,  258. 
Chaps,  99. 

Charade,  220. 
Charily,  260. 
Charlatan,  220. 
Chasten,  211. 
Chastisement,  171. 
Chateau,  220. 
Ch.ittel,  88. 
Chemise,  220. 
Cheroot,  220. 
Chersonese,  257. 
Che.stnut.  211. 
Chevalier,  220. 
Chevron,  220. 
Chicane,  220. 
Chicken,  92. 
Chieftain,  87. 
Childermas,  260. 
Chimney,  221. 
Chirography,  221. 
Chiropodist,  221. 
Chirurgery,  221. 
Chivalric,  258. 
Chivalry,  220. 
Chough,  106. 
Christen,  211. 
Chrysalis,  221. 
Chrysolite,  221. 
Chyle,  221. 

Chyme,  221. 
Cic'atrice  (sik'-). 
Cicerone  (che-che-r 
Cinchona,  252. 
Cincture,  153. 
Circular,  216. 
Circum'Huent. 
Circumlocutory,  259 
Cisal  pine. 
Clandestine,  199. 
Clapboard,  256. 
Clarinet,  100. 
Cleanly,  256,  47. 
Clew,  Clewline,  105, 
Climacteric,  259. 
Climate,  86. 

Cloister,  116. 
Clothes,  36. 

Clough  (kluf). 
Coadjutor,  245. 
Coagulate,  219. 

Coat  (6),  48. 

Co'balt  (-bawlt). 
Cochineal,  260. 
Coch'le-ary,  221. 
Cockswain,  256. 
Codicil,  194. 

Coeval,  249. 
Cognizant,  189. 
Colander,  167. 


)'ne). 


Collier,  146. 
Collotiuy,  215. 
Colocyuth.  249. 
Colonel,  222. 
Colosseum,  251. 
Colter,  234. 

Column,  209. 
Columnar,  218. 
Comatose,  215. 
Combat,  117. 
Combustion,  254. 
Comely,  107. 
Commandant,  258. 
Coramin'atory. 

Com 'mon-place. 
Commonwealth,  257. 
Comparable,  244. 
Compensate,  260. 
Complacent,  201. 
Complaisance,  200. 
Composite,  201. 
Compromise,  175. 
Comrade,  85. 
Conceive,  135. 
Concentrat'-,  260. 
Conch.  221. 
Conciliate,  254. 
Concourse,  186. 
Concrete,  230.  • 
Condemnable,  209. 
Condemner,  209. 
Condemning,  209. 
Condign,  207. 
Condolence,  201. 
Conduit,  170. 
Confectionery,  241, 
Confessor,  257. 
Conge,  263. 
Congener,  188. 
Conger  (koug'ger). 
Congeries,  259. 
Congruent,  257. 
Conjure,  257. 
Conjurer,  257. 
Connoisseur,  263. 
Conquer,  183. 
Consecutive,  243. 
Constable,  167. 
Construe,  118. 
Consular,  257. 
Consum'mate. 
Contemplate,  249. 
Contents,  260. 
Contour,  215. 
Contrite,  79. 
Controlled,  257. 
Controller,  193. 
Controvert,  174. 
Contumacy,  259. 
Contumely,  259. 
Conversant,  189. 
Convivial,  254. 
Coquet  (vb.),  183. 
Coquette  (n.),  183. 
Coquetry,  257. 
Cordial,  254. 
Corollary,  238. 
Corps,  263. 


Corpse,  232. iu- 
Corpuscle,  121. 

Corridor,  164. 

Corrosion,  151. 

Corrugate,  218. 

Corsair,  234. 

Corselet,  169. 

Coruscate,  251. 

Corypheus,  259. 

Cosey,  256 
Cosmopolite,  259. 
Cos-tume'. 

Cotemporary,  241. 

Coterie,  263. 

Cougar,  234. 

Cough  (also  pron.  c3/),  98. 
Could,  100. 

Counterpane,  165. 

Courant,  260. 

Courteous,  257. 

Courtesy,  229. 

Courtier,  146. 

Cousin  (zn),  128. 

Covey,  256. 

Cow,  61. 

Cranberry,  160. 

Craunch,  93. 

Craven,  131. 

Creature,  153. 

Creosote,  249. 

Cretaceous,  149. 

Crimson,  203. 

Crinoline,  257 
Criticise,  175. 

Critique,  184. 

Crocodile,  163. 

Crook,  100. 

Crosier,  151 . 

Crucial.  254. 

Crumb  or  crum,  206. 
Crupper,  116. 

Crustacepus,  149. 
Crystalline,  193. 
Crystallize,  175. 

Cuckoo,  101. 

Cucumber,  156. 

Cuirass,  262. 

Culture,  153. 

Cupboard,  256. 

Curse  (ur),  53. 

Cursory,  154. 

Curtain,  86. 

Cushat,  256. 

Cushion  101. 

Cuticle,  148. 

Cynosure,  257. 

D. 

Dactyl,  77. 

Daguerreotype,  233. 
Dandruff,  110. 

Daunt,  93. 

Deaf,  61. 

Dearth,  53. 

Debarkation,  247. 
Debauchee  (deb-o-she'). 
Debenture,  258. 
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Debonair,  249. 
Debouch,  262. 
Debut,  263. 

Dec'ade. 

Dec'ideiice  (des'-). 
Decimate,  197. 
Decli'vous. 
Decorous,  164. 
Decrepit,  201. 
Dec'retory. 
Defalcate,  162. 
Defalcation,  247. 
Defecate,  257. 
Dehcit,  201. 
Deflagrable. 
Def-oraia'tion. 
Deg-lu-ti''tion. 
Delehle,  263. 
Deliquesce,  206. 
Demesne,  210. 
Demise,  257. 

Demon,  91. 
Demoniac,  238. 
Demon'strate. 
Demonstration,  247. 
Demonstrative,  243. 
Demur'rer. 

Demy,  257. 
Dentifrice,  192. 
Deodorize,  259. 
Depot,  263. 

Derange,  111. 
Deri'sory. 

Designate.  159. 
Despicable,  202. 
Dessert,  228. 
Desuetude,  196. 
Des'ultcry. 
Detestation,  247. 
Detonate,  159. 
Devastation,  247. 
Devil  (dev'vl). 
Devoir  (dev-wor'). 
Dexterous,  236. 
Diac'onal. 

Diaeresis,  166. 
Diagnosis,  248. 
Dial'ogist  (-jist). 
Diamond,  171. 
Diapason,  242. 
Diaphanous,  240. 
Diaphragm,  207. 
Diarrhoea,  261. 
Diastole,  261. 

Dicky,  256. 

Didactic,  190. 
Digest,  230. 
Digression,  147. 
Diluent,  155. 
Diocesan,  259. 
Diocese,  171. 
Diphtheria,  252. 
Diphthong,  145. 
Diplomacy,  245. 
Disburse  (diz-),  180. 
Discern,  ISO. 
Discrepancy,  241. 
Discrepant,  260. 
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Disguise,  180. 
Dishabille  (dis-5-bil'). 
Dishevel,  218. 
Disputable,  259. 
Dissyllable,  240. 

Distich  (-tik),  221. 
Distill,  230. 

Divers,  80. 

Diverse,  80. 

Docile,  197. 

Does  (duz),  106 
Dolorous,  257. 

Domicile,  194. 

Donative,  257. 

Donor,  62. 

Dotage,  126. 

Dotard,  84. 

Doth  (duth),  106. 
Dough,  207. 

Doughty,  167. 

Down,  61. 

Dozen  (-zn),  131. 
Drachm,  206. 

Drachma,  221. 

Drama,  88. 

Draught,  222. 

Drought,  207. 

Ductile,  90. 

Duke  (u),  29. 
Duodecimo,  197. 

Dupe  (u),  29. 

Durance,  118. 

Dynasty,  154. 
Dysentery,  245. 
Dyspepsy,  215. 

E. 

Easel,  128. 

Ebullient,  146. 
Ebullition,  250. 

Echelon,  262. 

Eclectic,  190. 
Economical,  242. 
Ecstasy,  163. 

Edible,  148. 

Educate,  155. 
Effervesce,  206. 

Effort,  260. 

Eglantine,  193. 

Egotism,  198. 

Either  (e'ther  or  I'ther), 
Eleemosynary,  246. 
Elegiac,  249. 

Eleven,  131. 

Elision,  151. 

Elongate,  186. 
Emaciation,  260. 
Embarrass,  218. 
Embrasure,  262. 
Emendation,  255. 
Emollient,  146. 

Empiric,  171. 
Empyrean,  242. 

Enact,  76. 

Encore  (ong-kore). 
Encyclopaedia,  231. 
Endive,  117. 


Enervate,  174. 
Enforceable,  249. 
Enginery,  260. 

English,  170. 
Enrollment,  231. 
Enunciation,  260. 
Envel'op  (vb.). 
Envelope,  236. 

Environ,  175. 

Environs,  237. 

Epaulet,  188. 
Ephemeral,  240. 

Ephod,  145. 
Epi-cu-re'an,  242. 
Ep'itaph,  145. 

Epitome,  261. 

Epoch,  221. 

Equable,  148. 
Equilibrium,  253. 
Equinox,  215. 
Equipage,  185. 
Equipoise,  216. 
Equivoke,  257. 

Erasure,  151. 

Ere  (as  there),  51,  221, 
Ermine,  90. 

Errant,  234. 

Erudite,  250. 

Erudition,  250. 
Erysipelas,  246. 
Escritoire,  263. 
Esoteric,  242. 

Espalier,  146. 
Es'pionage  (-nazh). 

Et  caetera,  166. 

Ether  (th),  178. 
Etiquette,  183. 
Eucharist,  221. 
Eu'phem-ism,  180. 
European,  242. 
Euthan'asy,  178. 

Even,  131. 

Evil,  128. 

Exacerbate,  197. 

Exact,  80. 

Example,  181. 
Ex'cretory.  253. 
Exegesis,  259. 
Exeget'ic,  257. 
Exemplary,  238. 
Exhaust,  181. 

135.  Exhilarate,  181. 

Exile,  230. 

Exorcise,  175. 

Exorcism,  198. 

Exoteric,  242. 

Exotic  (egz-),  181. 
Expert  (a.  & n.),  260. 
Expletive,  191. 
Ex'plicative. 

Exploit,  82. 

Expur'gate. 

Exquisite,  201. 
Extemporaneous,  246. 
E.x-tempore,  261. 
Extirpate,  258. 
Extraneous,  258. 
Ex-traor'dinary,  244. 
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£xtravasate,  258. 
Eyre  (ar). 

Eyry,  94. 


F. 

Facade'  (page  149). 
Facet,  197. 

Fairy,  112. 

FSl'cate. 

Falchion,  260. 
Falcon,  209. 

Fanatic,  162. 

Farina,  157. 
Farinaceous,  247. 
Fascic’ular  (-sik'-). 
Fascine,  262. 

Fasten,  211. 
Fastidious,  260. 
Faucet,  96. 

Fealty,  154. 

Feasible,  215. 
Feature,  153, 
Febrifuge,  156. 
Fe'brile  or  Feb'rile. 
February,  259. 
Feculent,  155. 
Fecund,  260. 
Fe-cun'date. 

Feline,  79 
Felly  or  Felloe,  72. 
Feoflf,  166. 

Ferocious,  149. 
Ferruginous,  249. 
Ferrule  (fer'ril). 
Ferule,  170. 

Fete  (fate),  223. 
Fetich,  256. 

Fetid,  109. 

Fetor,  112. 

Fierce,  42. 

Filigree,  257. 

Film  (jiotfilum),  30. 
Finale,  249. 

Finance,  213. 
Financier,  168. 
Finesse  (fe-nes'). 
Finite,  82. 

Firman,  252. 

First  (not  fust),  63. 
Fissure,  150. 

Fixture,  153. 
Flaccid,  75. 
Flagellate,  173. 
Flageolet,  173. 
Flagitious,  143. 
Flatulent,  155. 
Flaunt,  93. 

Fleam,  44. 

Flexure,  153. 
Flocculent,  249. 
Florid,  85. 

Fluctuate,  155. 
Flugelman,  262. 
Foliaceous,  165. 
Folio,  258. 

Folk  or  Polks,  209. 
?ood  (long  oo),  101. 


Foot  (short  oo),  lOL 
Forage,  86. 

Forbade. 

Forceps,  169. 

Fordable,  147. 

Forecastle,  257. 

Foreclosure,  151. 

Fore'head  (or  for'ed),  114. 
Forfeit,  170. 

Forgery,  26,  173. 

Forlorn,  111. 

Forte  (fort). 

Fortnight  (i  or  I),  108. 
Fortress,  108. 

Fortune,  114. 

Fosse,  31. 

Foundery,  165. 

Fountain,  86. 

Fracas,  88. 

Fragile,  122. 

Franchise,  119. 

Fraternize,  258. 

Prat'ricTde. 

Frigid,  122. 

Fron-tier'  (or  fron'tier),  113. 
Frontispiece,  215. 

Froward,  164. 

Frugiferous,  258. 

Fugue,  204. 

Fulgent,  126. 

Fulsome,  114. 

Furlough,  262. 

Furnace,  86 
Furniture,  156. 

Furtive,  252. 

Futile,  234. 

G. 

Gabardine'  (-deen). 

Gabion,  262. 

Gaelic,  263. 

Gairish,  112, 

Gala,  88. 

Galaxy,  160. 

Gal'banum. 

Gallant,  230. 

Galoche,  220. 

Gamboge,  260. 

Gamut,  213. 

Gangrene,  256. 

Gan'grenous. 

Gantlet,  256. 

Gape,  35. 

Garget,  256. 

Garrison  (-sn),  128. 
Garru'lity. 

Garrulous,  257. 

Gaseous,  160. 

Gather,  68. 

Gauge,  94. 

Gaunt,  93. 

Gayety,  Gayly,  215,  234. 
Gelable  (jel'-). 

Gelatine,  192. 

Gelatinous,  245. 

Gelid,  75. 

Genealogical,  251 


Genealogy,  244. 

Generic,  161. 

Gen'et  (jen'-). 

Genius,  254. 

Gentile,  82. 

Genuflection,  247. 
Genuine,  155. 

Gerfalcon,  257. 
Ger'mauder  (jer'-). 
Ger'und  (j'). 

Gesture,  153. 

Geyser,  266. 

Gherkin,  208. 

Giaour  (jow'er). 

Gibber,  144. 

Gibbet,  89. 

Gibbous,  144. 

Gib'cat  (j),  144. 

Gig'ot  (jig'ot). 

Gill,  229. 

Gills,  144. 

Gilly-flower,  259. 

Gim'bals  (jim'-). 

Gimp,  144. 

Giraffe,  235. 

Gir'andole  (j). 

Gir'asole  (j). 

Gist,  232. 

Glacial,  252. 

Glacier,  188. 

Gla'cis. 

Gladiator,  243. 

Gladiolus,  259. 
Gland'u-lous. 

Glaucous,  256. 

Glazier,  151. 

Globule,  120. 

Gluey,  234. 

Glutinous,  257. 
Gluttonous,  191. 

Glycerine,  257. 

Gnomon,  207. 

Goitre  (goi'ter). 

Gondolier'  (-leer). 

Gone  (also  pron.  gSn),  62» 
Gooseberry  (gooz'-). 
Gorget,  256. 

Gouge,  65. 

Gourd,  98. 

Gout  (taste)  (goo). 
Grad'atory. 

Gra-min'e-al. 

Granary,  188. 

Grandeur,  153. 

Grange,  25. 

Granit'ic. 

Gran'u-lar,  120. 

Gravelly,  257. 

Grazier,  151. 

Greasy  (z),  67. 

Grenadier,  168. 

Grimace,  111. 

Grimy,  234. 

Grindstone,  234. 

Grisly,  Gristly,  223. 
Grotesque,  184. 

Groundsel,  256. 

Grovel,  12S 

S. 
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Guaiacum,  263. 
Guano,  234. 
Guarantee,  252. 
Guardian,  260. 
Guerdon,  253. 
Guerilla,  252. 

Guide,  Guile,  95. 
Guillotine'  (-teeu). 
Gunwale,  120. 
Guttural,  257. 

Guy  (gi). 

Gyp'som,  234. 
Gypsy,  234. 

Gyrate,  256,  259 
Gyve  or  Give,  256. 

H. 

Hacienda,  259. 
Halibut,  164. 

Halt,  Halter,  40. 
Handful,  234. 
Handkerchief,  206. 
Handsel,  206. 
Harangue,  204. 
Harass,  88. 
Harbinger,  183. 
Harslet,  256. 
Hauberk,  256. 
Haunch,  Haunt,  93. 
Haut'boy  (ho'boy). 
Hawser,  209. 

Hazel,  128. 

Heard,  53. 

Hearken,  93. 
Heathen,  131. 
Heather,  169. 
Heaven,  131. 
Hebdomadal,  259. 
Hecatomb,  205. 
Heinous,  94. 
Heliotrope,  259. 
Hellebore,  257. 
Helm  (not  helam). 
Hemistich,  221. 
Hemorrhage,  165. 
Hemorrhoids,  203. 
Herb,  Herbal,  208. 
Herbaceous,  149. 
Hercu'le-an. 
Her-e-dit'a-ment. 
Heresiarch,  259. 
Heroine,  192,  198. 
Heterogeneous,  246. 
Hiatus,  214. 
Hiccough,  234. 
Hideous,  260. 
Hierophant,  259. 
Hinderance,  200. 
Hirsute,  213. 
Hoiden,  Hoist,  56. 
Hollyhock,  215. 
Holocaust,  257. 
Holster,  164. 
Hominy,  251. 
Homoeopathy,  251. 
Homogeneous,  239. 
Uomophonous,  240. 


Horizon,  175. 
Hor'o-loge  (-loj). 
Ho-ros'co-py. 
Horticulturist,  244. 
Hosier,  151. 

Hostage,  86. 

Hostelry,  257. 

Hostler,  208. 

Hough  (hok). 

Houri,  260. 

Housewife,  251. 
Huguenot,  257. 
Humble  (not  um'ble). 
Humor,  208. 

Hy'allne. 

Hy'dro-cele. 
Hydrop'athy. 
Hygienic,  263. 
Hymeneal,  240. 

Hymn,  Hymning,  209. 
Hyperbole,  251. 
Hy-per-bo're'-an. 

I. 

Ichor,  221. 

Icicle,  148. 

Idea,  157,  251. 

Ides  (Idz). 
Idiosyncrasy,  242. 
Igneous,  257. 
Ignitible,  258. 
Illustrate,  260. 
Imagery,  154. 
Imbecile,  194. 
Imbroglio,  259. 
Immed'icable. 
Immigrate,  159. 
Impannel,  218. 
Imperturb'able. 
Implacable,  219. 
Importune,  175. 
Imposthume,  260. 
Impotence,  152. 
Im'precatory. 
Imprescriptible,  241. 
Impromptu,  210. 
Impugn,  207. 
Impuissance,  253. 
Inaugural,  161. 
Inchoate,  221. 
Inchoative,  221. 
Incisive,  258. 

Incisure  (-sizh'-). 
Incom'parable. 
Indecorous,  249. 
Indefeasible,  252. 
Indelible,  219. 
Indenture,  260. 
Indian,  IM. 
Indicative,  259. 

Indict,  206. 
Indigenous,  182. 
Indis'putable. 

Indocile,  197. 

Indorse,  235,  267. 
Indu'bitable. 
Inexpugnable,  241. 


In'fantile,  194. 
Infinitesimal  (s). 
Ingel'able  (-jel'-). 
Ingenious,  254. 
Ingenuous,  187. 
Ingredient,  243. 
Ingurgitate  (-gur'je-). 
Inhab'Ile  (-il). 

Inimical,  243. 

Initiate,  143. 

Innuendo,  158,  266. 
Inoculate,  219. 

Inquiry,  175. 
Inscrutable,  252. 
Insidious,  260. 

Insignia,  200. 

Install,  97, 

Installation,  247. 
Installment,  231.  ^ . 
In'staurator. 

Instead,  69. 

Instructor,  194. 

Insular,  216. 
Insu'perable. 

Intaglio  (in-tal'yo). 
Integer,  188. 
Inter'calary. 

Interdict,  230. 
In'teresting,  259. 
Interfere,  162. 
Interlineal,  245,  243. 
Interlocutory,  259. 
Interpolate,  259. 
Interrogative,  245. 
Interstice,  192. 
Intestinal,  259. 
Intriguing,  204. 
Inundate,  260. 

Invalid,  230. 

Inveigh,  94. 

Inveigle,  135. 
Inventory,  244 
Invidious,  260. 

Iodine,  192. 

Irascible,  251. 

Irony,  237,  229. 
Irrefragable,  251. 
Irrefutable,  251. 
Ir-re-me'di-a-ble. 
Irreparable,  238. 
Irres'oluble  (-rez'-). 
Isinglass,  217. 
Isochronal  (i-sok'-). 
Isolate  (iz-  or  is-),  159. 
Isosceles,  251. 
Isother'mal  (I-so-). 
Issue,  115. 

Isthmus,  208. 

J. 

Jackal,  97. 

Jaguar,  249. 

Janty,  109. 

Japanning,  260. 

Jaunt,  Jaundice,  93. 
Javelin,  73. 

Jejune,  257. 
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Jeopardize,  166. 

Jet  d’eau  (zha-dS'). 
Jewelry,  151. 

Jocund,  85. 

Jointure,  153. 

Journey,  Journalism,  113. 
Joust,  106,  221. 

Judgment,  256,  261. 
Judicatory,  239. 
Judicature,  259. 

Jugular,  257. 

Juncture,  153. 
Jurisconsult,  259. 
Juvenile,  191. 

K. 

Kaleidoscope,  251, 
Kerseymere,  249. 

Kettle,  123. 

Kidnapper,  237. 
Kiln-dried,  209,  256. 
Kitchen,  92. 

Knapsack,  208. 
Knowledge,  208. 

Knurly,  208. 

L. 

Label,  132. 

Labyrinthine. 

Lacerate,  197. 

Lachrymal,  221. 

Lac'onism  (lak'-  or  la*-). 
Lacquer,  183. 

Lac'te-al. 

Laity,  154. 

Lam'entable. 

Landscape,  213. 

Languor,  196. 

Lantern,  T6. 

Larboard,  177. 

Larceny,  154. 

Lat'erally. 

Lath,  Laths,  178,  179. 
Latin,  73. 

Laudanum,  161. 

Laughed,  93, 195, 
Laundress,  93. 

Laureate,  159. 

Laurel  (lor'rel),  256. 

La'va  (la'  or  la.'-),  88.  ^ 
Learn'ed  (adj.),  53, 
Leaven,  131. 

Leeward,  177. 

Leg'ate,  Le'gend,  114 
Leg'endary  (lej -). 
Legerdemain,  182. 
Legislate,  173, 182. 
Legislature,  182. 

Legume,  120. 

Leguminous,  254. 

Leisure,  151. 

Leniency,  254. 

Leper,  Leprous,  109. 
Lesson,  Lessen,  131, 128. 
Lest,  Lettuce,  170 
Le'the,  Le-the'an. 


Le-vant',  Levee,  136. 
Level,  Lever,  134,  112. 
Libel,  Libertine,  88,  192. 
Lichen,  221  (v.  note). 
Licorice,  192. 

Li'en,  Lieu,  228,  144. 
Lieutenant,  262  (v.  note). 
Ligneous,  Lilac,  199,  145. 
Limn,  Limner,  209. 
Lineal,  Lineage,  189,  165. 
Lineament,  228. 

Liquefy,  185. 

Litharge,  Lithe,  256,  82. 
Lithograph,  172. 
Lithog'raphy. 

Litigious,  173. 

Liturgy,  214. 

Livelong,  117. 

Liv'ery,  Loch,  154,  224. 
Locomotive,  240. 
Lodgment,  256. 

Loin,  Loiter,  56, 116. 
Loose,  Lose,  102,  104. 
Loth,  Lozenge,  234. 

Lough  (I6k),  Lucre,  133. 
Lucubration. 

Lugubrious,  249. 
Lumbago,  158. 

Luncheon,  120. 
Lusciously,  149. 
Luxuriant,  181. 

Lyceum,  172. 

M. 

Macaroni,  242. 

Macerate,  197. 
Mach-i-a-vel'ian  (mak-). 
Machinate,  221. 

Machinist,  220. 

Madei'ra  (-de'-  or  -da'-). 
Mademoiselle  (p.  158). 
Ma'gl  (-ji). 
Magna-Charta,  261. 
Magnesia  (-ne'she-a). 
Magnolia,  200. 

Maiden  (-dn),  131. 
Maintenance,  200. 
Malachite,  258. 
Malcontent,  251. 
Mal-e-dic'tion. 
Malfeasance,  252. 
Maligner,  207. 

Malig'nant. 

Mall,  Manse,  28. 
Malleable,  219. 

Malmsey,  209. 

Ma-nege'  (-nazh'). 

Manes,  261. 

Manger,  74. 

Mangy,  88. 

Manoeuvre,  133. 

Man'or,  Mantel,  128. 
Mantua-maker,  259. 
Manufactory,  244. 
Manufacture,  251. 
Man-vi-mit'. 

Manuscript,  155. 


Many,  166. 

Marigold,  160. 

Marine,  134. 

Maritime,  160. 

Marriage,  170. 

Martiugal  (or  -gale),  174 
Masculine,  192. 

Mason  (-sii),  123. 
Massacre  (-ker),  133. 
Matin,  69. 

Matrass,  Mattress,  228. 
Ma'tron,  Mat'roual. 
Maugre,  133. 

Maunder,  108. 
Mau-so-le'um,  253. 
Mazard,  176. 

Meagre  or  Meager,  133. 
Meander,  193. 

Measles,  135. 

Measure,  151. 

Mechlin,  221, 

Mediaval,  261. 
Medicament,  250,  259. 
Medicinal,  197. 

Mediocre  (-ker),  259. 
Me-dul'lar. 

Med'ullary,  259. 
Melancholy,  253. 
Mellif'luent. 
Mel-o-dra-mat'ic. 

Memoir,  260. 

Menace,  86. 

Menage  (me-nazh'). 
Menagerie,  263. 

Mendacity,  197. 
Mensuration,  251. 
Mephitic,  172. 

Mercantile,  194. 

Me-rid'i-o-nal. 

Mesenter'ic. 

Mesne  (meen),  210. 
Metallurgy,  259. 
Metamorphose,  251. 
Metempsychosis,  221. 
Meteorological,  240,  252. 
Metheglin,  201. 
Me-ton'y-my. 
Metropolitan,  244. 
Mezzotint  (or  metz'-),  163 
Michaelmas,  221. 
Microcosm,  198. 
Midwifery,  260. 
Mignonette,  260. 

Milch  (-tsh),  32. 
Millennium,  251. 
Millinery,  238. 

Miniature,  170. 

Ministrant,  258. 

Minotaur,  263. 

Minuet,  155. 

Min'ute  (noun),  170. 
Mi-nute'  (adj.),  115. 
Mi-nu'ti-m  (-she),  261. 
Miracle,  148. 

Mi-rage'  (me-razh'). 
Misanthrope,  164. 
Misan'thropy. 

Miscellany,  250. 
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Mischievous,  170. 

Miscible,  237. 

Miscreant,  189. 

Misprision,  151. 

Mistletoe,  211. 

Mitten,  132. 

Mixtion,  254. 

Mizzen  (-zn),  131. 
Mnemonic,  209. 

Moccasin,  231. 

Model,  125. 

Modulate,  155. 

Mohair,  234. 

Molasses,  161. 

Molecule,  156. 

Molestation,  247. 

Molten,  131. 

Mon'achism  (-kizm). 
Monad,  234. 

Monarch,  221. 

Mongrel,  107. 

Monologue,  204. 
Monop'athy. 
Mon-o-syl-Iab'ic. 
Monotheism,  259. 
Monotone,  215. 

Monotony,  251. 

Monsieur  (mos-yer')» 
Mwphine,  235. 

Morsel,  132. 

Mortgage,  211. 

Mortise,  235. 

Mosquito,  183. 

Most  (6),  26. 

Mould,  Moulder,  231. 
Mountainous,  170. 
Mucilage,  218. 
Mucilaginous,  182. 
Mulatto,  158. 

Muleteer,  162. 

Municipal,  197. 
Muscovado,  158. 

Museum,  172. 

Mustaches,  220. 

Mutton  (-tn),  128. 

Mutual,  155 
Myrrh,  212. 

Mythical,  73. 

N.  • 

Nadir,  171. 

Naiad  (na'yad). 

Naphtha,  145. 

Nasal  (-zal),  85. 

National,  237. 

Natural,  Nature,  155-3. 
Nausea,  Nauseous,  147. 
Neb'ulous. 

Necromancy,  250. 
Nectarine,  192. 

Ne’er  (nare)  (never),  51. 
Negotiate,  254. 

Neighbor,  94. 

Neither  (ne'-  or  ni-),  135. 
Ne-o-ter'ic,  242. 

Nephew,  145. 

Nepotism,  25Q. 


Ne're-id. 

Nether,  136. 

Neuralgic,  216, 115. 

New  (uQ),  115, 118. 
Ni'ce-ty,  154. 

Niche  (nitsh),  32. 
Nodule,  120, 115. 
Nomad,  263. 
Nomenclature,  250. 
Nonchalance,  220. 

None,  106,  225. 
Nonpareil,  160. 

Nook,  Noose,  102. 
Not'able  {thrifty). 
Not'able  {noteworthy). 
Nothing,  107. 

Novel,  123,  125. 
Nucleus,  214. 

Nugatory,  253,  115. 
Nuisance,  235,  115. 
Nuncio,  158. 

Nurse  (not  nus),  71. 
Nurture,  153. 
Nu'triment,  115, 118. 

o. 

Oasis,  258. 

Oath,  Oaths,  178,  179. 
Obdurate,  157. 
Obedience,  260. 
Obeisance,  215. 

Ob'e  lisk. 

Obesity,  245,  112. 
0-bit'u-a-ry,  115. 
Ob-jur'gate,  249. 
Obligatory,  239. 

Oblige,  83. 

Oblique,  184. 

Oboe,  258. 

Ob'ole,  Ob'o-lus. 
Obovate,  249. 

Obsequies,  258. 
Ob-sid'i-o-nal. 
0-ce-auMc,  254. 

Octavo,  158,  266. 
O'di-ous,  254. 
(Esophagus,  251. 

Of  (ov),  Off  (of  or  awf) 
Officiate,  254. 

Officinal,  248. 

Often  (ofn),  211. 

Ogre,  Oil,  133,  56. 
Ointment,  116. 
Oleaginous,  182. 

Omega,  157. 

Omelet,  188. 
Omniscience,  150. 

Once,  One,  106,  225. 
0-nom-a-to-poe'ia. 
Onomatopo-et'ic. 
Onslaught,  258. 

Onyx,  235. 

Opacity,  197. 

Open  (opn),  131. 

Opera,  157. 

Oplitlialmy,  145. 

I Opodeldoc,  259, 


Opponent,  164. 
Opportune,  175. 

Oral,  126. 

Or'an-ger-y,  86. 
Orang-outang,  260. 
Orchestra,  221. 

Orchis,  221. 

Ordeal,  258. 

Ordure,  153. 

Or'geat  (or'zhat). 

Orgies,  249. 

O'ri-el,  O'ri-ent. 

Orifice,  192. 

0-ri'on. 

Orison,  203. 

Ornate,  159. 

Orrery,  236. 

Orthoepist,  241. 
Oscillatory,  236. 

Osier,  Osseous,  151, 150. 
Ought,  Oust,  98,  62. 
Oven,  Oxide,  131,  235. 
Oxygenate,  259. 

Oyer  (6'yer). 

P. 

Pacha,  257. 

Pageant,  182. 

Pa-la'tial  (-shal). 

Palate,  Palette,  256. 
Palmy,  Palmate,  209. 
Pal'mis-try. 

Panacea,  238. 

Pancreas,  260. 

Panegyric,  240. 

Pannier,  254. 

Panorama,  238. 
Pantheism,  198. 
Pantheon,  201. 
Pantosnime,  237. 
Papyrus,  214. 

Parachute  (sh),  220. 
Paradigm,  207. 
Paradisiacal,  242. 
Paraffine,  257. 

Parago'ge  (-go'je). 
Paragraph,  172. 
Paralleled,  258. 
Parallelogram,  251. 
Paralysis,  244. 

Parasol,  215. 

Parcel,  Pardon,  125, 128. 
Parent,  111. 

Parget  (-jet),  256. 
Pari'etal,  259. 
Parliament,  170. 
Parochial,  221. 

Parterre,  263. 

Par'ti-san  (-zanE 
Pasquinade'  (-kwin-). 
Passport,  11?' 

Pasture,  218 
Patent,  IIC. 

Path,  Path^  i78, 179. 
Path-o-log'"  .cal  (-loj'  ). 
Pathos,  lid 
Patriotism , 218, 198. 
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Patronage,  110,  165. 
Pati-oni/.e,  175. 

Paunch  (pawiich  or  piinch). 
I'avicr,  254. 

Pcccailillu,  158,  266. 
Pedagogue,  204. 

Pedagogic  (-goj-)- 
Pedestal,  189. 

Pelisse,  134. 

Peutateuch,  221. 

Peony,  258. 

P.Tradvent'ure,  153. 
Perambulate,  245. 
Per-cu'tient  (-shent). 
Peremptory,  210. 

Perfidious,  146. 

Per'i-gee  (-je). 

Periphery,  249. 
Pe-riph'ra-sis. 

Peroration,  247. 

Person  (-sn),  128. 

Peruke,  256. 

Pet'i-ole. 

Petroleum,  251. 

Phaeton,  172. 

Phal'an.x  (or  Pha'-),  145. 
Pharisaism,  259. 
Pharmaceutic,  249. 

Pharos,  Pharynx,  145. 
Phil-an-throp'ic. 
Philological,  182. 
Phil-o-pe'na,  145. 

Phlegm  (flem),  206. 
Phlegmatic,  172. 
Phosphorus,  172. 

Phthisic,  212. 

Phthisis,  212. 

Phylactery,  240. 
Physiognomy,  251. 

Pianist,  263. 

Piano-Forte,  259. 

Pibroch,  221. 

Pillage,  Pillow,  86,  71. 
Pinchbeck,  251. 

Piquancy,  250. 

Pique,  184. 

Pistachio,  220. 

Plagiarism,  198. 

Plaguy,  Plaid,  64,  232.  < 

Plantain,  170. 

Plateau,  263. 

Platina,  258. 

Pleasurable,  151. 

Plebeian,  146. 

Ple'ia-des  (ple'ya-dez),  261. 
Plenary,  188. 
Plenipotentiary,  248. 
Plen'te-ous. 

Plethoric,  178. 

Pliers,  256. 

Plow  or  Plough,  207. 
Plover,  107. 

Plumbery,  205. 

Pneumatic,  210. 
Pneumatology,  210. 
Poignancy,  207. 

Poise,  Poison,  56, 128. 
Polytheism,  198. 


Pomace,  Pumice,  223. 
Pomegranate,  258. 

Pommel,  176. 

Poniard,  146. 

Porcelain,  161. 

Porphyry,  250. 

Porpoise,  169. 

Portent,  235. 

Portfolio,  146. 

Portmanteau,  263. 
Portraiture,  258. 

Possess  (poz-zp.s'). 
Posthumous,  156. 

Po'ten-tate,  148. 

Pother,  65. 

Potsherd,  176. 

Poulterer,  98. 

Poultice,  98. 

Practice,  231. 

Prairie,  135. 

Preamble,  202. 

Prebend,  168. 

Precedence,  218. 

Precedent,  197,  230. 
Predatory,  244. 

Predecessor,  245. 

Predicate,  159. 

Predilection,  248. 

Preface,  Prefix,  86,  230. 
Prelac3',  Prelate,  86. 

Prelude,  213. 

Premature,  175. 

Premier,  254. 

Premise,  230. 

Premonition,  250. 

Presage,  230. 

Prescience,  255. 

Presentation,  248. 
Pre-sent-i'ment  (s). 

Prestige,  263. 

Pretense  or  Pretence,  176. 
Pretentious,  252. 

Preterit  or  Preterite,  216. 
Pre-text'  or  Pre'tcxt. 

Pretty,  170. 

Preventive,  199. 

Primeval,  258. 

Prison  (-zn),  128. 

Privative,  191. 

Proboscis,  217. 

Process,  197. 

Profile,  164. 

Progeny,  173. 

Programme,  235. 

Progress,  114. 

Projectile,  217. 

Prolix,  87. 

Prologue,  204. 

Promontory,  244. 
Promulgate,  260. 
Pronunciation,  260. 

Prophecy  (-sy),  172.  (Seep. 
Prorogue,  204.  [69 . 

Prosaic,  201. 

Protestation,  248 
Prothonotary,  259. 
Prototype,  218.  Provost,  262. 
Psalm,  Psalmody,  210. 


Pseudo,  210. 

Psychology,  210. 

Ptarmigan,  210. 

Ptisan,  210. 

Puerperal,  263. 

Pugilist,  194. 

Puisne,  210. 

Puissant,  258. 

Pulverulent,  259. 

Pum'ice  or  Pii'mice,  228. 
Purblind,  252. 

Purlieu,  252. 

Pursuivant,  252. 

Purulent,  258  (p.  14,  § 32). 
Purveyor,  213,  258. 
Pusillanimous,  239. 
Pyramidal,  259. 

Pyrotechnic,  251. 

Q- 

Quadrille,  183. 

Quadruple,  164. 

Quagmire,  258. 

Quality,  164. 

Quarantine,  168. 

Quassia,  256. 

Quatrain,  114.  Quay  (ke),183 
Querulous,  163. 

Quinine,  260. 

Quinsy,  Quintal,  180,  235. 
Quoit,  56. 

Quoth  (kw5th). 

R. 

Rab'bi  (-be  or  -bi). 

Radiant,  260. 

Radish,  Raffle,  110, 121. 
Ragout  (rah-goo'). 

Raillery,  192. 

Raisin,  128,  249. 

Ranch  (rantsh). 

Ra'pi-er,  Rapture,  153. 
Rapturous,  156. 

Rarefaction,  248. 

Rarefy,  Rarity,  251. 

Rascal  (p.  11,  § 22). 
Raspberry,  210. 

Ratan,  Rather,  213,  68. 
Ratiocinate,  259. 
Ratiocination,  259. 

Rational,  237. 

Rationale,  259. 

Ravage,  Ravelin,  86,  262. 
Raven,  Ravenous,  229,  199, 
Ravine,  134,  263. 

Re'al,  Really,  190. 

Realize,  175. 

Realm  (not  reVum).  52. 
Reason,  Receipt,  128,  210. 
Recess,  Reckon,  260,  128. 
Recipiency,  197. 

Reciprocity,  197. 

Recitative,  259. 
Recognizance,  259. 

I Recognize,  175. 

I Recondite,  163. 
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Reconnoisaance,  262. 
Reconuoitre,  133. 

Rectilinear,  245. 

Rectitude  (p.  13,  § 32). 
Recusant,  251. 

Redolent,  152. 

Redoubt,  205. 

Re-fec'to-ry. 

Referrible,  Referable,  259. 
Reflex,  Refluent,  112, 152. 
Refragable,  219. 

Refrigerate,  182. 

Refutable,  259. 

Regicide,  173. 

Regulate,  155. 

Re-gur'gi-tate  (-je-). 
Rehearsal,  193. 

Rel-ax-a'tion. 

Relic,  Relict,  109. 

Remedial,  254. 

Remediless,  259. 

Remigrate,  263. 

Remittance,  258. 

Remittent,  258. 

Rendezvous  (ren'de-voo). 
Renunciation,  260. 
Reparable,  238» 

Repartee,  162. 

Repertory,  245  (p.  14,  § 31). 
Replevin,  201. 

Requiem,  217. 

Research,  113. 

Reservoir,  263. 

Residuary,  245. 

Residue  (p.  13,  § 32). 
Resilient,  254. 

Resin,  Resinous,  72. 
Res'o-lu-ble. 

Resonant,  189. 

Re-spir'a-ble. 

Restaurant,  263. 
Restaurateur  (res-to'  ). 
Re-stor'a-tive. 

Retail  (v.),  260,  (n.)  230. 
Ret'i-nue  (p.  13,  § 32). 
Retributive,  187. 

Retrograde,  163. 
Retrospective,  245. 

Reveille,  262,  263. 

Revel,  Revelry,  132,  190. 
Revenue,  153. 

Reverie,  Revery,  190. 
Rev'ocable,  Revolt,  219,  215. 
Rhapsody,  208. 

Rheum,  Rheumatic,  208. 
Rhinoceros,  197,  208. 

Rhomb,  Rhombic,  206. 
Rhubarb,  208. 

Ribald,  Ribaldry,  190. 
Ribbon,  Rickety,  122,  171. 
Ricochet,  262. 

Rind,  Rinse,  25,  30. 

Rise,  (riz)  v.,  (ris)  n. 
Risible  (riz'-). 

Ritual,  155  (p.  13,  § 32). 
Rodomontade,  259. 

Roguery,  Roguish,  258,  235. 
Roil,  Roily,  56. 


Romance,  Romancer,  110. 
Roof,  Root,  102  (p.  15,  § 37). 
Roquelaure  (rok-e-lor'). 
Ro'sa-ry,  Ro'se-ate  (z). 
Rosin,  Roster,  72,  262. 
Ro'ta-to-ry  (p.  ]4,  § 31). 
Rouge,  263. 

Route  (root  or  rout),  263. 
Routine,  236,  263. 

Rowel,  Rowen,  115. 
Ru'bi-cund  (p.  13,  § 32). 
Rudiment'ary  (p.  12,  § 24). 
Rupture,  153. 

Russian  (roosh-  or  rush'-). 
Ruse  (ruze),  263. 

s. 

Sable,  Sabre,  121, 133.  ^ 

Saccharine,  221. 

Sacerdotal,  197. 

Sachem,  92. 

Sacrament,  160. 

Sacrifice,  180. 

Sacrilege,  171. 

Sacrilegious,  251. 

Sadden,  Saddle,  131, 121. 
Sadducean,  242. 

Said,  Saith,  166. 

Saleratus,  249. 

Salad,  Sal'ic,  110. 

Salient,  152. 

Saline,  Saliva,  84,  157. 
Sal'ivary  (p.  12,  § 24). 
Sallow,  Shadow,  71. 

Salmon,  209. 

Salutatory,  259  (p.  12,  § 24). 
Salve,  Salver,  209,  110. 
Samphire,  145. 

Sample,  Sampler,  121. 
San'able,  San'ative. 
Sanguine,  196. 

Sanhedrim,  260. 
Saponaceous,  247. 

Sapphic,  Sapphire,  145. 
Sapphirine,  263. 

Sarcasm,  Sarcastic,  198. 
Sarcenet,  258. 

Sardine,  Sassafras,  236. 
Satchel  or  Sachel,  125. 
Satellite,  163. 

Satiate,  Satiety,  236,  251. 
Satire,  Satyr,  82,  249. 
Saturnine,  193. 

Sauce,  Saucy,  Saucer,  50. 
Saunter,  93. 

Sausage,  50, 123. 

Saviour  or  Savior,  235. 
i Saxifrage,  263. 

Scallop,  Scalloped,  114,  256. 
Scarce,  111  (p.  11,  § 23). 
Scenery,  Scenic,  206.  75. 
Sceptre  or  Scepter,  206. 
Schedule,  Schesis,  221. 
Schirrus  or  Scirrhus,  221. 
Schism,  206  (p.  19). 
Schismatic,  206,  a.  (-mat'-), 
n.  (siz'-). 


Schist,  Schistous,  249. 
Scimitar  or  Cimeter,  206. 
Sciolist,  Scion,  206. 

Scirrhus  (skir'rus). 

Scissel,  Scissure,  206. 
Scripture,  153  (p.  14,  § 32). 
Scrivener,  117. 

Scrofula,  155, 157. 

Scroll,  Scrupulous,  33, 121. 
Sculptor,  Sculpture,  85,  153. 
Scurrilous,  258. 

Seamstress,  Season,  135, 128. 
Seclusion,  151. 

Sedative,  Sed'entary,  191. 
Seg're-gate,  Seg-re-ga'tion. 
Seine,  Seize,  225,  135. 
Seminary  (p.  12,  § 24). 
Seneschal,  220.  Se'nile,  82. 
Sentient,  138  (sen'she-ent  or 
sen'shent). 

Separate,  IM. 

Septuagint,  259. 

Sepulchre,  Sepulture,  133. 
Sequel,  Sequent,  132. 
Sequestration,  185. 

Sergeant,  93  (p.  13,  § 28). 
Series,  260. 

Serious,  199  (p.  11,  § 23). 
Sermon,  Sermonize,  132. 
Serpentine,  174. 

Servant  fp.  12,  § 24). 
Ses-quip'e-dal  (-kwip'-). 
Seton,  Seven,  263,  131. 
Severally,  218. 

Sew  (so),  227,  Sexton,  122. 
Shawm  or  Shalm,  209. 
Shear,  Sheer,  226. 
Shech'i-nah  (shSk'-). 
Shekel,  128. 

Shew  (better  spelt  Show). 
Shire  (sher  or  shir). 

Shone  or  Shone. 
Short'-llved. 

Shough  (shok). 

Should,  Shoulder,  100,  98. 
Shovel  (-vl),  128. 

Shred,  Shriek,  36. 

Shrill,  Shrivel,  36,  128. 
Shroud,  Shrunken,  36, 131. 
Sibilation,  77. 

Sibyl,  Sibylline,  77,  258. 
Siccity  (sik'sity). 

Sidereal,  238. 

Si-es'ta  (se-). 

Sieve,  170,  Sigil  (sij'-). 
Signature,  156. 

Sillabub,  163. 

Simile,  Sim'ony,  261. 
Si-moom  or  Si-moon'  (se-). 
Simultaneous,  239. 

Sinecure,  237. 

Sinew,  115,  155 
Sinister,  188. 

Si'ren,  132. 

Sirloin,  Surname,  235. 

S r'rah  (or  ser'ra). 

Sirup,  117  or  Syr'up. 

Skein  or  Skain  (Web.),  94. 
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Skep'Uc  or  Sceptic,  231. 

Sky  (ski),  Skyey,  235. 
Slan'der  (p.  11,  § 22). 

Sleek  (not  s/ik). 

Sliver  (or  sli'-),  129. 

Sloth  (not  slawth  ),  35. 
Slough  (see  Les.  106). 

Sloven  (-vn  or  -veu),  131. 
Smoulder,  98. 

Snore,  35  (see  p.  12,  § 23). 
Sockle  (sok'kl). 

Sod'er,  Solder,  85. 

Soften,  211,  131. 

Sojourn,  113. 

Sojourner,  258. 

Solace,  Solemn,  86,  209. 
Solecism,  198. 

Soliloquy,  241. 

Sol'stice,  90. 

Soluble,  237, 155. 

Sonorous,  199. 

Soot,  102  (see  p.  15,  § 37). 
Soporific,  259. 

Sorcerer,  161. 

Sortie  (sor-te'),  263. 

Sough  (suf).  Sought,  106, 98. 
South,  Southern,  61, 107. 
Souvenir,  263. 

Sovereignty,  207. 

Spaniel,  146. 

Special,  Specious,  150,  149. 
Spermaceti,  242. 

Sphere,  Spheric,  145. 

Sphinx  (sfinx),  145. 

Spinach,  Spinage,  256. 

Spirit  (not  sperrit),  70. 

Spoil  (notspzVe),  56. 

Spoke  (o  long),  27. 

Spu'ri-ous  (p.  14,  § 32). 
Squalid,  Squalor,  114,  235. 
Squirrel  (or  skwur),  117. 
Stadtholder,  206. 

Staid  or  Stayed,  265. 
Stalactite,  237. 

Stanch  or  Staunch,  93. 
Stanchion,  220. 

Stat'ics,  Stat'i-cal. 
Stationary,  228  (p.  12,  § 24). 
Stationery,  228. 

Stature,  153  (p.  14,  § 32). 
Statute,  118,  Stat'utory. 
Ste'a-rine,  Ste'a-tite. 
Steel'yard  (stil'yard). 
Stereoscope,  241. 

Stereotype,  240. 
Ster-nu'ta-to-ry  (p.  12,  § 24). 
Stevedore,  214. 

Stew  (stu,  not  stoo). 

Stirrup,  117  (or  stir'-). 
Stomacher,  260. 

Stomachic,  221. 

Stone,  Stony  (o),  26. 
Strat-e-get'ic  (-jet'-). 
Strategic,  Strategist,  262. 
Strew,  Strewed,  232. 
Stro'phe,  145. 

Structural,  258. 

Structure,  163. 


Student,  118  (p.  14,  § 32). 
Studious,  260. 

Stupefy,  216. 

Styg'i-an  (stij'-). 

Styptic,  235. 

Suasion,  196. 

Subaltern,  215. 

Subpoena,  261. 

Subsidence,  175. 

Subtile,  Subtle,  206,  205. 
Succulent,  218. 

Succumb,  206. 

Suffice,  180,  Sugar,  150. 
Suggest,  137. 

Some  prefer  to  give  this  word 
its  regular  sound  of  sug-jest ; 
but  the  easier  sound  otsud-jest 
is  preferred. 

Suite,  227,  Sulphur,  145. 
Sulphurous,  172. 

Sulphuret,  258. 

Sulphury,  258. 

Sumach,  150. 

Sumptuary,  210,  155. 
Supercilious,  244. 
Supererogation,  248. 
Superfluous,  244. 
Superintendent,  242. 
Supersedure,  162,  259. 
Supposititious,  259. 
Suppurate,  213. 

Surcingle,  218. 

Sure,  Sure'ty,  150. 

Surfeit,  170. 

Surrejoinder,  263. 

Surrogate,  258. 

Surtout,  107. 

Surveillance  (-val'yans). 
Sur-vey'  v.,  Sur'vey,  n. 
Suture,  Sutural,  153. 

Sward,  Swart,  42. 

Swinge,  Swingeing,  264. 
Swivel  (swiv'vl),  128. 

Sword,  212  (p.  12,  § 11). 
Sycamore,  163. 

Sycophant,  172. 

Syllogism,  198. 

Symbolize,  175. 

Symphony  (f),  172. 
Synagogue,  204. 

Syncope,  261. 

Synecdoche,  261. 

Synonym  or  Synonyme,  231. 
Synopsis,  217. 

Syringe,  232. 

Systole,  261. 

T. 

Tab-e-fac'tion. 

Tableau,  Tableaux,  263. 
Tacit,  Taciturn,  197. 

Ta’en  (for  taken),  131. 
Tambourine,  168. 

Tapestry,  160. 

Tapis  (tap'e  or  ta'pis),  p.  155. 
Target,  144. 

Tarpauling,  161. 


Tar-ta're-an. 

Tassel  (or  tos'sl),  110. 
Technical,  221. 

Tedious,  254. 

Tenable,  148. 

Tenderloin,  258,  56. 
Ten'e-brous  (-brus). 

Tenet,  Tenon,  136,  132. 
Tenuous,  Tenure,  153. 

Tepid,  75,  Te'por. 
Tergiversate,  259. 
Tergiversation,  248. 
Testaceous,  149. 

Tete-a-tete  (tat-a-tat'). 
Tether,  Texture,  134,  153. 
Theatre  or  Theater,  133. 
Theodolite,  201. 

Therapeutic,  249. 

Therefore,  176. 

Thirst,  Thirsty,  53. 

Thoracic,  258. 

Thoroughwort,  258. 

Thraldom  or  Thralldom,  231. 
Thresh'old  (p.  14.  § 31). 
Throat  (o  long),  48. 

Thyme,  Thymy,  208. 

Tiara,  Tierce,  158,  42. 
Tillage,  86  (p.  12,  § 26). 
Tincture,  153  - p.  11,  § 23). 
Tinsel,  Tiny,  132,  43. 

Tirade  (te-rad'). 

Tissue,  Tithe.  256,  179. 

To  (too  or  to). 

Token,  Tonsil,  131,  132. 
Tomato,  158,  266. 

Torn,  38  (see  p.  12,  J 23). 
Tortoise,  170. 

Tour,  Tourist,  105. 
Tourmaline,  263. 
Tournament,  251. 

Tourniquet  (tur-ne-ket'). 
Toward,  Towards,  164. 
Transcendental,  217. 
Transferreiice,  218. 
Transient,  256. 

Transition,  143. 

Transitory,  251  (p.  12,  §,  24). 
Transparent  (p.  11,  § 23). 
Transude,  236. 

Travail,  Travel,  132. 
Traveller,  266 
Treacle,  Treason,  121,  128. 
Treasure,  151. 

Treasury,  174. 

Tremendous  (not  -yus),  199. 
Tre'mor  or  Trem'or. 

Trestle,  211. 

Tribune,  118, 155. 
Trip'ar-tite. 

Triphtho  g,  145. 

Trisyllable,  259. 

Triturate,  155. 

Trivial,  254. 

Troche,  Trochee,  256,  221. 
Troll,  Trophy,  35,  145. 
Troth,  178. 

Trough,  98  (trawf  or  trof). 
Trow,  Trowel,  60, 115. 
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Trowsers,  167. 

Truculent,  165. 

Truncheon,  220. 

Tu'ber-ose  (-oz). 

Tuesday,  115. 

Tulip,  Tumult,  95, 118. 
Turbulent,  174. 

Turgid,  Turmeric,  76,  237. 
Tur-kois  (tur-kez'). 
Turpentine,  163. 

Tu'te-la-ry  (p.  12,  § 24). 

Two.  (See  Lesson  212.) 
Typhus,  145. 

Typical,  163. 

u. 

Ubiquity,  185. 

Ultramontane,  259. 

Ululate,  263. 

Umbrageous,  260. 

Umbrella,  157. 

Un'dress  (n.). 

Unguent,  196. 

Unison,  203. 

Until,  77,  Urbane,  260. 
Untoward,  164. 
Up-hol'ster-y. 

Ur'su-line. 

Us-que-baugh'  (-baw'). 
Usurer,  Usury,  151. 

Utensil,  217. 

V. 

Vaccinate,  Vaccine,  248, 129. 
Vacillate,  197. 

Vagabond,  160.  Vagary,  260. 
Va-gi'nal  (-ji'-). 
Val-e-dic'to-ry. 

Valentine,  193 

Valet  (val-la^  or  val'et). 

Valise,  134. 

Varicose,  258. 

Va'ri-e-gate. 

Varioloid,  241. 

Vase  (vas,  vaz,  or  v'az). 
Va-tic'i-nate  (-tis'-). 
Vaudeville  (vod'vil)- 
Vault,  47. 


Vaunt,  93  (vTnt  or  vawnt). 
Vehement,  152. 

Velocipede,  197. 

Venison,  218  (or  ven'zn). 
Venturous,  153,  155. 
Verbose,  Verbosity,  127. 
Verdigris,  174. 

Verdure,  Verdurous,  153. 

Ver-i-sim'i-lar. 

Verisimilitude. 

Vermicelli  (-chel  or  -sel'-). 
Ver'sa-tlle. 

Ver-tic'i-ty  (-tis'-). 
Ver-tig'i-nous  (-tij'-). 

Vessel,  Vesture,  125,  153. 
Veterinary,  259. 

Vicegerent,  217. 

Vicinage,  197. 

Victuals,  206. 

Vignette,  236. 

Villain,  Villainous,  86,  231. 
Violoncello  (ve-o-lon-chel'lo 
or  -sel'-). 

VI'rile  or  VIr'ile. 

Virtual,  Virtue,  155, 115. 
Virtuoso,  240. 

Virulent,  171. 

Vis-a-vis,  210. 

Visceral,  237. 

Viscount,  210. 

Viscous,  Visor,  232, 176. 
Visual,  151. 

Vitiate,  236. 

Vizier,  146. 

Vol'a-tile. 

Volume,  118. 

Voluminous,  251. 

Voyage,  115. 

w. 

Wagon,  90, 132.  ' 

Wainscot,  Waistcoat,  166. 
Wallet,  Walrus,  114, 134. 
Wan,  Wand,  99. 

Warden,  131. 

Warily  (ware'-). 

Warrior,  237  (or  wawr'yu 
Wassail  (wos'sl). 

Way'lay  or  Way-lay'. 


Weasand  (we'znd). 

Weasle,  128. 

Were,  Wert,  64. 

Whelm,  When,  198,  36. 
Wherefore,  237. 

Whether,  232. 

While,  Whimsey,  36. 
Wholesome,  212. 

Whole,  Wholly,  212. 

Who,  Whom,  Whose.  (See 
Lesson  212  ) 

Whoop,  Whorl,  212,  232. 
Whortleberry,  232. 
Windward,  82. 

Wiry,  236. 

With,  Withe,  178,  179. 

Woe,  Woeful  or  Woful,  45. 
Woman,  Women,  100,  170. 
Won’t  (contr.  of  will  not) 
(wont  or  wunt). 

Wont  (custom)  (wunt). 

Wool,  Woolen,  100,  231. 
Worse,  Worsted,  63,  229. 
Wound,  104,  229. 

Wrangle,  212. 

Wrath,  Wrathful,  212. 
Wristband,  212. 

Wroth  (roth  or  rawth). 
Wrought  (rawt),  207. 

X. 

Xe-ro'tes  (ze-). 
Xy-lo-graph'ic  (zi-). 

Y. 

Yacht,  Yea,  206,  257. 
Ycleped,  257. 

Yearn,  Yeast,  54,  50. 

Yellow,  Yeoman,  71,  98. 
Yolk,  Yore,  209,  67. 

z. 

Zealot,  Zealous,  169, 113. 
Zephyr,  145. 

Zodiacal,  251. 

Zoological,  182. 

1 Zoophyte,  172. 
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